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PREFACE, 





Tue JouRNAL OF SoctaL Scrence has been hitherto an occasional 
publication, appearing at irregular intervals, but usually once a year. 
During the years 1872-3, only one number was published ; in 1874, two, 
and perhaps three, will be issued. It is hoped hereafter to publish it 
semi-annually, and perhaps quarterly, so as to furnish in each year a 
volume of at least 500 pages to the members of the Association, and 
to those individuals and libraries that may prefer to receive it by sub- 
scription. It will be published at the rate of One Dollar for 200 pages 
however often it may appear, and subscriptions for the numbers at 
that rate may be sent either to the publishers, or to the editor (F. B. 
Sanborn, 5 Pemberton Square, Boston), the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 

The Journal includes, in the first place, the Transactions of the 
Association ; that is, the proceedings at its meetings, general or special, 
the papers read at those meetings, and such reports of the discussions 
as are made; and in the second place, other papers prepared for the 
Association, or relating to its work. Numbers Six and Seven, for 
instance, contain all or nearly all the papers read at the New York 
Meeting in May, 1874; and also, other papers or extracts from papers 
relating to the topics treated at that meeting. For the convenience of 
subscribers, certain topics are grouped together in Number Six ; as, for 
example, those relating to Public Charities and Finance ; others, relat- 
ing to Public Health and Education are grouped in Number Seven. 
The latter also contains a record of facts and events, at home and 
abroad, which may be supposed to interest students of Social Science. 
All such, and particularly members of the Association, are invited to 
contribute statistics, reports, or any data whatever which can properly 
find a place in the Journal. 

Number Six was published in July, 1874; Number Seven will appear 
in September, and Number Eight, probably, in December. Number 
Five was published in October, 1873. The table of contents of Num- 
ber Six is appended. Number Seven will contain the papers on Sani- 
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tary subjects read at the New York Meeting; the papers of Presidents 
Woolsey, Gilman, and White, and other important matter. Number 
Eight will contain the proceedings of the Annual Meeting in October ; 
the reports, papers and discussions thereat, and some account of the 
British Social Science Congress at Glasgow. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


Tue AmerIcAN SocraL ScreNcE ASSOCIATION was established 
nearly nine years ago, having been organized in Boston at a public 
meeting, Oct. 4, 1865, at which the late Gov. ANDREW of Massa- 
chusetts presided, and has had for its Presidents, Prof. W. B. 
Roeers and Dr. Samvet Exiot of Boston, and GreorGE WILLIAM 
Curtis of New York. Its members have varied in number from 150 
to 600, and are now about 300. Its object is to investigate and discuss 
all questions belonging to that new and broad domain of thought and 
practical activity known as Social Science; and its methods are, the 
holding of public meetings, the formation of committees for special re- 
search, correspondence with all parts of the country, and the publica- 
tion of information in various ways. It comprises five Departments, in 
either of which its members may enroll themselves, but which are 
managed by Committees appointed by the General Committee, which, 
in turn, is elected annually by the whole body of members. A copy of 
the Constitution is subjoined. 

The publishers for the Association are Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, 13 
Astor Place, N. Y., who will furnish all documents of which the supply 
is not exhausted. Nos. 1, 3, and 4 of the Journal can no longer be 
supplied. Members are entitled to all the publications of the year for 
which their assessment of five dollars is paid. The office of the Asso- 
ciation is in Boston, and its annual meetings are held there, but its 
General Meetings are held in other cities. 

It is not chiefly as the advocate of measures to be carried, that 
the American Social Science Association appears before the public. 
Its duty is rather to furnish a laboratory for investigations, an arena for 
discussions, a registry for facts and experiments, a bureau for questions 
and answers, in regard to the multiform matters coming under observa- 
tion in our five present departments or sections, of Education, Health, 
Jurisprudence, Finance, and Social Economy. It has therefore been 
one of the main objects of the Executive Committee, carrying forward 
the work already begun, to put themselves in communication during 
the current year with as many organized bodies and individual inquirers 
as possible, and to obtain from them existing facts concerning the ap- 
plication of Social Science in any of these departments. To this end 
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the Secretary has corresponded with Boards of Education, of Health, 
of Trade, and of Public Charities ; officers of prisons and reformatories, 
managers of other public establishments, employers of industry, experts 
in matters of revenue, currency, taxation, transportation, the distribu- 
tion of products, etc.,—in short, with such persons as may be supposed 
capable of enlightening the Association, and through it the American 
public, concerning the matters with which Social Science deals. 
What is thus acquired is published from time to time, in such ways as 
are open to the Association, and with more regularity and frequency 
than heretofore. 

Another feature of our work henceforth will be the formation of 
local committees or branch associations in different parts of the coun- 
try, through which the parent association can reach more readily the 
sources of information and of influence in each locality. Such an asso- 
ciation has long existed, and has done much useful work, in Philadel- 
phia; others are now formed or forming in St. Louis, New Haven, 
Conn., San Francisco, Galveston and Detroit, and efforts are making 
to establish State Associations in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iowa and Wis- 
consin. A plan for the uniform establishment and operation of such 
Branch Associations has been considered by the Executive Committee, 
and was finally adopted in April last, and laid before the General 
Meeting of the Association in May, as follows : — 


“1. That it does not seem practicable to bring all organizations for the promo- 
tion of Social Science, existing or to be established, to the same precise form 
and model; but that such as are willing to become auxiliary to the Association 
shall be designated as of three main classes, namely: (1) Branch Associa- 
tions, similar to that at Philadelphia, (2) Local Departments, like the Boston 
Department of Health, and (3) Corresponding Committees. 

“2. Thatin the Branch Associations, membership fees and assessments may 
be regulated according to the circumstances of the locality where such Associa- 
tion is formed; but that none shall be considered a Branch of the American 
Association until it shall have paid into our Treasury either the round sum of 
$300, or the annual sum of $15, or, in lieu of both, the value of $15 a year 
in publications. In consideration of such payment, the President, Secretary, 
and Treasurer, or any three members of the Branch Association, whom it 
may designate, shall be admitted as Members of the American Association, 
and the President shall be, ex officio, a Vice-President of the American Associ- 
ation. 

“3. That Local Departments, now existing or to be established hereafter, 
may adopt special fees and conditions for membership, as the members there- 
of may choose; but each Department shall pay into the Treasury of the 
American Association not less than $5 annually, in consideration of which 
its Chairman shall be a member of this Association, and, ex officio, one of its 
Directors; and every such Department shall report its doings to the parent 
Association as often as once in three months, and once a month if required. 
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“4, That the Committees of Correspondence may be excused from all 
assessments and may have the opportunity of obtaining our publications at 
cost price, or by way of exchange for their own publications, and that the 
same privilege in respect to publications shall be extended to all members of 
Branch Associations and Local Departments. 

“5, That if any amendments to the present Constitution shall be found 
needful in order to carry out this plan of local organizations, it shall be offered 
for consideration at the next Annual Meeting, to be held in Boston, Wednes- 
day, October 14, 1874.” 


Besides the action contemplated in the above Plan, we aim also to 
establish intimate relations with special organizations working in the 
various departments of Social Science, such as Health Associations, 
Prison Associations, Conventions of Teachers, of Superintendents of 
Insane and Inebriate Asylums, and other specialists; in order that 
there may be good understanding and hearty codperation between these 
several agencies and our own. To do this, or any other work of the 
kind, successfully, we need many members in all sections of the United 
States, and that these members shall do what they can to further the 
objects of our Association. We ought to have at least a thousand 
members, who should contribute the desired amount (not a large one) 
for the purpose of maintaining the Association in a state of useful ac- 
tivity, and among whom should also be prepared, in each year, papers 
on the subjects claiming discussion at our general meetings, and at the 
meetings of Departments and of Branch Associations. The British 
Association for the same objects, antedating ours by eight years, num- 
bers now nearly a thousand members, and has attained a prominent 
position as an aid to legislation and to the promotion of measures for 
the good of society. It is the hope, and will be the effort, of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to make the American Association worthy of com- 
parison with its British prototype. 

The Officers and Members of the American Association at present 
(August 1, 1874) are as follows, in the various Departments and classes 
wherein they are enrolled. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1874. 


President. 
GrorGE Wit11aAmM Curtis, New York. 
Vice-Presidents. 
SAMUEL E ror, Boston. 
Epwarp L. Youmans, New York. 
H. C. Lea, Philadelphia. 
THEODORE D. Wootsry, New Haven. 
J. W. Hoyt, Madison, Wis. 
GrorRGE Davipson, San Francisco. 
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D. C..Griman, Oakland, Cal. 
Witiram T. Harris, St. Louis, Mo. 
D. A. WEtLs, Norwich, Conn. 


Secretary. 


F. B. Sansorn, 5 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer. 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD, 5 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 
Directors. 
Emory WASHBURN, Epwarp C. Guitp, Waltham. 
CuarteEs W. Eio7, Cambridge. E. C. W1NEs, a, Fuk 
Prof. BENJAMIN PEIRCE, Henry VILLARD, i 
S. G. Howe, : CHARLES I. WALKER, Detroit, Mich. 
T. C. Amory, Mrs. JoHN E. Lopes, 


C. C. Perkins, 
J.M. Barnarp, 
R. M. Mason, 

J. S. BLarcurorp, 
Roger Wotcort, 


Boston. 


Mrs. S. PARKMAN, 

Mrs. CarouinE H. DALt, | Bost 
Mrs. Henry WuHiTMAN, — 
Miss A. W. May, 

Miss Atice S. Hooper, 


The above named persons, with the Chairmen of the Five Depart- 
ments, make up a Council or Executive Committee, which meets in 
Boston on the last Saturday of every month. The Department Com- 
mittees are as follows : — 


Prof. Benjamin Peirce, 


I. EDUCATION. 


C. W. Eliot, LL. D., President of Prof. Runkle, 
Harvard College, Chairman. 


Prof. W.P Atkinson, > Boston. 
Prof. G. H. Howison, 
J. Elliot Cabot, Brookline, Mass. 


Mrs. Henry Whitman, + Cambridge. W. C. Collar, Roxbury, Mass. 
Prof. J. M. Peirce, D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. 
John D. Philbrick, Miss A. E. Johnson, Framingham, 
Charles C. Perkins, Mass. 
Mrs. S. Parkman, Bost Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, 
James M. Barnard, — Mass. 
Justin Winsor, | H. F. Harrington, New Bedford, Mass. 
Joseph White, J A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Il. HEALTH. 


Edward Wigglesworth, Jr.. M.D., Prof. G. F. H. Markoe, 


Boston, Chairman. 


D. F. Lincoln, M. D., 8 Beacon St., 


Boston, Secretary. 
James M. Barnard, 
J. S. Blatchford, 
C. J. Blake, M. D., 
Edward Cowles, M. D., 
T. Sterry Hunt, LL. D., 
R. H. Fitz, M. D., 
W. W. Moreland, M. D., 
O. F. Wadsworth, M. D., 
Arthur H. Nichols, M. D., 
Joseph Willard, 
H. P. Bowditch, M. D., 


, 


> Boston. 





A 


J.J. Putnam, M.D., 
C. P. Putnam, M. D., 
J. R. Chadwick, M. D., 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


C. R. Agnew, M. D., New York. 

Prof. Francis Bacon, M. D., New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

J. Foster Jenkins, M. D., Yonkers, 
BM: F 

Alfred L. Carroll, M. D., New York. 

Frederick Winsor, M. D., Winchester, 
Mass. 

Franklin Bonney, M. D., Hadley, 
Mass. 


Boston. 
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III. FINANCE. 


D. A. Wells, Norwich, Ct., Chairman. Prof. F. A. Walker, New Haven. 
John M. Forbes, Boston. Prof. W. G. Sumner, New Haven, 
Gamaliel Bradford, Boston. Secretary. 

George Walker, New York. 


IV. JURISPRUDENCE. 1! 
Hon. John Wells, Boston, Chairman. F. V. Balch, 


J. B. Thayer, Boston, Secretary. George Putnam, Jr., 
Emory Washburn, Cambridge. Moorfield Storey, Bost 
Prof. H. W. Torrey, Cambridge. D. E. Ware, ween 

O. W. Holmes, Jr., 

W. A. Field, 

V. SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

Prof. W. B. Rogers, Chairman. Charles F. Coffin, Esq., Richmond, 
Dr. S. G. Howe, Ind. 
Mrs. S. Parkman, Dr. Robert T. Davis, Fall River, Mass. 


Mrs. Henry Whitman, Charles L. Brace, Esq., New York. 


John Ayres, Esq., Boston. Edward Hopper, Esq., Philadelphia. 
Miss Lucy Ellis, F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass., Secre- 
George S. Hale, Esq., tary. 


PHILADEPHIA BRANCH ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS FOR 1874. 


President, Henry C. Lea. 

Executive Committee — Department of Public Health, Dr. Ray, Dr. Ruschen- 
berger, Dr. Goodman, Dr. Ludlow, Mr. Bloomfield H. Moore. 

Department of Education, Dr. Stillé, Dr. Goodwin, President Allen, Lorin 
Blodget, Professor Conrad. 

Department of Finance, Mr. Joseph Wharton, Mr. John Welsh, Mr. Wm. 
C. Ingham, Mr. E. A. Rollins, Mr. Clarence H. Clark. 

Department of Mining and Manufactures, Mr. Eckley B. Coxe, Mr. J. P. 
Lesley, Mr. J. S. Whitney, Mr. T. S. Emery, Mr. Joseph D. Potts. 

Department of Jurisprudence, Mr. E. Spencer Miller, Mr. R. L. Ashurst, 
Mr. Samuel Dickson, Mr. W. Heyward Drayton, Mr. R. C. McMurtrie, Mr. 
J. Vaughan Darling, Mr. J. G. Rosengarten. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Henry Galbraith Ward, 506 Walnut Street. 


DETROIT BRANCH ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS FOR 1874. 


President, C. I. Walker. 

Vice-President, H. B. Brown. 

Secretary and Treasurer, H. F. Lyster. 

Executive Committee — Department of Education, Duane Doty. 

Department of Health, Dr. Morse Stewart. 

Department of Finance, Wm. A. Butler. 

Department of Jurisprudence, Wm. P. Wells. 

Department of Social Economy, Willard S. Pope. 

The President, Vice-President, and Secretary ez officio, are members of the 
Executive Committee. 
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MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
Avueust 1, 1874. 


[It is understood that all members of the Executive Committee are 
also members of the Association, whether their names appear on the 
list as Life Members, Annual Members, etc., or not. In copying the 
list for publication, in order to avoid the duplication of names, those of 
the Executive Committee do not also appear among the members. Pos- 
sibly some names have been omitted of members who are not officers ; 
if so the Secretary will thank any person sending him an omitted name, 
or the correction of an address. The names of Life Members who 
have died are not retained on the printed list, and consequently the 
name of the late Professor AGAssiz, who was a Life Member, is not 
here printed. ] 


LIFE MEMBERS. 





Agassiz, Mrs. Louis, Cambridge, Mass. 

Baker, William C., Boston. 

Barnard, James M.,, Hotel Pelham, 
Boston, 

Barnard, Mrs. James M., Hotel Pel- 
ham, Boston. 

Beebe, James M., 30 Beacon St., 


Boston. 

Bigelow, E. B., 8 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. 

Blatchford, J. §., 18 Exchange St., 
Boston. 


Chapman, Miss Mary G., Boston. 

Dike, Henry A., New York. 

Dodge, W ifliam E., dr., 11 Cliff St., 

ew York. 

Earle, Edward, Worcester, Mass. 

Eliot, Mrs. Samuel, 44 Brimmer S8t., 
Boston. 

Farwell, Mrs. A. G.,16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

Field, David Dudley, 125 Gramercy 
Park, New York. 

Forbes, J. M., 30 Sears’ Building, 
Boston. 

Gray, Hon. William, 20 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston. 

~—_ - ‘Joseph, LL. D., Smithsonian 
nstitute, Washington, D. C. 

Hill, Rev. Thomas, Portland, Me 

Hoe, Col. Richard M., 29 ‘Gold St., 
New York. 

Hoyt, J. W., Madison, Wis. 

Kidder, H. P,, 40 State St., Boston. 


Kidder, Mrs. H. P., Boston 

Kirkland, Hon. Charles P., 21 Nassau 
St., New York. 

Lawrence, James, 38 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. 

Little, James L., 2 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. 

Lincoln, D. F., M. D., 8 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

Mathile, George A., U. S. Patent 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

May, Miss Abby W., 3 Exeter St., 
Boston. 

Mudge, E. R., Boston. 

Peirce, Prof. Benjamin, Cambridge, 


Mass. 

Robeson, William R., 212 Beacon S 
Boston. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, New ‘York. 

Sherman, "Isaac, 

Smiiu: Prof. Goldwin, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Thompson, Mrs. Elizabeth, 46 East 
10th St., New York. 

Villard Mrs. "Henry, New York. 

Ward, J. Q. A.,9 West 48th St., New 
York. 

Ware, William R., 2 Pemberton Sq,, 
Boston. 

Warren, S. D., 67 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. 

Wolcott, Miss Ella L., Elmira, N. Y. 

Wolcott, Roger, 248 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 


A. Bronson Alcott, Esq., Concord, 
Mass. 

Henry _——— LL. D., Washington, 
D 


Charles L. Brace, Esq., New York. 

Henry C. Carey, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Philip P. Carpenter, Esq., Montreal. 

Major-General Oliver O. Howard, 
Portland, Ore. 


Edmund A. Meredith, Esq., Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Rev. Frederick N. Knapp, Plymouth, 
Mass. 

Samuel B. Ruggles, Esq., New York. 

Hon. Domingo F. Sarmiento, Buenos 
Ayres. 

Lewis A. Sayre, M. D., 795 Broadway, 
New York. 

Prof. David Wilson, Toronto, Canada. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


In Great Britain and Ireland. 


Thomas Hughes, M. P., London. 

Miss Mary Carpenter, Red Lodge 
House, Bristol. 

Sir Walter Crofton, The Close, Win- 
chester. 

Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers, Oxford. 

Rev. James Frazer, Upton Rectory, 
Reading. 

Lord Radstock, London. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe, 26 Here- 
ford Square, London. 

Edwin Chadwick, Esq., C. B., 5 Mon- 
tague Villa, Richmond. 

Edward Lankester, M. D., London. 

William Farr, M. D., F. R. S., London. 

Hon. Edward Twistleton, Rutland 
Gate, London. 

Prof. J. E. Cairnes, London. 

Henry Dunning McLeod, Esq., Oxford 
and Cambridge Club, London. 

Alfred Field, Esq., Birmingham. 

Thomas H. Barker, Esq., Manchester. 

Samuel A. Goddard, Esq., Birming- 
ham. 


In France. 


M. Bonneville de Marsangy, 7 Rue de 
Penthievre, Paris. 

M. Edouard Laboulaye, Paris. 

M. Jules Simon, Paris. 

M. Joseph Garnier, Paris. 

M. Joseph Horn, Paris. 


In Prussia. 


Dr. Franz von Holtzendorff, Royal 
University, Berlin. 

Dr. George Varrentrap, Frankfort. 

Dr. Ernst Engel, Berlin. 


In Italy. 
Signor Martino Beltrani-Scalia, Turin. 


In Sweden. 
Dr. Friedrich Theodor Berg, Stock- 


holm. 
In Russia. 


Dr. John Kapnist, St. Petersburg. 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS. 


Adams, C. F., Jr., 31 Pemberton Sq., 
Boston. 

Adams, Miss Sarah A., 16 Louisburg 
Sq., Boston. 

Agnew, C. R., M. D., 19 East 39th St., 
New York. 

Allen, Nathan, M. D., Lowell, Mass. 

Allen, Prof. Wm. F., Madison, Wis. 

Amory, Copley, 39 State St., Boston. 

Amory, William, 60 State St,  « 

Angell, George T., 46 Washington St., 
Boston. 

Anthony, Henry B., Providence, R. I. 

Anthony, Henry T., 591 Broadway, 
New York. 

Atkinson, Edward, 40 State St., Bos- 
ton. 

Atkinson, William P., Institute of 
Technology, Boston. 

Ayres, John, 1 Central Wharf, Boston. 

Baker, Henry B., Sec’y. Board of 
Health, Lansing, Mich. 

Balch, F. V., 29 Court St., Boston. 

Bellows, Rev. H. W., 232 East 15th 
St., New York. 

Benedict, Charles, Waterbury, Conn. 

Bissinger, Philip, 13 John St., New 
York. 

Blake, Stanton (Blake Bros. & Co.), 
New York. 

Blatchford, E. W., Chicago, Tl. 

Bliss, George, Jr., 41 Chambers St., 
New York. 

Blodgett, William T., 182 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York. 

Bolles, Albert S., Norwich, Conn. 

Bonney, F., Hadley, Mass. 

Boutwell, Hon. George S., Groton, 
Mass. 

Bowker, R. R. (office N. Y. Mail) New 
York 

Brace, Charles L., 19 East 4th St., 
New York. 

Bradford, Charles F., 654 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. 

Bright, J. B., Waltham, Mass. 

Brimmer, Martin, 47 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. 

Brooks, Peter C., 7 Court Sq., Boston. 

Brooks, Rev. Phillips, Hotel Kempton, 
Boston. 

Brooks, Shepherd, 7 Court Sq., Bos- 
ton. 

Brown, Stewart, 59 Wall St., New 


York. 
Bruen, Miss Mary A. D., 2 Walnut St., 
Boston. 


Buck, Mrs. M. S., 9 Somerset St., 
Boston. 

Bullard, William S.,5 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. 

Butler, John S., M. D., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Cabot, Edward C., 2 Pemberton Sq., 
Boston. 

Cabot, J. Elliott, Brookline, Mass. 

Cary, William F., 267 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Chamberlain, Mellen, 26 Court St., 
Boston. 

Chandler, Prof. C. F., 301 Mott St., 
New York. 

Chase, George B., 234 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

Church, Frederick E., Hudson, N. Y. 

Clark, J. S., Boston. 

Cleveland, Miss E. C., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

Cleveland, Mrs. H. K., Jamaica Plains, 
Mass. 

Congdon, James B., New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Cooke, Henry D., Washington, D. C. 

Coolidge, T. Jefferson, 12 Pemberton 
Sq., Boston. 

Cooper, Edward, 17 Burling Slip, 
New York. 

Cox, Edwin M., 15 Broad St., New 
York. 

Crane, John J., M. D., 31 West 21st 
St., New York. 

Davis, James, 10 Walnut St., Boston. 

Davis, W. S., Milton, Mass. 

Denny, Henry G., 37 Court St., Bos- 
ton. 


Doane, Rt. Rev. William C., Albany, 
 ¢ 


N, Y. 

Dodge, William E., 13 Cliff St., New 
York. 

Draper, Joseph, M. D., Brattleboro’, 
Vt. 

Dunn, Gen’! W. M., Washington, D.C. 

Dupee, James A., 5 Pemberton §q., 
Boston. 

Earle, Ann B., 40 Summer St., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Earle, Pliny, M. D., Northampton, 
Mass. 

Eaton, Dorman B., 11 Pine St., New 
York. 

Elliott, E. B., Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ellis, Mrs. Grace, 2 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. 
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Emerson, George B., 3 Pemberton Sq., 
Boston. 

Endicott, William, 10 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. 

Escobar, Fernando, 20 West 54th St., 
New York. 

Everitt, John, Brookline, Mass. 

Field, Benjamin A., 21 East 26th St., 
New York. 

Field, Dudley, 4 Pine St., New York. 

Field, W. A., 5 Tremont 'St., Boston. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Adopted in Boston, October 4, 1865 ; amended October 13, 1869, and 
December 7, 1872. 


ArTIcLE I. This Society shall be called the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation. 


II. It shall include four departments : the first, of Education; the second, 
of Health ; the third, of Finance; the fourth, of Jurisprudence. 

III. It shall be administered by a President, as many Vice-Presidents as 
may be required to conduct the affairs of local sections, a Treasurer and Sec- 
retary; an Executive Committee, charged with general supervision ; four 
Department Committees, established by the Executive Committee, charged 
with the supervision of their respective departments; and such local committees 
as may be established by the Executive Committee at different points to serve 
as Branch Associations. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer, Secretary, the Chairman of each of the Departments, and twenty 
or more Directors, with power to fill vacancies and to make their own By- 
Laws. 

The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretary, and Directors 
shall be chosen annually on the second Wednesday of October, and 
shall hold office until their successors are chosen. The President, or in his 
absence a Vice-President, shall be Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
The Chairmen of the Department and local Committees shall be chosen at the 
pleasure of their respective Committees. 

IV. Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, and may con- 
tinue a member by paying annually such further sum, not exceeding ten dollars, as 
shall be fixed at the annual meeting. Any person may become a life-member, ex- 
empt from assessments, on payment of one hundred dollars. Honorary and cor- 
responding members may be elected, and exempted from the payment of assess- 
ments. 

V. The Executive Committee shall have sole power to call and conduct 
General Meetings, and to publish the transactions and other documents of the 
Association. The Department Committees shall have power to call and con- 
duct Department Meetings. 

VI. No amendments of this Constitution shall be made except at an annual 
meeting, and with public notice of the proposed amendments. 

















THE GENERAL MEETING OF 1874. 
Held at Association Hall, New York, May 19-22, 1874. 


It has been the custom of the American Social Science Association 
to hold two meetings in a year, besides department meetings. The 
Annual Meeting by the constitution is to be held in Boston, on the 
second Wednesday in October, which this year will fall on the 14th of 
that month. It is principally a meeting for business, — the election of 
officers, hearing of reports, etc. But it was formerly customary to have 
a few general papers read at the annual meetings, and this custom will 
be revived this year. The General Meetings of the Association for 
papers and discussions are held in different cities from year to year; 
sometimes in the spring and sometimes in the autumn. Those for 
1871 and 1872 were omitted ; that for 1873 was held in Boston (May 
13-15, 1873); that for the present year was convened at New York, 
in the ample hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association, from the 
19th to the 23d of May last. There were seven sessions of the Asso- 
ciation and three conferences in connection with the General Meet- 
ing. There were also two sessions of the Executive Committee in New 
York. The first of these with which the General Meeting began, was 
held at 3 p. m., on Tuesday, the 19th of May; the first General Session 
was on Tuesday evening at 7.30 p. m., and afterward, on the three fol- 
lowing days, the general sessions were twice a day, at 3 Pp. Mm. and at 8 
P. M., continuing until 5.30 p. m. and 10.30 P.M, at which hour on 
the 22d the sessions finally closed. The conferences of Board of 
Public Charities and of Board of Public Health began at 10 a. m., on 
Wednesday, the 20th of May, and continued at the same hour on 
Thursday and Friday. During the whole meeting, the persons who read 
papers, with their subjects and the order of business, were as follows: 


Tuesday Evening, May 19. 
1. An address by the President, George Witt1am Curtis, Esq. 


_ 2. A paper by the Rev. Dr. Wooxsey, of New Haven, on The Ez- 


emption from Capture of Private Property upon the Sea. 
3. A paper on Financial Administration, by GAMALIEL BRrapFrorD, 
Esq., of Boston. 
Wednesday, May 20. 


4. The Duty of States toward their Insane Poor, by Dr. Joun B. 
- Cuarin, of Ovid, New York. 
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5. A report on The Laws of Pauper Settlement in Massachusetts, from 
the Jurisprudence Department. 

6. A paper by Prof. D. C. Giiman, of the University of California, 
on California, a Study in Social Science, read by Rev. E. W. 
Gitman, of New York. 

7. A paper by Wititarp C. Frace, Esq., of Moro, Ill., on Zhe 
Farmer's Movement in the Western States, read by the General 
Secretary. 

8. A paper by D. A. Wetts, Esq., of Norwich, Conn., on Rational 
Principles of Taxation. 

9. A paper by Prof. Bens. Peirce, of Cambridge, on Ocean Lanes 
for Steamship Navigation. 

10. A paper by GarpinerR G. HusBarp, Esq., of Boston, on Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

Thursday, May 21. 

11. A discussion on The Powers and Duties of Boards of Health. 

12. A paper by Dr. J. Foster Jenxins, of Yonkers, New York, on 
Tent Hospitals. 

13. A paper by Dr. Atrrep L. Carro.t, of New York, on Sanitary 
Science in Schools and Colleges. 

14. A paper by Georce T. ANGELL, Esq., of Boston, on Zhe Protec- 
tion of Animals. 

15. A report from the Health Department, by Dr. D. F. Lincoxn. 

16. A report from the Finance Department by Prof. W. G. Sumner, 
of New Haven. 

17. A General] Discussion on Financial Questions. 

The speakers in the debate were GzorGE WALKER, Esq., of New 
York, who presided ; Davin A. WELLs, Esq., of Norwich, Ct.; Cuart- 
ton T. Lewis, Esq., of New York; CHartes Moran, Esq., of New 
York; GAMALIEL BraprorpD, Esq., of Boston; Samuet B. Rueees, 
Esq., of New York. 

Friday, May 22. 

18. A paper on The Powers and Duties of City Boards of Health, by 
Dr. STEPHEN Situ, of New York. 

19. A paper by Dr. ErisHa Harris, of New York, on Vital Registration 
and the Proper Use of Vital Statistics. 

20. A report of the General Secretary, F. B. Sansorn, on Zhe Work 
of Social Science in the United States. 

21. An address by CerHas BrainerD, Esq., of New York, on Zhe 
Social Science Work of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

22. A report from the Department of Social Economy, on Pauperism 
in the City of New York, read by Dr. R. T. Davis, of Fall 
River, Mass. : 
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23. A paper by Dr. E. M. Gatiaupet, of Washington, on The 
National Deaf-Mute College. 

24. A paper by Z. R. Brockway, Esq., of Detroit, Mich., on The 
Reformation of Prisoners, read by Hon. H. B. Brown, of Detroit. 

25. A paper by Hon. ANDREW D. Wuirtz, of Cornell University, on 
The Relation of National and State Governments to. Advanced 
Education. 

26. A paper by Witi1am W. GreenovueGs, Esq., of Boston, on Public 
Libraries. 


At the first and last session the President, Mr. Curtis, occupied 
the chair; Dr. Woo.usry presided at the second; Mr. CHAarLes 
Moran at the third; Jackson S. Scuutrz, Esq., at the fourth; Mr. 
GEORGE WALKER at the fifth; and Mr. G. Braprorp at the 
sixth. On Wednesday, May 3, at 10 a. m., there was a conference 
of the Boards of Charities in the United States, Hon. J. V. L. 
Pruyn, President of the New York Board, in the chair; and a 
conference of Boards of Health, on Thursday, at the same hour, 
Prof. C. F. CHanp er, of the New York Board, in the chair. There 
was also held a conference of the Boards of Health and of Public 
Charities united, on Friday, May 22, at 10 a.m. Delegates from the 
State Boards of Public Charities and Health of New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, and Wisconsin, were in 
attendance ; and nearly all the boards in the country were represented 
either by delegates or by letters. At this final conference — Dr. 
Stephen Smith, President of the Health Department of New York 
City, occupying the chair — reports were made by committees appointed 
at the conference of Wednesday. The Committee on Uniformity of 
Statistical Reports, and Coéperation between Boards of Charities, made 
a preliminary report through their chairman, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, a 
delegate from the Massachusetts Board, and asked further time for 
correspondence and consultation, in order to complete the report. Dr. 
Nathan Bishop, for the Committee on Buildings for the Poor, made a 
preliminary report, and asked for further time. Both committees 
were authorized to report in full at some future day; and a third com- 
mittee was voted to consider the best method of providing for the 
children of paupers and for young delinquents, to be appointed by the 
chairman of the Friday Conference. Fuller reports of the proceed- 
ings at these conferences will be found in connection with the papers 
read thereat. The Conference of the Boards of Charities is reported 
in this number of the Journal. The Health Conference, with the 
papers on Sanitary Subjects, will appear in the seventh number of the 
Journal, to be published in September. 

At the first session of the Association, on Tuesday, the votes of the 
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Executive Committee respecting papers to be furnished for the Social 
Science Congress, at Glasgow, upon invitation of the British Social 
Science Association, were read and approved, as follows : — 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Social Science 
Association, held in New York on the 19th inst., the resolution of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science in Great Britain in regard to 
the papers on American subjects for the Glasgow Social Science Congress in 
October next being under consideration, it was voted that of the three sub- 
jects specified, the first, “ Poor Laws and the Public Charities,” be assigned to 
Mr. Sanborn, the General Secretary ; the second, “ Public Education,’’ to 
Hon. Andrew D. White, President of Cornell University; and the third, 
‘‘ The Health of American Cities,” to Elisha Harris, M. D., Registrar of Vital 
Statistics for the City of New York; and that these gentlemen be requested 
to forward papers on the above-named subjects to Mr. C. W. Ryalls, General 
Secretary of the British Social Science Association, on or before the 1st of 
September next. It was also entered in the records that Professor Peirce has 
been delegated to represent the American Association at the Glasgow Con- 
gress, and to present a paper on ‘‘ Ocean Lanes for Steamship Navigation.” 
It was further voted to invite Mr. David A. Wells to furnish a paper on some 
American financial topic for the Glasgow Congress. 


The resolution above referred to, adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Great Britain, for the Promotion of Social Science, and trans- 
mitted to the American Association with an explanatory letter from 
Mr. C. W. Ryalls, was also read, as follows : — 


Resolved, That the offer of the Committee of Arrangements of the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association be accepted with thanks, and that the Com- 
mittee be requested to contribute papers to the Glasgow Congress on the 
following subjects : j 

1st. Poor Laws and Public Charities. 

2d. Public Education. 

8d. Health of American Cities. 


The persons above designated to write papers for the Glasgow Con- 
gress have accepted the invitation (with the exception of Mr. WELLS); 
and Professor Peirce sailed for England on the 10th of June, to present 
the subject of “ Ocean Lanes” to the consideration of the two Asso- 
ciations in Great Britain to which he was delegated, the Social Sci- 
ence Association and the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Upon hearing his paper on this topic at the evening session 
of May 20, a committee was appointed by the American Association 
to urge practical measures for the safety of ocean steamships and of 
their passengers upon the governments and the private corporations 
having power to deal with the question. Several of the gentlemen ap- 
pointed on this committee having declined, it now includes the following 
names: Robert B. Forbes, Esq., of Boston, Chairman ; Prof. B. Peirce, 
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Cambridge; James Sturgis, Esq., Boston ; Robert H. McCurdy, Charles 
H. Marshall, George W. Blunt, and W. D. Morgan, Esqs., New York ; 
Francis R. Cope, Charles Platt, and J. Vaughan Merrick, Esqs., Phila- 
delphia ; and Thomas Whittridge, Esq., of Baltimore. 

It is expected that this committee will make a preliminary report at 
the annual meeting of the Association in October. 

Upon accepting the chairmanship of this committee, early in July, 
Mr. Forbes addressed a letter to his colleagues, directing their atten- 
tion to certain publications concerning the subject. From the letter 
the following extract is taken, as of general interest : — 


LETTER OF R. B. FORBES, ESQ., JULY, 1874. 


The original pamphlet published by the Board of Underwriters of 
New York in 1855, now before me, contains in suitable form pretty 
much all that can be said on the subject. It is well illustrated by a 
chart of the routes recommended, as well as by diagrams showing the 
condition of the weather, as derived from the examination of 46,000 
days, comprised in the logs of ships. I recommend to the Committee 
to study this work, which has recently been reprinted by the United 
States Hydrographic Office. Commodore R. H. Wyman, who was in 
charge of the office at the time of this publication (1872), introduces 
the subject in the following words, — 

*UniteD States HyDROGRAPHIC OFFICE, 
WasuineTon, D. C., October 4, 1872. 

“Tt seems appropriate at the present time, when the ocean steamers be- 
tween the United States and Europe are so numerous and still on the increase, 
to republish a paper on ‘Steam Lanes across the Atlantic,’ writtén in 1855 
by M. F. Maury, LL. D., ete., then a lieutenant in the United States Navy. 
The adoption of these or similar prescribed routes, for the passages to and 
from Europe, would most assuredly give greater security to life and property, 
and reduce the dangers of navigation to those which may be encountered on 
less frequented routes.” 


Besides this introduction, Commodore Wyman goes on to speak 
more at length of the great advantages to be derived from following 
the Maury Lanes, and ends by quoting from Maury thus :— 

“T therefore content myself with laying before them the following corre- 
spondence, and with saying that the recommendation therein contained has 
met with favor from the right quarter, both in Boston and New York, and 
from every sea captain with whom I have had an opportunity of consulting.” 


It may not prove entirely irrelevant to mention the origin of the 
“ Lanes.” The first communication to Lieutenant Maury that I find 
on the subject and alluding to others, bears date 11th December, 1854. 


In this letter I state, —“You must show in jigures just how much 
2 
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distance is lost by giving Sable Island and Cape Race a good berth, 
and balance the account by diminishing fogs and chances for collision 
and wreck on rocks.” In his reply, Lieutenant Maury alludes to a 
paper on the Packet Ships of New York, which he says was published 
in the January number of the “Southern Literary Messenger” for 
1839. He alludes to the first steamer regularly used on the line (the 
Great Western, Captain Hoskins), and he alludes to shortening the 
distance some seventy to eighty miles, by following the great circle. 
Great-circle sailing was at that time a comparatively new thing. Maury 
furnished Hoskins with a chart illustrating the great circle route, and 
says, “ Hoskins kept it to himself, sailed by it, and thus his short runs 
in comparison with his competitors are explained.” He also alludes to 
gaining some 200 miles by keeping in the Gulf Stream going east. In 
this letter he estimates the distance to Cape Clear, giving Cape Race 
an offing, at 2,870 miles, and returning by the great. circle, 2,690 miles 
or knots. He also speaks as to the breadth of the lanes, asks me to 
inform him as to how nearly steamship navigators could estimate their 
latitude when deprived of observations, and says that when he has 
these data he will project the lanes. Early in 1855 I consulted him 
as to bringing his written theories into notice by a lecture. I cannot 
find my letter to him, but I find his reply, dated 19th February, 1855, 
in which he writes, “ Your idea of bringing the lanes into notice is a 
capital one. I approve of it most heartily in all its details, except the 
benefit.” It would appear that I proposed to call the public attention 
to it by a lecture and give him the financial benefit, and he answers 
thus, — “I do not know why I should hesitate about that, unless it be 
because of that sort of pride which goes with poverty, and a vague 
sort of fear that anything like the idea of pay would, in the minds of 
some, operate to the prejudice of the lanes or of myself. I am, how- 
ever, clear for the lecture, and am quite willing to leave the matter 
that is personal to Curtis and yourself, or any other Boston friends 
whom you may consult. Diagrams will be very necessary to you, and 
you are the most fit lecturer. After navigators shall have used these 
lanes a year or two, and returned well-kept logs, we shall know all 
about them, and perhaps be able to improve their position, etc., etc.” 
The allusion to Curtis, refers to the late Thomas B. Curtis, who felt 
great interest in the subject, and whom I consulted. At page 4 of the 
original pamphlet, and page 7 of the one republished by Commodore 
Wyman, in a letter of certain underwriters and merchants (myself 
among the number) to Lieut. Maury, of date January 8, 1855, the fol- 
lowing words occur: “ We have observed a suggestion in your letter 
to Walter R. Jones, Esq., of New York, proposing one route for 
steamers to go, and another to come, of which you cite our fellow- 
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citizen R. B. Forbes, Esq., as the original author.” I have some doubts ~ 
as to whether Mr. Curtis does not deserve equally with myself the 
credit of the original suggestion. I think he does, but I cannot find 
any proofs. The state of his health at that time made it necessary to 
confer with him personally and not by letter. I shall endeavor to 
find the original letter alluded to, addressed to Walter R. Jones, as 
this would seem to have been the principal step towards the illustration 
of the lanes, and it may contain something important not mentioned 
in the pamphlet reply, dated 15th February, 1855. Whether the sug- 
gestion came originally from Mr. Curtis or myself, and whether it was 
called forth by Maury’s writings, in which we both took great interest, 
is of no consequence now, and I only mention it in order not to claim 
exclusive credit for an idea which though only recently made the sub- 
ject of grave deliberation, ought to have occurred to all, and been 
acted upon long ago. 

Now that we have a steamer leaving Europe or North America on 
the Atlantic every five or six hours, no amount of argument should be 
necessary, and no pains omitted to induce all to adopt the “ Maury 
Lanes.” In looking over Maury’s pamphlet I find the subject so fully 
treated, that, as I remarked in the beginning, there is very little to be 
said in addition thereto. One advantage in the lanes will be found in 
knowing, on board of a disabled vessel, or in boats from an abandoned 
vessel, when in the vicinity of the European tracks, exactly where to 
find relief. This is assuming that the party in distress knows where 
he is, and this brings to my mind the subject of metallic boats and 
compasses. The metallic boat, if properly constructed, is better than 
a wooden one for steamers, but it would surely affect the compass, and 
render close navigation impossible. 

It is to be hoped that our worthy coadjutor, Professor Peirce, now 
in Europe, will confer with parties interested in the adoption of 
Maury’s Lanes, and bring back to us such information as will tend to 
insure their adoption. In the mean time let passengers going to 
Europe give the preference to those who adopt them; this will do 
more towards introducing them than any legislation or any action by 
scientific and social associations. 

In presenting this preliminary paper to the Committee my principal 
aim has been to get at further material for the discussion of the sub- 
ject, and to induce those of my associates who have not studied the 
subject to do so, and give their impressions, in order that we may be 
fully prepared to confer with other associations, and especially with 
any Commissioner who may be appointed under authority of Congress. 


P. S.— 25th July.— Since this communication was commenced I 
have received from Commodore Wyman, pamphlet No. 49, issued by 
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the Hydrographic office. At page 4,I find it stated, after alluding 
to Maury’s work, “ We shall see if the question has been sufficiently 
examined, and if the general conclusions arrived at by Maury should 
be adhered to.” And at page 12 are given certain extracts of observa- 
tions in 1872 by the German Observatory, in which Herr Von Frieden, 
after discussing the subject, comes to the conclusion that Maury’s 
lanes do not indicate the best route as to time, and he goes on to 
say :— 

“ The only available plan seems to be to adopt one of three alternatives, 
v1Z.:— 

ist. To devote to the exclusive use of steamships (an apparent impossi- 
bility) that part of the ocean traversed by them. 

2d. Simply to declare this a dangerous one, and warn shipmasters to exer- 
cise the greatest vigilance on approaching it, or, 

8d. And above all, to render obligatory the precise routes given in these 
tables, and to publish detailed descriptions of them for the benefit of mariners 
of all nations. 

This last proposition is recommended to the consideration of maritime 
powers, to serve as the basis of an international treaty.” 

In regard to these three alternatives, I have to say that the first is 
impossible. The second would merely be reiterating a caution like 
those at the corners of unaccepted streets, —“ Private way, dangerous 
passing,” — which navigators would care little about; and the third is 
objectionable because different tracks for every month would be com- 
plicated and difficult to illustrate clearly to the eye of the ordinary 
navigator. 

Having opened a correspondence with Commodore Wyman, and 
desiring if possible to be in concord with his views, which he promises 
to give me, I shall reserve for another letter what I have to say further 
on the subject, and I have now only to add, that in my opinion, the lanes 

‘or tracks should not be merely for the saving of a few hours, but princi- 
pally for safety and convenience. ‘Trusting that this view may be in 
accord with yours, I am, yours, etc., etc., 

R. B. F. 





ABSTRACT OF THE FINANCIAL DISCUSSION. 
TuurRsDAY Eveninc, May 21, 1874. 

At the discussion on Finance appointed for the evening of Thursday, 
May 21, George WALKER, Esq., formerly Bank Commissioner of Mas- 
sachusetts, was invited to the chair. In calling the meeting to order, 
Mr. Walker said, — N 


For the first time in the present generation the dominating interest before 
the country is finance. It absorbs the attention of Congress as it has not done 
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since the days of Gen. Jackson and the United States Bank. It is true that 
financial measures of a more momentous character than those now under dis- 
cussion were enacted by Congress ten years ago ; but that was during the war, 
when their importance was dwarfed by the grandeur of the struggle of which 
they seemed but insignificant incidents. Outside of Congress and the small 
body of bankers and capitalists, the finance measures of the war were not seri- 
ously considered or scrutinized. Indeed, they followed each other in such 
rapid succession that it was hardly possible to consider them separately in 
their antecedents or their consequences. 

On the other hand, many things now conspire to give unusual and merited 
prominence to the financial policy of the country. The panic of last fall, and 
its attendant train of disasters ; the absence of any absorbing party issues ; 
the weakness of party organizations ; and, finally, the conviction which is at 
last brought home to a large portion of thinking people, that this is a personal 
and domestic question, the right settlement of which affects the smallest com- 
munities and households. 

Since the war ended a desperate struggle has been going on in this country, 
between the exuberant life and vast natural resources of the nation on one side, 
and a false political economy on the other. An attempt has been made to 
prove that America is an exceptional country, and is not subject to the laws 
of finance and public and social economy which govern the rest of the civilized 
world. But the struggle is ended, and the attempt has ignominiously failed. 
For a time it was hoped and feared that the President was a victim to the 
hallucinations which blinded some of his most loyal followers, but in his own 
simplicity and strength he has emerged from the mists which obscure the Cap- 
itol, and seemed to hang over the White House, and has given the ‘ coup de 
grace’ to a series of measures pending in Congress, which menaced the credit 
of the nation abroad and its prosperity at home. The effect of the veto has 
been most remarkable, both in and out of Congress. It has settled the ques- 
tion as to what may not be done, and it has settled it on broad principles, and 
not merely in details. No measure, therefore, is likely to be presented for the 
President’s signature which looks towards inflation, or militates against a rea- 
sonable progress towards specie payments. All besides this — especially all 
that relates to banking, is fairly open and debatable. The community may 
safely settle down under the assurance that no further steps backward will be 
taken. 

But more gratifying than its influence in Congress has been the reception of 
the veto out of Congress both in Europe and this country. A newspaper of 
this morning invites attention to the fact that United States five per cents. are 
now two or three per cent. above par in gold, both in the home and foreign 
markets, and bases on this fact the timely suggestion that Congress shall 
authorize and the President shall undertake the funding of the remaining sixes 
into five per cent. bonds. I have never believed that more than this can be 
accomplished, bearing in mind the price of the best Government securities of 
Europe, in other than their home markets. English consols are an exception 
only because their amount is limited, because they are fully absorbed in trusts 
or where absolute security is more regarded than income, and they are known 
and quoted only at home. In this connection I do not think there is any im- 
propriety in my stating that, when in Europe in June, 1865, as the agent of 
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the Treasury Department, the representative of the Rothschilds, at Berlin, 
Herr Bleichréder (a man since celebrated as the financial adviser of Prince 
Bismarck), said to me that if things went smoothly in the United States for a 
couple of years, he had no doubt his house would be willing to take two hun- 
dred millions of our bonds at five per cent. Remember that this conversation 
occurred less than two months after the surrender of Lee, and that this clear- 
sighted financier anticipated the exact operations of the syndicate, which did 
not take place till more than four years afterward. 

The reception of the veto at the West shows how sadly misrepresented 
that vast and powerful section of our country has been in respect to inflation. 
The great constituency of repudiators who have frightened so many Western 
Congressmen out of all sincerity of opinion or action on the finances, is found 
not to exist. The Western farmer has proved a better political economist 
than his representatives. He is beginning at last to understand, that a section 
of country which sells its great staples at prices fixed in hard-money countries 
cannot longer afford to encourage the maintenance of a currency which adds 
largely to the price of all it has to buy. Having, in fact, returned to a specie 
basis in its own commerce, the West is above all other sections interested in 
forcing the whole country back to the same standard. How to return to spe- 
cie payments is, of course, a most difficult problem; but if all the country 
were agreed, it would not be difficult to take steps in that direction. The ex- 
ample of France in her recent troubles is worthy of careful study and of imita- 
tion. No such burdens were ever so successfully borne; no such difficulties 
ever so quickly surmounted. Two things have chiefly contributed to this re- 
sult — the industry and economy of the people and the soundness of the bank- 
ing and currency system. Before the war the Bank of France held in specie 
an amount nearly equal to its paper issues, and there was a vast circulation of 
the precious metals in the hands of the people. Though the gold disappeared 
with the war and the suspension of cash payments, comparatively little of it 
left the country, the Government paying as large a portion of the indemnity 
as possible in the form of bills on England and Germany. The panic of last 
fall is full of instructive lessons, which, in the stagnation it now suffers, are 
being slowly digested. It was caused by overliving, by an excessive growth of 
public and private indebtedness, and by the over-absorption of quick capital 
into fixed investments. This last is the one invariable phenomenon attending 
all periodical crises. It comes from natural causes, and cannot be altogether 
helped, but it can be greatly aggravated by bad finance and bad banking, as I 
am of opinion it was in our case. Debt, however, was the special ¢urse which 
we brought upon ourselves — national debt, municipal and corporate debt, in- 
dividual debt. 

In painful contrast to the frugal habits of the French people has been the 
extravagance of our own. We all spent money recklessly. The annual budget 
of the nation has been far greater than it ought to be. Our cities have laid 
out too many parks and boulevards and built too many water-works and 
costly buildings, excellent as many of these things are in themselves. Rail- 
roads have been built not in answer to the demands of population, but to suit 
the purposes of contractors, of importers of iron and sellers of bonds. How 
this bond-selling came to be a lucrative business is one of the curious results 
of the war. The Federal Government created of necessity a vast debt, which 
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was at first loyally taken up at home. But the high price of gold, in which 
the bonds are payable, but for which they were not sold, made them a tempt- 
ing purchase in Germany. We must now frankly confess that the sympathy 
of Continental Europe, as shown in the rapid absorption of our bonds, and 
which in our more enthusiastic days we set down to an enlightened and liberal 
political sentiment, was, after all, only the sympathy of the pocket and the 
instinct of ten per cent. But it served us well at the time, though in the end 
it did us injury by encouraging the creation of railway debts far in advance of 
the wants of the country for new lines, warming into life many enterprises, the 
wrecks of which now strew the shores of the Atlantic on both sides. The 
rapid export of the five-twenties created a vacuum in this country. Now, as 
nature is said to abhor a vacuum, the financial caterers made haste to fill it. 
Railway bonds were prepared having a close resemblance to the familiar five- 
twenties. They were headed with the title and insignia of the United States, 
and were adorned with all the bravery of colored printing and gilt letters. 
The convenient little coupons, which had commanded money everywhere on 
their semi-annual presentation, were not wanting. What wonder that these 
papers, so calculated to deceive the unwary, were readily taken by the 
mechanics and farmers of the country little accustomed to inquire into the 
basis of such securities. 

The fatal facility with which the Government disposed of its obligations 
tempted all lesser bodies to try their hand at borrowing. Thus States, coun- 
ties, cities, towns, and manufacturing as well as railway companies set them- 
selves at work to print and sell bonds; while individuals, considering them- 
selves in the light of corporations sole, and entitled to share the corporate 
privilege, emulated the higher example. The style of living advanced so 
much that it became necessary to have great profits to sustain great expenses. 
No doubt a large amount of the personal dishonesty which the last two or 
three years have unveiled has been due to the exigencies of luxurious living. 
It has made slaves of all, and ruined not afew. Neither as a nation nor as 
individuals are we content to move slowly. The rewards of a life-time of 
steady work and economy must be grasped in a few years. We drink the 
wine of life, not with temperate enjoyment, but to drunkeness. It is painful 
to see so few old men among us. There are gray heads not a few, but they 
are on young or middle-aged shoulders. The ruddy and vigorous men of 
threescore years and ten of whom one sees so many in old countries, and es- 
pecially in England, do not live in New York — hardly anywhere in America. 
It is a good time to think of these things when enforced idleness leaves much 
time for thinking. The passionate life of the war cannot last always; it 
wastes too rapidly. Let us be content with less, and take more time to enjoy 
it. With a prevision of our times and our countrymen, wrote the wise 
Hesiod, 


“Nyt, ovde toacw, dca wr€ov Hutcv TavTds.” 
“ Foolish and shortsighted are they, since they know not by how much the 
half is greater than the whole.” 
Professor Sumnen, Secretary of the Finance Department, then read 
a report, which will be found at the close of this number. After the 
reading, the chairman called upon several gentlemen present to take 
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part in the discussion of the questions under consideration, and brief 
remarks were made by Mr. Cuartton T. Lewis and others. 

Mr. Lewis said he would confine himself to one remark made by 
Professor Sumner, whose observations called attention to a work which 
lay not merely before the Association, but before all who had a con- 
ception of the crisis through which we were passing. That work was 
the education of the voters of the nation in some of the elements of 
the great question of finance. The great difficulty of that question 
lay in the fact that it was not understood. Professor Sumner, had not 
argued the question of irredeemable currency; he had not attempted 
to show that the legal-tender act was unconstitutional, for obvious 
reasons. Another difficulty was, that in this country legislation was 
not adopted as a matter of scientific truth, but as an expression of the 
political opinion, not of educated men, but of the masses, whose opin- 
ions were formed under the most indefinite conceptions. Was it pos- 
sible, he asked, that the voters of the country could be made to see 
that their prosperity was at stake? He believed that the great ques- 
tion of importance before the Association was, whether it was not pos- 
sible that the political convictions of the masses might not be brought 
in accord with scientific truth. What man would go before the people 
of the United States and instruct them on this financial question, and 
explain to them the effects of an irredeemable currency and its train of 
evils ?—a system which destroyed the morals of public life, and in- 
jured the prosperity of the country in the highest sense. 

Mr. Davip A. Wetts. There is so much to be said on this subject 
that I hardly know what topics to take up. But as I listened to Pro- 
fessor Sumner’s admirable paper, it occurred to me that I might pos- 
sibly put in a few facts to fill up the outline. I think if we would 
reason correctly on the situation under which the country finds itself 
to-day, that we must go back as far as the year 1857, and follow up the 
course of history since that time. The panic of 1857 was one of the 
most severe that has ever visited any country, but it left us in a healthy 
condition, and there never has been a time in the history of the 
country, when we grew with so much rapidity as we did from 1857 to 
the breaking out of the war. People worked then and people econo- 
mized; there was more money saved and earned at that time than we 
have seen within almost any three years of our existence. Then the 
war came, bringing with it, first high taxation, mainly in the form of 
tariff rates and taxes on manufactures. Then followed the legal-tender 
law with all its attendant evils, and from that time these influences 
have contributed to restrict our growth and development. In fact, 
there is no subject more interesting, no investigation more important, 
than to go over the experience of those years, and dig out one by one 
the great facts that show in what way bad legislation and bad finan- 
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ciering have operated to restrict our growth. And I have one striking 
fact before me, and one to which I want to bring your attention to- 
night. I think in the whole history of commerce there never has been 
anything more significant than the Reciprocity Treaty with Canada, 
negotiated in 1853-54. Before the treaty, the aggregate of the exports 
and imports of this country and Canada, or the aggregate of the ex- 
changes of the two countries, was something like $20,000,000 per 
annum. In 1853-54, we negotiated and put in operation a treaty of 
commerce, by which the main products of the countries were ex- 
changed between the two. What was the result? The very first year 
the treaty went into operation, the exchanges of the country went up 
from twenty millions of dollars to thirty millions, and in the next year 
they rose to forty millions, and they went on rising, until the last year 
of the treaty (1865-66) when they attained the maximum of $84,000,- 
000 per annum. The effect of annulling this treaty was that the ex- 
changes fell down from something like $84,000,000 to $57,000,000, 
and the next year to something less, and then, having reached the 
lowest point, we began to climb up again. 

Now, if we had free and unrestrained commerce between the two 
countries, instead of selling Canada, as we sold her last year, only 
$32,000,000 worth of material, we should have sold her $47,000,000, 
and with that additional $15,000,000 we would have leavened the whole 
loaf of our industry. Were this the case, how many manufactories we 
would have in operation and how many American-built ships would we 
have on the ocean in operation to-day. [Applause.] Under these cir- 
cumstances we should not have to regret the condition to which we have 
fallen. Through the defects in the currency of the country, also, its full 
development has been materially prevented. An illustration which 
suggests itself to my mind is this. Three years ago I had an inter- 
view with an embassy that came from Japan, and some facts there and 
then presented themselves. I found that that embassy, composed of 
some of the chief men of Japan, came to this country with the kindest 
possible sentiments in regard to the United States. There was noth- 
ing which they were not willing to do in exchange for what we might 
do for them. They reported a population of between 30,000,000 and 
40,000,000 of people, passing from a state of oriental civilization to 
European civilization, and sending to this country their products in 
exchange for what this country is able to give. Japan has no cotton 
of any consequence, few draft animals, few horses, and very little 
material for carrying on the manufacture of leather goods. The 
Japanese have no sheep, and no material for the manufacture of woollen 
goods, and yet they require in these respects sufficient material for pro- 
tection against the cold. This country was passing into a state of 
European civilization, and required leather goods, woolen and cotton 
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goods, the things which of all others the United States was specially 
adapted to produce, because the bulk of the work of this country is 
performed by machinery, and the raw material we are particularly fitted 
to produce, and Japan has to give in exchange an abundance of silk, 
tea, fibres, gums, and the material for the manufacture of paper. And 
yet when these Japanese came over here, the Yankees of the East, 
looking at the value of a shilling, they found out very soon, as it were, 
that their dollar and their shilling could not buy them as much in this 
country as in almost any other. What is the result? Why, the great 
trade we might have developed in connection with that nation of thirty 
millions people—a population almost equal to our own — is simply 
passing by us, and we have lost the control of the Pacific. I under- 
stand that last year there sailed out of German ports twenty-nine ves- 
sels having on board such of their products as were to be consumed in 
Japan. Here is another matter to be considered in reference to our 
financial difficulties. A few years ago a committee was appointed by 
Congress to investigate the condition of American shipping on the 
high seas, and a friend of mine, Mr. Lynch, of Maine, was at the head 
of the committee. The result of that investigation showed, as any 
man who understands the matter can prove, that before the year 1856, 
lumber came over from Canada free of duty and was worked up by us 
and our machinery into houses and the like, and sent all over the 
world. After 1856, twenty per cent. duty was put on, and our people 
moved their capital and machinery across the line, or the Canadians 
took up the business where we dropped it. Business, therefore, passed 
into the hands of the Canadians, and whereas in 1866 no vessels ‘built 
of foreign material sailed out of British ports, they now have the trade 
to themselves almost exclusively. In conclusion, Mr. WeLts remarked 
that all that was now necessary was for the people to understand the 
situation, and put some one in the executive management of the 
country who understood its conditions and would faithfully attend to 
its interests. 

The Cuarrman said that while he was unqualifiedly in accord with 
the general sentiments expressed by Mr. Wells, and the very able 
paper of Professor Sumner, there yet occurred to him an idea or two 
which he desired to express. He was aware that he was speaking from 
the unpopular side of the subject, because he was brought up as a pro- 
tectionist and still adhered to that platform. When, therefore, Profes- 
sor Sumner imputed to the spirit of protection a disposition to limit 
the hours of labor, and to limit the quantity of production, he seemed 
to be following the old maxim, and perpetuating the bad name of the 
dog. Now, where did the idea and practice of restriction originate but 
in the great protective country of the world, — in England? England, 
too, gave birth to the limitation of the hours of labor, through her 
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trades-unions, and the restriction of the hours of labor was at the very 
bottom of the trades-unions movement. This spirit of restriction, both 
as to hours of labor and production, was foisted upon this country from 
Europe, and is not indigenous to America. But after all, is there not 
a great deal of philosophy in the idea? Should our furnaces be run to 
their full capacity, and our iron-masters go on making iron without any 
regard to whether they can sell it, and should our merchants go on 
importing without knowing whether there is likely to be a demand for 
their goods? As he understood this question it was purely one of sup- 
ply and demand. The remarks of Mr. Wells about Canadian reci- 
procity recalled to the Chairman’s mind the fact that Professor Gold- 
win Smith, who had spent some years in this country and Canada, had 
recently in England publicly defended the principle of protection from 
a Canadian point of view. Now, the whole world, in a sort of abstract 
way, looked upon free trade as the ultimate goal to be attained ; but it 
may be doubted whether the world would ever, in an infinity of years, 
reach that goal. It was not to be doubted that the interests of the 
various countries of the world are widely divergent, and the world is 
not one nation. The example of the Zollverein in Germany was as 
remarkable as that of England, and it was beyond question that Ger- 
many had within the past few years reduced the cost of production to 
such a minimum as enabled her to compete with England. It appeared, 
however, that Professor Sumner had been inclined to overlook entirely 
the social aspect of this whole topic of free trade. The “ Economist” 
lately presented some good ideas concerning it, in which that journal 
said the popular argument that sheep-farming was the only business 
which Australia should develop simply because she could produce sheep 
cheaper than any other country, was a very hard suggestion toward the 
welfare and prosperity of the colonists. Why? Because the Australian 
needs development, and desires it as deeply as does any other man of 
progress ; and a country can only be developed by the development of 
the manufacturing as well as the productive industries. To condemn 
Australia to a career of perpetual sheep-farming, and to that exclu- 
sively, would be to limit her growth and cripple her intellectual ad- 
vancement. As nations at peace with each other are drawn more 
closely together by the ties of commerce and industrial enterprise, all 
these interests which are now discordant may be blended into an inter- 
national harmony. We must remember, however, that that time has 
not yet come, nor, indeed, does it appear very imminent. 

Mr. Cuartes Moran said that the financial question is, What are 
the instruments of exchange that we have? It is customary to con- 
demn paper money, and this is just on the issue of Government paper 
money, which, instead of adding to the prosperity of the country, takes 
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away from it. Government money must be put at the bottom of the 
list of all money ; and bank money, which is the very best that ever was 
imagined or that man has ever dreamed of, must be put at the top. 
The great error is to suppose that a certain amount of currency will 
always be exactly the proper amount needed. Lord Overstone and 
Sir Robert Peel fell into this error. Sir Robert Peel issued £14,000,000 ; 
no more was to be issued at any time, and it was then supposed that a 
uniform amount of money was wanted. Have the exchanges of the 
world ever been made in bullion alone? To-day coin and bank notes, 
as shown by Sir John Lubbock in England, and in this country by the 
Clearing-house, only represent from three to four per cent. of the pay- 
ments made, and the remaining ninety-six to ninety-seven per cent. are 
paid in London and New York in commercial paper. What would be 
the difference if even the three or four per cent. were to be doubled ? 
This has entirely escaped the attention of the economists. Increased 
production needs an increase of the amount of exchange; and pro- 
duction increases every day. 

Mr. Braprorp said he cordially agreed with Professor Sumner in 
his opinion that republicanism was now on its trial, and that on this 
question of finance the fate and future of the people of this country 
were involved. He sympathized with those people who, as one of the 
results of the war, acquired a new faith in republicanism. He held, 
however, that this was a very different matter, and was to be settled in 
a very different way. When the rebels were at Gettysburg, was there 
any talk of educating the people of the North up to the task of con- 
quering them? No; we went to West Point and tried the men who 
were trained there. We found General Grant and he took Vicksburg ; 
found General Meade and he conquered at Gettysburg. This question 
of finance was one on which the people in this room could not agree ; 
and how, therefore, was it possible that the people of the United States 
could agree about it? If they would settle this question, they should 
have a man who would take the reins and drive. The Secretary of 
the Treasury had no power to make laws, and the men who made them 
had no responsibility for their effect. Everything that was now done 
was the result of a compromise. How was the system to be carried on 
in this way? Instead of pressure coming from below, it should come 
from above. It was personal force that would solve the difficulty, and 
when they had a man in the Treasury that would be able to act there 
as General Grant did at Vicksburg, they would carry him over Con- 
gress, and it was thus that the difficulty would be solved. 

Mr. Samvuet B. Rueeues made a brief address, in which he alluded 
to the variable value of a dollar. A dollar, in his estimation, should 
represent 25.8 grains of gold, but it now only represented about twenty- 
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one or twenty-two, and if General Butler and Mr. Logan had their 
way in Congress it would soon be not worth even that figure. 

About half the papers read at the ten sessions of the General Meet- 
ing were discussed by experienced persons, but no full report of these 
discussions could be made. Such as have been reported, briefly or fully, 
will be found in this and the succeeding numbers of the Journal. 

The Address of the President, the Reports of the Secretary and of 
Dr. Lincoln, and the papers of Dr. Woolsey, Mr. Bradford, Mr. Hub- 
bard, Dr. Gallaudet, Mr. Brockway, and Mr. Greenough were not dis- 
cussed at all, either from the lateness of the hour at which they were 
read, or from some other cause. In lieu of a discussion, in some 
cases, the editor has printed information or suggestions bearing upon 
the subject of the paper,—as, for example, in connection with Mr. 
Brockway’s paper, the valuable suggestions made by Sir Walter 
Crofton to the New York Prison Association concerning the conditional 
release of convicts. At the close of the paper read shortly before Mr. 
Brockway’s by Mr. Angell, President of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, after Mr. Henry Bergh had 
spoken, Hon. Jackson S. Shultz, former President of the Metropolitan 
Board of Health of New York, who presided at the session, assured the 
Association that Mr. Angell had rather understated than exaggerated 
the cruelties inflicted upon animals, as shown in his official experience, 
and expressed the hope that the subject would now attract public atten- 
tion more generally and reforms be instituted in this country which 
had long been introduced in some parts of Europe. Some recent in- 
formation respecting the treatment of this subject in Europe will be 
found annexed to Mr. Angell’s paper. 

No vote or other action of the Association was had, nor was any 
resolution moved upon the financial questions under debate; but the 
whole tone of the speakers and the response of the audience showed 
that those present favored a return, as soon as possible, to a specie 
basis for public and private financiering. 

On other subjects a few resolutions were introduced and votes were 
passed during the General Meeting. A resolution passed by the Con- 
ference of Health Boards in favor of the general establishment of 
Boards of Public Health in all the States of the Union, was adopted 
by the General Meeting. The plan of forming Branch Associations, 
Local Departments, and Committees of Correspondence auxiliary to 
the American Social Science Association (printed on pages 2-3), was 
read at one of the sessions for the information of the members present. 
The votes passed are to be considered as expressions of opinion or as 
suggestions to the Executive Committee, the transaction of formal 
business at a General Meeting of the Association not being customary, 
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and such votes not being regarded as explicit instructions to the Exec- 
utive Committee. Under the vote favoring the circulation of the 
report on “ Pauperism in New York” as a cheap tract, the Committee 
have already obtained its publication as a part of the annual report of 
the Boston Overseers of the Poor, in which form it will reach several 
thousand readers. The vote in regard to the paper of Dr. Jenkins, 
will be carried out when that is published along with the other sani- 
tary papers in the next number of the Journal. The votes and resolu- 
tions above alluded to are as follows : — 


Resolved, That it is expedient to establish State Boards of Health in all 
the States where they do not now exist, and that in these and other States 
the Supervision of Registration and the Collection of Vital Statistics should 
be assigned to the Board of Health. 

Resolved, That Dr. Jenkins be requested to annex to his paper on “ Tent 
Hospitals” simple diagrams illustrating this subject, and also formulas for 
further inquiry and observation, and that, when this has been done, the 
Executive Committee of this Association be requested to publish a separate 
edition of the paper and to distribute it carefully throughout the country. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to print and circu- 
late in a cheap tract, the Report on “ Pauperism in the City of New York,” 
read May 22. 





In future General Meetings it is proposed to follow more closely the 
practice, which experience has proved to be a good one, of the British 
Social Science Congresses. At these a week or more is devoted to 
the meetings, and in connection with the papers and debates various 
exhibitions, excursions, and public meetings are arranged, which bring 
together many persons not members of the Association, and give them, 
for the time at least, an intelligent interest in some of the topics of 
Social Science. One of the most useful of these adjuncts to the British 
Congresses has been, of late years, the “ Sanitary and Educational 
Exhibition,” of which we give below some account, in copying the an- 
nouncement for Glasgow in the present year: — 


Sanitary and Educational Exhibition, in Connection with the Social Science 


Congress, to be held at Glasgow, from the 30th of September to the 10th of 
October 1874. 


The Third Exhibition of Sanitary, Educational, and Domestic Appliances 
in connection with the Congress of the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science, will take place from the 30th of September to the 
10th of October next, in the Drill Hall, Burnbank, Glasgow. The success 
which attended the two previous exhibitions, namely, at Leeds, in 1871, and 
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Norwich, last year, encourages the Managing Committee to look forward to a 
very large and valuable display of scientific and useful appliances coming 
within the range of their operations. The object of the exhibition is to 
bring under the notice of the public generally, and particularly those who are 
interested in social, sanitary, and educational questions, the latest scientific 
appliances for improving the public health and promoting education. These 
will be classified under the following heads, viz. : — 

I, Warming, Ventilation, and Lighting, which will comprise grates, stoves, 
flues, furnaces, boilers, hot-air and water processes of warming, systems 
of ventilation, lamps, gasaliers, jets, reflectors, etc. 

II. Domestic Appliances and Economic Apparatus, to consist of stoves, 
ranges and ovens (heated with gas or otherwise), for roasting, baking, 
or boiling, etc., food manufacturing machines, culinary utensils, and 
articles of domestic utility and household economy. 

III. Sanitary Architecture and Appliances, for outward and interior orna- 
mentation including lavatories, baths, closets, filters, fountains, orna- 
mental bricks, tiles, cements, concretes, slag, stoneware, and clayware. 

IV. Sanitary Engineering and Disinfectants for all things connected with the 
supply of water, drain pipes, tubes, sinks, taps, traps, troughs, closets, 
urinals, filters, sewage and drainage contrivances, disinfectants, deod- 
orants, antiseptics, etc. 

V. Food and clothing, specimens of food and confectionery of all descriptions, 
condensed fluids, preserved meats, fruits, vegetables, and other articles 
of general consumption, beverages, and specimens of adulteration in 
various forms. Articles of dress and clothing best adapted for men, 
women, and children, in all weathers, beds and bedding for hospitals 
and tents, and belts and fittings for protection of life at sea. 

VI. School Furniture and Educational Apparatus, comprising models, and 
plans of school buildings, school desks and furniture, gymnastics, maps, 
drawings, books, and other articles used in teaching. 

These classes are intended to contain all sorts of utensils and appliances 
appertaining to the advancement of sanitary science, the improvement of 
health, and the promotion of education. 

The management of the exhibition, as heretofore, will be under the super- 
intendence of a committee. A small charge will be made for space and ad- 
mission, to cover the cost of making the necessary arrangements and defraying 
the working expenses, and the whole will be undertaken, subject to the fol- 
lowing regulations and conditions. 

JAMES ROBINSON, 
Secretary to the Managing Committee. 
1 ApAm Srreet, ADELPHI, LonDoN, 
June 1st, 1874. 


Regulations and Conditions. 
I. All articles must illustrate some sanitary, social, or educational im- 
provement. 
II. The Managing Committee reserve to themselves the right to accept 
or reject any article proposed for exhibition. 
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Il. 


IV. 


VI. 


VIL. 


Vill. 


IX. 


XI. 


XIII. 
XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


All articles named in the application for space must have their chief 
characteristics pointed out in a short statement. 

In the event of the articles for exhibition being approved, space will 
be at once allotted on the following scale of charges per square 
foot, viz.: — 9d. for bench space; 6d. for floor space; 3d. for wall 
space. No space will be allotted for a less amount than 10s., and 
all charges must be paid at the time of allotment. 


. In special cases the Managing Committee may grant the use of space 


and benches free. 
All applications for space must be made to the Secretary to the 
Managing Committee, on or before the 19th of September. 
Articles, when approved by the Managing Committee, will be re- 
ceived on the 26th and 28th of September only. 
Exhibitors are invited to describe, in person or otherwise, the par- 
ticulars of the articles exhibited. 
Articles will be arranged in six classes, viz.: — 
1. Warming, Ventilation, and Lighting. 
2. Domestic Appliances and Economic Apparatus. 
8. Sanitary Architecture and Appliances. 
4. Sanitary Engineering and Disinfectants. 
5. Food and Clothing. 
6. School Furniture and Educational Apparatus. 


. Duplicates of bulky articles cannot be exhibited. 


To every article a label should be affixed, stating to what class the 
exhibit belongs, and, if for sale, the price thereof. 


. Should any exhibited article be sold, the same shall not be removed 


until the exhibition closes. 

Certificates of approval will be awarded by competent judges. 

Notices will be placarded in the exhibition to the effect that no 
article should be handled or misplaced, unless personal examina- 
tion is invited. 

The Committee will not be responsible for the safety of any articles 
exhibited, but will use every effort to protect them whilst under 
their charge. 

The cost of conveying goods to and from the exhibition must be 
borne by the exhibitors themselves. 

The carriage of all articles sent to the exhibition must be prepaid, 
and. packages should be addressed to the Secretary of the Man- 
aging Committee, Drill Hall, Burnbank, Glasgow. Each package 
should bear the name and address of the sender as well as the 
consignee. 

The exhibition will open on Wednesday, September 30, and close 
on Saturday, October 10; and all articles exhibited must be 
cleared on the Monday or Tuesday following. 

The exhibition will be open to the public on payment of an entrance 
fee of half-a-crown the first day; and of 6d. from nine to three 
o’clock, and 2d. from three to ten o’clock on other days. 


. Catalogues will be sold at a small charge, and will be ready on the 


opening day. 
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By GrorGE WILLIAM Curtis, Esq., or NEw York, PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
TuEsDAY EventnG, May 19, 1874. 


LapIEs AND GENTLEMEN: My duty this evening is very simple and 
very pleasant, and, you will be glad to know, very brief, for it is to 
welcome you to the general meeting of the Social Science Association, 
and, as it were, to say a brief grace over the feast that is spread for 
you. And, upon your part, as you seat yourselves, you will doubtless 
say that you are very glad to come to a social science meeting, but 
that you would like very much to know what social science is. And I 
again should be very happy if I could answer your question in a word 
or in a phrase. If I say that by social science we mean the science 
of society, you will truly reply that I move without advancing ; nor, 
indeed, could I assert that the relations of social phenomena, modified 
as they perpetually are by the human will, and by almost incalculable 
conditions, have been reduced to the laws of an exact science, or ever 
could be. But, undoubtedly, as Mr. Herpert SPENCER says, so far 
as the phenomena of society can be generalized, and interpretation can 
be based upon this generalization, so far there can be science. The 
aims of this Society, however, are very practical. It seeks to build a 
platform upon which an honest and able inquiry can be conducted as 
to the best methods of advancing in every way the great interests of 
society. While solitary thinkers everywhere are studying and meditat- 
ing the great problems of economy and trade and finance, sanitary 
questions, pauperism and crime, the progress of education, the amend- 
ment of laws, the extension of a loftier international comity, the im- 
provement of political methods, and all similar themes, each student’s 
research being a single ray of light, this Society would bring all those 
scattered rays toa focus, and so illuminate the path of national progress 
and true glory while in its degree it cheers mankind. All advance 
from barbarism to civilization is the development of social science. 
The spirit that seeks higher conditions of life and wider knowledge is 
its minister. Five hundred years ago, a wise and pious citizen of 
Florence observed that three times within his remembrance one of the 
church towers of the city had been struck by lightning, and he thought 


that he perceived that what was needed for a proper protection was to 
3 
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place upon the summit of the tower a choice selection of holy relics. 
Four centuries later Dr. Franklin went out one afternoon, with his 
kite and key, in the face of a thunder-cloud, and solved the problem. 
That is the spirit of the student of social science. He is not satisfied 
with holy relics as a conductor of lightning, and would stimulate the 
public mind to work with kite and key in the face of the blackest 
clouds of tradition and ignorance, and solve the problems of the public 
well-being. But the Association has no other machinery than that 
which you will see during this meeting — suggestions and discussions 
by experts and special students. It is now nearly ten years old, and 
although its work has been very modest, it has enjoyed the sympathy 
and aid of many of the men most eminent in every branch of its 
inquiries, and its volumes of transactions, containing the papers that 
have been read at its meetings, are full of the results of the most ad- 
vanced observation and thought upon the most important social topics. 
As an illustration of the subjects of its interest, I may cite one in 
which I have been myself deeply interested, the reform of the civil 
service. The Association in some of its earliest meetings, and by the 
warm urgency of my honored predecessor, Mr. Samuet Etior, con- 
sidered this subject, and it is an admirable illustration of the value of 
this platform. For, unlike the platforms of political parties, which have 
declared for it, this platform means upon that subject exactly what it 
says. It is a political subject, but it is in no sense partisan; it is 
especially patriotic. We have urged, and still urge, it upon the grounds 
both of the greater efficiency and economy of the service, and the 
purification of politics which must result. As the great political evil 
of the times is corruption, every good citizen is morally bound to con- 
sider the methods of withstanding it; and as no single practical 
measure would do so much to remedy that corruption by destroying its 
machinery and introducing better methods, the reform of the civil 
service is especially one of the subjects for the consideration of which 
this Association exists. But I am not to speak to you of these details. 
The work of social science in the United States will be the subject of 
a special report on Friday afternoon by Mr. F. B. Sanpory, the 
Secretary of the Society, a gentleman whose practical acquaintance 
with that work, and, especially, as former Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Charities, with the great problem of modern corruption, 
pauperism, and crime, gives authority to every word that he says upon 
the subject. 

While thus, ladies and gentlemen, I bid you the most cordial wel- 
come to this meeting, and to every session of it, I cannot sit down 
without giving that greeting a tone of sadness by recalling our great 
co-laborer, first named among the Directors of the Society, full always 
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of the most zealous interest in its work — Professor AGassiz. Had 
he lived, I doubt not you would have seen him upon this platform this 
evening, and in that great genial presence how gladly should we have 
recognized one of the noblest specimens of manhood that this century 
has seen. Thirty years ago he came to this country, and while as a 
man of science he was a true citizen of the world, yet he chose 
America for his home. As Sir Isaac Newton said of Roger Coates, 
the young astronomer, when he came to Cambridge, “ Now the world 
will know something,” it might have been said of Acassiz when he 
came to us, “Now America will learn something!” And how much 
it learned! Not only in the direct lessons that he taught; not alone 
in the lecture-room, where, with the ever-young enthusiasm of science 
and the magnetism of a simple love of truth, 
“* His look 

Drew audience and attention still as night 

Or Summer’s noontide air.’’ 

Not in this way alone, but in his indifference to money-making and 
his consecration of great powers to great ends, what a lesson he taught 
of the essential glory of the intellectual life, showing to us, who would 
hardly have believed it, that a modest scholar and teacher with a heart 
as large as his brain and a hand as generous as his heart, could live 
his simple private life and go down to his grave with a national 
veneration and tender sorrow such as no king in history ever received. 
He was a teacher, and he teaches still. How well sings his friend and 
neighbor, Lowell, in that monody which Milton mourning Lycidas 
would not have disclaimed: — 

‘*We have not lost him all, he is not gone 
To the dumb herd of them that wholly die; 
The beauty of his better self lives on 
In minds he touched with fire, in many an eye 
He trained to truth’s exact severity ; 
He was a teacher — why be grieved for him 
Whose living word still stimulates the air? 
In endless file shall loving scholars come 
The glow of his transmitted torch to share, 


And trace his features with an eye less dim 
Than ours whose sense familiar wont makes numb.”’ 














THE WORK OF SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A Report By F. B. SAnBoRN, GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
READ May 22, 1874. 

Amone the adventures which Cervantes ascribes to his famous hero, 
the Knight of La Mancha, is an encounter with several chevaliers of 
industry on their way to the galleys, one of whom turns out to be an 
author. “ What is the title of your book?” said the knight to Gines 
de Passamonte, the autobiographer. “The Life of Gines de Passa- 
monte,” was the reply. “ And is it finished?” quoth Don Quixote. 
“ How can it be finished?” answered he, “since my life is not yet 
finished.” To report with any completeness on the work of Social 
Science in our country is more difficult than for a man to complete 
his own biography, since it is the life of the whole community which 
he is writing who undertakes to speak of Social Science; and before 
one event has been recorded a hundred others have taken place. But 
something may, perhaps, be said within the half hour allotted me to 
indicate some of the main features and later manifestations of American 
Social Science. 

Do not expect me to define the phrase, however, even negatively, by 
stating what Social Science is not. I have never seen or heard of a 
person who could concisely define what it is we call social science, or 
state wherein it differs from other branches of human knowledge. It 
seems, indeed, to be neither a science nor an art, but a mingling of the 
two, or of fifty sciences and arts, which all find a place in it. What- 
ever concerns mankind in their social, rather than in their individual 
relations, belongs to this comprehensive abstraction, and social science 
shades off easily and imperceptibly into metaphysics on one side, 
philanthrophy on another, political economy on a third, and so round 
the whole circle of ‘human inquiry. _ Pope advises us “to grasp the eel 
of science by the tail.” Now to deal with a science so fleeting, so 
fluctuating, and Protean as this in a country like ours, where every- 
thing fluctuates and glides into every other thing, is to grasp the most 
elusive of eels by the most tantalizing of tails; it slips from our hold 
and defies all attempts to classify it. 

And yet there is social science work to be done; so much of it that 
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nobody can either do it all or see whether it gets done or not. It is 
multifarious and endless, like woman’s work, of which the saying runs, 


‘* Man’s work lasts from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work is never done.”’ 


Much of it is literally women’s work, and is getting done by them more 
and more; but there is room enough for all sexes and ages in the 
field of social science. The harvest is plentiful, or will be, but the 
laborers are few, and we are seeking to engage more, both for seed- 
time and for harvest. It is one of our advantages in America that we 
can plant anew in virgin soil, and are free without effort from many of 
the weeds that choke the harvest in other countries. But this happy 
condition does not long continue, and there are already portions of the 
country where we have in abundance the evils of an old civilization, 
as well as the crudities and deficiencies of a new one. To avail our- 
selves of the experience of other countries, without imagining that it 
strictly applies to our own condition, is the first duty of an American 
student in social science. 

In order to do this, of course we must know what our own condition 
is; and to those who have not had their attention drawn to the matter, 
it will be surprising to learn how little we know in America of the 
actual circumstances of the people. We make great parade from time 
to time, of the Census tables, the statistical reports from the Treasury 
Department, the Bureau of Agriculture, etc., and other professed ex- 
hibitions of our material condition; but it is only those who know 
least about the facts who are able to put much trust in these statistics. 
Even if we have all faith, and can assume them to be true at the time 
they were taken, the growth and change of the country is such that 
they are wholly inadequate and misleading a twelve-month afterward. 
Perhaps others have been more fortunate, but I have never yet seen a 
statement of the two great crops of the United States, cotton and 
breadstuffs, made six months after the harvest that seemed to be within 
ten per cent. of reasonable certainty; and J strove in vain for a year 
or two to get an estimate worth retaining of another great staple — the 
stock and increase of horses and cattle. Perhaps you will refer me to 
the Census tables ; but then I should reply, as Sir Robert Walpole did 
about history, “That I know to be false.” The census is “a fable 
agreed upon,” which, again, was Napoleon’s definition of history, and 
one which he did his best to prove just. An American census, in its 
best estate, is a combination of guesses and mistakes, elaborately com- 
puted and selected; and such it must remain until the law is so 
amended as to allow us to employ the means which experience has 
shown to be necessary in other countries. We have the satisfaction 
of knowing, however, that each successive ten years gives us better 
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guesses and more trustworthy computations, and in several particulars 
the national Census is still our best authority. 

This is especially true in regard to the statistics of birth and death, 
the collection of which is even yet strangely neglected by most of the 
State governments, and carefully performed as yet by only five or six, 
— namely, in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, 
and one or two of the Western States. Neither of the four greatest 
States — New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio— have as yet 
any useful State system of registration. The great cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Cincinnati all have such a system, and fur- 
nish us valuable facts ; and the same is true of some of the other large 
cities in these four States and elsewhere ; but among more than half 
the population of the United States no systematic effort is made to re- 
cord and report the number of births, deaths, or marriages taking place 
in a year. Consequently, even the meagre, contradictory, and mislead- 
ing vital statistics gathered once in ten years by the Census Bureau at 
Washington become of some value in the absence of others; and the 
same may be said of many other portions of the decennial reports. 
But it should be the first effort of all students of social science to make 
these reports annual, as they are in some European countries, and to 
promote in each State the inquiries and statistical returns which alone 
can give a high value to the national census-taking and its published 
results. Every State should maintain a Statistical Bureau, and that of 
the nation should be permanent, instead of coming into existence for a 
few years at a time once in a decade. One of the best statisticians in 
the country, and perhaps I may say in the world, Dr. Edwin M. Snow, 
of Rhode Island, in giving reasons, a few years ago, for the creation of 
a permanent Bureau of General Statistics at Washington, said very 
truly : — 


“ The greatest defects in all our censuses have been owing to the want of 
knowledge and experience in those employed upon them. We are almost 
destitute of men in this country, except in three or four States, who are famil- 
iar with the practical duties required in taking a census. With a corps of 
clerks educated in the best methods of doing their duties, and with trained 
men to obtain the information, and by making use of local officers and other, 
sources of information in different States, 1 am perfectly confident that a 
permanent census bureau could obtain all the information now obtained by 
a decennial census, except that relating to population, and could obtain it 
every year, with no greater expense than is now required to obtain it once in 
ten years. When such bureaus become general in all the States, the National 
Government will be able, with their assistance, to obtain all the statistics now 
obtained by the national census, and much more; far more frequently, far 
more correctly, and with much less expense.” 


Such bureaus have been established under various names in Maine, 
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Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Minnesota, 
and probably in other States. They have accomplished little as yet, 
but the near approach of the centennial birthday of the Republic 
(July 4, 1876) is stimulating the States to make their statistics more 
complete and exact; and several of them will probably present during 
the year 1876 a fuller collection of facts of all kinds concerning their 
population, industries, and social statistics than has ever been seen in 
this country hitherto. The philosopher in “ Gulliver” has given it for 
his opinion that “ whoever could make two ears of corn or two blades 
of grass to grow upon a spot of ground where only one grew before, 
would deserve better of mankind, and do more essential service to his 
country, than the whole race of politicians put together.” The same 
praise can be given in a smaller degree, perhaps, to the man who 
causes two facts to be known and put on record where but one was 
known before. 

Next to the collection of facts comes the dissemination of principles 
and the practical application of them to the condition of things revealed 
by statistics. This is the more attractive work and the nobler; but it 
is less indispensable than the humbler task of the census-taker and the 
Statistician. Rather, perhaps, should it be spoken of as more inev- 
itable ; for ideas can no more be avoided than can the change of sea- 
sons. But an idea in the wrong place, a notion out of its latitude, 
a principle inapplicable to the case in hand — these are quite as likely 
to be hurtful as helpful, while facts and dates never injured anybody 
undeservedly. Moreover, ideas may be crude and principles can be 
misunderstood or only half learned, and thence comes much of the mis- 
chief in the world; while statistics, however tasteless, can never be 
poisonous in themselves, it is only when misapplied by imperfect or 
perverted reasoning that they seem to do harm. Hence, I place as 
first and most important the collection of facts; next in order comes 
the combination and application of them. And upon this second 
branch of social science work, our association once received some most 
useful hints from a great man, now dead — the late Horace GREELEY. 
At our Albany general meeting, in February, 1869, Mr. Greeley briefly 
addressed us in words that were then less regarded than they would be 
now. “The most urgent public need of to-day,” he said, “is the care- 
ful preparation and cheap publication of a series of larger tracts, em- 
bodying all that is known beyond dispute in the domain of natural, 
intellectual, and moral science ; concise but comprehensive treatises on 
distinct topics of practical consequence.” Among these topics, Mr. 
Greeley enumerated, by way of illustration, ventilation, food, health, 
habitations, etc., and he closed his short address with a statement em- 
bodying his definition of Social Science, — perhaps as good as any we 
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have heard. After urging that a society should be found or formed 
“to provide and diffuse such summaries for popular use of elementary, 
physical, and moral truth,” he added that this “would surely and sig- 
nally conduce to the diffusion of knowledge, virtue, and happiness, — 
in other words, to the advancement of social science.’’ 

No one has yet undertaken precisely this work in America — akin 
to that which Lord Brougham, the father of the British Social Science 
Association, labored, along with Mrs. Somerville and others, to pro- 
mote in Great Britain, forty or fifty years since, under the name of the 
“diffusion of useful knowledge.” Fonblanque and the wits of that 
time insisted, after some unlucky publications, that Lord Brougham’s 
true mission was either the “confusion of useful knowledge,” or the 
“diffusion of useless knowledge,’ thus pointing out two of the risks 
which such an undertaking must encounter. But whatever the risks 
are, it is one of the most needed functions of social science in America 
now to perform this work attempted by Brougham and recommended 
by Greeley. The newspaper can do much in this way, and actually 
does it, but under some limitations and with some perversions which it 
is possible to avoid. Probably no one agency in America ever did so 
much in this way, from 1841 to 1872, as Mr. Greeley’s own newspaper ; 
but that did not satisfy its founder, as we saw at Albany. To some ex- 
tent before 1869, and in a greater degree since, work of this sort has 
been essayed by public boards of health, charities, education, and the 
like. The Massachusetts Board of Health, which made its first report 
in 1870, has devoted five annual volumes to enlightening the public on 
sanitary topics, and exists mainly for that purpose; the California, 
Minnesota, and Michigan Boards of Health, in a somewhat different 
manner, are doing the same thing; the recently appointed Sanitary 
Commission of New Jersey aims at something of the sort; while the 
new and vigorous American Public Health Association is engaged in 
combining the intelligence and activity of sanitarians in all parts of the 
country {in the work of investigating and making public matters of 
special interest. The ten existing State boards of charities (not all 
called by that name) publish reports yearly or biennially upon their 
special topics, some of which — as in New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Massachusetts— have a value beyond the State in 
which they are prepared. In summoning conferences of these official 
boards to be held in connection with our general meeting, the Associa- 
tion hoped to bring together and unite more closely, for research and 
practical administration, these organizations which exist for the same 
general purpose. This hope has been amply justified by the sessions of 
Wednesday and Thursday, which are to be followed hereafter by other 
conferences, and by united action, so far as that shall be found practi- 
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cable. In the Wednesday’s conference we had delegates or letters of 
codperation from seven of the ten boards of State charities now exist- 
ing, namely: from New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Kansas; and but for the presence of 
some of these boards at the recent Prison Congress in St. Louis, we 
should doubtless have seen other States represented. The appointment 
of committees for future work, and the discussions concerning the in- 
sane, the laws of pauper settlement, and the prevention of pauperism, 
will indicate in part what was done at this conference. 

» The conference of health boards convened in this Hall yesterday and 
to-day was invited from similar motives, and has resulted in bringing 
these important bodies, now rapidly increasing in number and efficiency, 
into better acquaintance with each other. Methods have been dis- 
cussed, plans of organization and administration proposed, and the way 
opened for a more methodical and uniform system of sanitary super- 
vision and vital registration to be introduced and commended to the 
whole country. Gentlemen representing boards of health in New 
York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Maryland have been present, 
and each State has contributed its share of information and suggestion. 
To-day these boards have been in conference also with members of the 
State boards of charities, the duties of the two organizations often lying 
parallel, or even intermingling with each other. For example, the 
California Board of Health exercises a supervision over the State 
prisons and other public establishments of California; the same, I 
believe, is the case in Minnesota, and the same arrangement has been 
proposed, though not yet adopted, in Maryland. 

There are other organizations, special or general in their character, 
with which our Association is céoperating, so far as practicable; and 
among these has already been named one of the most recent, — the 
American Public Health Association, — whose sessions in this city last 
winter attracted so much notice, and drew out so many able papers and 
discussions on sanitary topics. An older body of medical men, working 
in a specialty, which, however, is of universal interest and concern, the 
American Association of Medical Superintendents of Insane Asylums, 
includes among its members several of our own number, two or three 
of whom have met with us here, and more would have done so but for 
the meeting of their annual conference at Nashville this week. 

The National Prison Association, which may be regarded as an off- 
shoot from our own, since it was founded by several of our active mem- 
bers, is engaged in another phase of social science work. It both col- 
lects information and promulgates principles, and by its proceedings at 
Cincinnati, Baltimore, and, last week, at St. Louis, it has exerted a consid- 
erable influence in favor of a reform of prison discipline and of criminal 
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law. We had the pleasure yesterday of welcoming its founder and 
Secretary (Dr. Wines) to our sessions here. Periodical conventions, 
like those held by the instructors of the blind, of deaf mutes, etc., are 
likewise laboring in the same general direction with ourselves, and of 
late years with increased activity. It has been one of the cherished 
purposes of our own Association to maintain relations of friendship and 
mutual assistance with all these special organizations, so far as they 
will permit us to do so. 

It is the practical application of _" science, however, which neces- 
sarily interests the largest number of our countrymen ; and the examples 
of this are numberless. In every State, and in all parts of the same 
State, social science work is done by philanthropic men and women, 
many of whom would be surprised or amused if you told them they 
were “ promoting social science.” Like the Frenchman who had been 
talking prose all his life without suspecting it, they have served the 
cause of social science while indulging the luxury or performing the 
thankless tasks of public benevolence. Perhaps the best example of 
this is one of the most recent — the formation of Training Schools for 
Nurses in this city, in Boston, Philadelphia, and New Haven, which has 
been the work of a few ladies in these cities during the year 1873. The 
enterprise was novel, the difficulties have been great, and are not yet 
wholly overcome; but a beginning has been made, and now at least fifty 
women are training themselves by experience as nurses in great hospitals 
to carry on that profession skillfully in after life. Another work in 
which women have had a great share has been the improved instruction 
of deaf mutes by means of articulation, something almost unknown in 
America eight years ago, when our Association first discussed it, while 
now there are three or four large schools teaching exclusively in that 
way, and more than 500 pupils in the whole country who benefit by it. 
A kindred measure in aid of the blind is that for cheap and improved 
printing in the raised alphabet, which has been lately brought to the 
notice of our Association by Mr. Stephen P. Ruggles, an inventor and 
practical printer, who offers to establish and maintain a printing-house 
for the blind at his own expense. A committee of the Association, of 
which President Eliot, of Harvard University, is a member, is now con- 
sidering the feasibility of putting the plan in operation at Boston. 
Other practical measures which might be mentioned, are the establish- 
ment of special prisons for women in Indiana and Massachusetts; co- 
operative building companies for enabling the poor to build and own 
their own homes, which our former Vice-President, Mr. Quincy, of 
Boston, has shown to be easily done; establishments for the care of 
foundling and deserted infants, the prevention of pauperism by furnish- 
ing the poor with employment, etc. On some of these matters you have 
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heard or will hear others speak. You will also have the pleasure of 
listening this afternoon to a gentleman, the worthy son of a most hon- 
ored father, Dr. Gallaudet, of Washington, who has devoted himself for 
years to the higher instruction of deaf mutes, as his father, Dr. Gallau- 
det, of Hartford, did, sixty years ago, to their primary instruction. And 
in this connection permit me to say that one of the humbler and most 
neglected tasks of social science, the accurate enumeration of defective 
classes, like the deaf mutes, the insane, etc., has been carried on from 
time to time by some of our members. Dr. Jarvis, of Massachusetts ; 
Mr. F. H. Wines, of Illinois, and others, have made a special enumeration 
of the insane in particular localities; and I have myself undertaken to 
do so in regard to the deaf mutes of Massachusetts. The United States 
census of 1870 gives the number of this class as only 538 in that State ; 
but I hold in my hand a list giving the names, residences, and ages of 
more than 1,100, which has been verified by the town clerks and other 
well-informed persons in more than 200 cities and towns. Wor is there 
any reason to doubt that the actual number now residing in Massachu- 
setts is at least 1,300. It is very desirable that special enumerations 
akin to these should be made in other States, and I believe it has been 
done, with a like result, in New Jersey and perhaps elsewhere. 

In other directions there is much to be done. In improving educa- 
tion, from the ragged school and the half-time class to the most ambi- 
tious university course, and especially in providing for better education 
in art and in the handicrafts, a wide field is opened, and our Association 
has begun to cultivate it. In the reform of laws and the more system- 
atic study of jurisprudence, in the teaching of elementary principles of 
finance, in the establishment of an honest and intelligent civil service, 
both in the National and the State governments; in the movement to 
give full occupation to the aspirations and capacities of women, in the 
invention and extension of life-saving and labor-saving machinery, and 
the application of science to our whole social condition, there is scope 
enough, not only for our members, counted by hundreds, but for the 
hundreds of thousands whom the Christian Association, in whose hall 
we meet, rallies and trains in all parts of the country for its noble and 
beneficent tasks. In emulation of these young workers, who have put 
forth branches in all the States, our Association has lately provided a 
plan by which its work can be localized, and at the same time central- 
ized. 

We already have branch associations in Philadelphia, New Haven, 
Detroit, St. Louis, and San Francisco, and others are forming in Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Texas, and other States. The Vice-President of the 
Michigan. Association, Judge Brown, of Detroit, will have something to 
say concerning this subject. 
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In this infinite variety of need and opportunity for research and for 
practical work, the special place of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation is that of uniting all and communicating with all who may be 
willing to do so. It does not assume to direct, scarcely to advise or 
recommend, but to bring those who are striving for the same end into 
friendly relations with each other, and to furnish a common centre from 
which influence may radiate, and in which union may be found. Our 
methods are simple: the holding of meetings like this, or of smaller 
department meetings, the publication of a journal, the distribution of 
our own publications and those of other organizations, and the mainte- 
nance of correspondence with all parts of the civilized world. Our con- 
ditions of membership are also simple, the payment of an annual fee 
of five dollars being the pecuniary condition. It is our hope to enroll 
many new members among those who have attended our sessions, or 
read the admirable reports of them in the daily newspapers. 

I notice that one of these journals speaks of a social science meeting 
like this as “a clumsy contrivance.” So itis; but even a journalist 
may well remind himself that we live in a fallible and imperfect world 
— we “have this treasure in earthen vessels.” It has been asserted on 
the best English authority, that “ the times are out of joint ;” there are 
spots on the sun, and old Alphonso of Castile declared that if he had 
been consulted at the time, he could have given some useful hints to 
the Maker of the World. A Persian poet, who, if living in our day, 
would have been an editor, went further and offered to “break up the 
tiresome roof of heaven into new forms.” We are not so aspiring ; we 
are a little old-fashioned, in fact. What has been good enough for the 
world in the last 3,000 years — this clumsy contrivance of public ad- 
dresses and debates has hitherto been good enough for us. Like our 
forefathers, the early settlers of New England, who resolved thus, “ ‘That 
we will govern our plantations by the law of God until we have time to 
frame a better for ourselves,” we are likely for some years to go on as 
we have begun. But we are open to conviction, and welcome advice 
from all sources; partly because we are giving so much, and it is but 
fair play to take our own coin at our own counter. 

But the subjects which interest us, members of the Association, may 
well recall me to more serious thoughts. They relate to the highest 
concerns of mankind, or to those sufferings of humanity which appeal to 
our deepest compassion. In the tragedy lately enacted along the banks 
of a quiet stream in my own State, we may see not only the all-dispens- 
ing hand of Heaven, whose decrees are unchangeable, but the penalty 
of human carelessness and incapacity visited, as the law of God deter- 
mines, upon the innocent as well as the culpable. Out of their calamity 
the dwellers of the Mill River Valley mutely appeal to the students of 
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social science for the prevention of such misfortunes to other commu- 
nities. “May the gods forbid,” said the poor man to the ancient king, 
“that your fortune should ever be such as to make your knowledge of 
these matters greater than mine.” And it is for the service of men that 
science exists. The father of modern science, in a passage where the 
magnificence of the language contrasts nobly with the pious humility 
of the thought, has given utterance to this sentiment and to a higher 
sentiment. 

“ For men have entered into a desire of learning and science,” says 
Lord Bacon, “ sometimes for ornament and reputation, and sometimes to 
enable them for victory of wit and contradiction, and most times for lucre 
and profession ; as if there were sought in knowledge a couch whereupon 
rest a searching and restless spirit; or a terrace for a wandering and 
variable mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect; or a tower of 
state for a proud mind to raise itself upon; or a fort or commanding 
ground for strife and contention ; or a shop for profit or sale, and not 
to a rich store-house for the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s 
estate. But evermore it must be remembered that the least part of 
knowledge passed to man by this so large a charter from God must be 
subject to that use for which God hath granted it.” Unless social sci- 
ence works in this humble and religious spirit, all its labors are vain. 
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A Paper BY G. BRADFORD, Esq. or Boston. 
READ TuEsDAY EveninG, May 19, 1874. 


I po not purpose, on this occasion, to dwell upon the infinite evils 
and disgrace of irredeemable paper money ; nor to add one to, or 
enforce any one of the numerous expedients which, @ priori, are to 
lead us gently back to specie payments. - All of these, so far as they 
are worthy of a moment’s attention, involve contraction, their variety 
consisting in the method of performing that operation without pain. 
I have no faith in the efficacy of any such anesthetics. The first 
issue of Government legal tender notes came upon a country more in 
need of, and more fitted to render available a national paper money 
than any in the history of the world. It was like irrigation upon a 
desert, causing the wilderness, even in that terrible time of civil war, 
to blossom like the rose. But the gentle stream which fertilizes may 
become the roaring torrent to destroy. The wanton and excessive 
issues of greenbacks forced prosperity on to wild speculation. So 
much of the war account as could be settled with blood was promptly 
met, but the financial sacrifice has never been encountered, and writhe 
and struggle as we may, we cannot escape it. Mr. McCulloch’s first 
attempt at contraction produced the inevitable stringency, but Congress 
stopped the work as if such a result was not to be thought of. The 
panic last fall was a foretaste, and it is to be feared but a foretaste, 
of a stern process to be gone through, but instead of the acceptance 
of the lesson, it was made the pretext for a cowardly retreat to further 
inflation. 

It by no means appears, however, that the latter is in accordance 
with the sober sense of the country. We hear, in general terms, of 
certain sections being in favor of inflation, but from the commercial 
bodies in all the large cities protests have poured in, while almost all 
the leading newspapers in all sections, though agreeing in hardly any- 
thing else, join in denouncing further issues of paper. It is to be 
remembered also that thousands of individuals who could and would 
adjust their business arrangements to meet any active measures tend- 
ing certainly to specie payments, have, in fact, based them upon the 
evident leaning of Congress toward further inflation. The fact is, 
that in spite of the public demonstrations referred to the House of 
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Representatives, by a vote of more than two thirds did authorize the 
increase of forty-four millions of greenbacks; and that the Senate, 
upon which the hope of conservatism rested, not only confirmed this, 
but of its own motion added an amount of forty-six millions of bank 
circulation. It is true that the President, to his infinite honor, vetoed 
the bill, but it is an instructive comment on what I shall have presently 
to say, to remark how completely the whole power, even without 
forcing the President by a two thirds vote, is in the hands of the House 
of Representatives. Without increased taxes, or the power to make a 
loan, it is quite possible that the Treasury may have no other resource 
for money than the remainder of the so-called reserve; and a mere 
majority of the House can effectually block both of those expedients. 
A rider to the Appropriation Bills is also a well-known method of 
accomplishing doubtful ends. An appeal to the country is, of course, 
‘the ultimate resort, and an association is forming to influence exten- 
sively public opinion. I think it will be admitted, however, that en- 
lightened public opinion is not purely the basis of election to Congress. 
The caucus manipulation, and the office-trading which have so largely 
returned our present rulers, are not likely to remain inactive in the 
future. 

While presenting this dark picture, I pause for one consoling 
reflection. It is said, and I believe with truth, that no nation has 
ever resorted to an inconvertible currency without ultimate, at least 
partial repudiation. But then no other nation has ever had recourse 
to this expedient till its credit was exhausted and the inability to 
borrow left no other alternative. Our case was the exact reverse of 
this. History will record with wonder that the United States adopted, 
or at least persevered in, this ruinous policy from simple reluctance to 
sell a six per cent. bond below par. There has never been a moment 
since the war when our Government could not have funded any 
amount of greenbacks necessary for a return to specie payments by 
the sale of bonds, at what, with reference to the commercial standard 
of the country, may be called very reasonable rates. That this opera- 
tion will be ultimately submitted to, we refuse to doubt, but to what 
extent the contraction must be carried, and with how much of disaster 
to individuals, must depend on the degree of efficiency and intelligence 
in administration. The ship will weather the storm, but whether she 
comes into port dismasted, dismantled, and reduced to a hulk, or with 
the loss only of a few light sails and spars, will depend upon the 
seamanship, the strength and steadiness of the hand at the helm. Of 
course, I do not refer to any permanent destruction of the wealth of 
the country, but to the question whether thousands or hundreds of in- 
dividual fortunes shall be wrecked and families beggared. 
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The inquiry of first importance is, why the Government responds so 
little to the demands of the conservatism and intelligence of the 
country? Why the Treasury passes from one incompetent hand to 
another, with apparently a downward progression? The answer will 
not, I think, be far to seek, when we have compared our actual con- 
dition with the real requirements of efficient administration. 

First among these requirements we shall find unity. When the 
item of expenditure is placed in hands different from and independent 
of those which have to provide the means for that expenditure, the 
result, as the domestic economy in thousands of families could bear 
witness, is confusion and disaster. Our Government expenditure is 
mainly in the hands of a Committee on Appropriations ; the revenue 
in those of the Committee of Ways and Means. When last fall the 
deficit of revenue threatened to become important, an effort was made 
to reduce expenditure. But the committee in charge of that depart- 
ment have a direct and positive interest in maintaining their estimates, 
while they have little or none in the question of ways and means. 
Very little was therefore accomplished in that direction. The com- 
bined results of the labors of both committees come into the hands of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who has to cut his coat according to 
his cloth, having had no voice and very little influence in either of the 
vital elements of his administration. Is it not evident that in pro- 
portion as the adjustment of these two elements becomes more and 
more difficult, the officials, who, having such slight control over them 
are yet willing to accept the responsibility of being the nominal head 
of the Treasury, must of necessity be constantly declining in financial 
knowledge and skill ?. 

Again, the question of finance, which should be treated by itself, is 
frequently complicated with political issues. Both Secretaries Bout- 
well and Richardson had committed acts entirely illegal in issuing 
legal tender notes in excess of the amount authorized by law. If 
Congress enforced a return to three hundred and fifty-six millions they 
would distinctly render a verdict of “ Guilty,” without any means of 
inflicting punishment, except the extreme one of impeachment, and a 
damaging party scandal would have resulted. A limitation of the in- 
crease to the twenty-six millions which had already been paid out 
was too transparent compounding with felony. It would be interesting 
to know how far this motive was mingled with the pure desire for 
inflation. 

To illustrate the idea of unity we will refer to the English practice. 
Sir Stafford Northcote has recently assumed the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. Deputations from the brewers, the farmers, the railways, 
etc., wait upon him, and present their claims for relief from taxation. 
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He hears all, states what he will, and what he will not do, and gives 
his reasons. In short he treats the finances as if they were his own 
private purse, the principle being distinctly recognized by the press and 
the country that if any man is to be responsible for this department 
he must have entire control of it. In like manner the estimates of all 
the heads of departments have to come before him. And after the 
budget he has thus prepared has passed Parliament, he is bound in 
the certainty of sharp revision by that tribunal at its next session, to 
follow up closely both collection and disbursement. The consideration 
which our Secretary of the Treasury enjoys is, I believe, mainly con- 
fined to his underlings in office. But there is a very active lobbying 
by the heads of departments with the Committee on Appropriations, 
and by the respective parties in interest with the Committees of Ways 
and Means, on Commerce, Manufactures, Banks, Railways, etc., etc. 
And if there is not very active trading constantly in progress among 
these conflicting authorities, both current rumor and the probabilities 
of the case are extremely at fault. 

Second only, if second, in importance to unity of administration, 
and dependent upon it, is continuity. In 1840, the English finances 
were in great confusion. There was a considerable annual deficit, the 
tariff was in a worse state than ours at present, and almost the whole 
income from it was spent in contending with smugglers and revenue 
frauds. Sir Robert Peel took the reins, and applying the income tax 
to furnish a margin for experiments, commenced that series of reforms, 
which by himself and his successor, Mr. Gladstone, have been extended 
over thirty years with such remarkable results. When interrupted by 
occasional Tory ascendency, as at the time of the Crimean war, the 
regular progress has been resumed on the return of the Liberal party 
to power. Our committees are as shifting as the sands of the sea. 
Such pure abstractions are they, so stripped of all individuality, that 
probably not one citizen in a thousand could name a half dozen mem- 
bers of Congress with the committees on which they serve. Even 
where one man has acquired a prescriptive right to a position, as Mr. 
Dawes on the Committee of Ways and Means, his individuality is lost, 
not only among his colleagues, but in the demands and conflicting 
jurisdiction of other committees. Moreover, the aim of the committees 
is much less to produce practicable measures than to suit the temper 
of the Houses, failing in which they would soon find themselves with- 
out any function whatever. Any one who has followed the recent 
currency debates, or rather votes, both in the Senate and the House, 
will have perceived of how little avail are the lessons of experience or 
any established principles in controlling the passions of the moment. 


In such hopelessness, as regards any continuous or systematic action, 
4 
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many persons advocate a repeal of the Legal Tender Act, a measure, 
which if passed and made operative would cause suffering, distress, and 
demoralization among individuals not inferior in total amount (I wish 
to speak soberly), to what would result from the march from Maine to 
New Orleans of a hostile army of a half million of men. Others, 
again, wish — and this is the most popular specific — to get some great 
measure launched, which by its increasing momentum and in spite of 
subsequent tampering, shall drag us back to specie payment. A sound 
currency can never be reached by any such process. It must result, 
if ever it does come, from a long course of persistent tacking and 
beating against a head wind, with a clear cool brain and a steady hand 
to take advantage of every flaw and shift of wind and tide. 

Next in order of statement, for I can make no gradation as to im- 
portance, is publicity. The most casual reader of English history will 
associate the name of Robert Walpole with a period of almost un- 
limited corruption in Parliament. A writer upon that period quotes 
as one of the strangest things to modern ears that it was forbidden 
under heavy penalties to report any speech or proceeding in Par- 
liament. At present, as we know, almost every word of importance 
there is reported for the “Times,” and it might be easily demonstrated 
that from this practice has directly resulted an official purity unsur- 
passed in ancient or modern times —a class of men whose honor is 
above suspicion. [I should like, if time would permit, to compare two 
of the recent English “scandals,” the postal telegraph expenditure and 
the Zanzibar contract, with our Sanborn and Jayne contracts and the 
District of Columbia investigation. It will be said that our Congres- 
sional proceedings are equally reported, but then they have no mean- 
ing. Everybody laughs at bunkum speeches and their delivery to 
empty benches. The actual business is done in the secrecy of the 
committee rooms, under pressure and from motives which the public 
never see. No measure can be even discussed in Congress till it has 
received the sanction of such a committee and the majority-of the 
Houses are ready with the gag to secure the success of corresponding 
majorities in committee. When I alluded to this topic in conversation 
with a respectable resident of Washington, he turned quickly round 
with the remark, “The Government of Venice under the Council of 
Ten was not more secret than is that of the United States in its real 
working.” From this cause and another, to be presently noticed, 
‘ measures are constantly passed without any efficient criticism, and 
Congress is constantly occupied in investigating past frauds and out- 
rages which are their natural fruit. The Credit Mobilier affair, the 
“ Moieties ” contracts, the District of Columbia frauds, might all have 
been obviated by a little foresight enforced in public debate by a keen 
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and vigorous opposition, instead of being subsequently overhauled with 
little effect other than to bring the whole Government into contempt. 
Now, in financial measures, involving such vast weal or woe to the 
country, it is of the greatest importance that everything possible should 
be known in advance, and that their effect should be watched at every 
step with the most prescient scrutiny. We cannot afford a series of 
reckless experiments, of each of which the futility must be demon- 
strated by a disastrous explosion. Congress recently passed a bill of 
which the avowed purpose was inflation. Yet the most experienced 
bankers are of opinion that if finally passed and enforced it would 
have caused contraction and panic not less than that of last fall. Is it 
surprising that commerce is paralyzed with terror at the risk of such 
legislation ? 

Connected with publicity, as its twin sister, is responsibility, which 
may be called the keystone of free institutions. It is an error to 
regard absolute power as the great evil of government. It will hardly 
be questioned that the best of all governments would be a perfectly 
wise and perfectly virtuous despotism. The substitute for those quali- 
ties, unattainable in human institutions, is enforced responsibility to 
public opinion, that is, to those in whose behalf power should be 
exercised. Extensive powers of administration with sharp and speedy 
responsibility for results, these will be found to be the elements of 
success in any enterprise, public or private. Our ancestors, meaning 
not merely those who framed our Constitution, but those who put it in 
practical operation, were filled with a morbid dread of executive power. 
They hedged it about with every possible check and limitation till for 
all honest and good purposes it became the shadow of aname. But they 
seem not to have perceived, what time has demonstrated for us, that 
they thereby lost all direct responsibility. Let us follow the course of 
a Government measure. <A proposal by any individual is referred to 
a committee. The committee makes a report to the House. When 
passed by the House it goes to the Senate, or vice versa. And finally, 
the Executive must do what work it can with tools which it did not 
choose and of which it may not approve. When failures in Govern- 
ment result from all this, who is responsible? and who is to enforce 
responsibility ? To the last question it may be replied, public opinion. 
But the absence of an answer to the first, places public opinion com- 
pletely at fault. Again, public opinion only speaks at the intervals of 
election, and even if election went by public service, failure to secure 
it involves no disgrace, contains nothing of punishment. The enforce- 
ment of responsibility should be both prompt and punitory. We will 
take one or two instances. In refunding the public debt Mr. Boutwell 
was limited by law to an expenditure of one half per cent. By over- 
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lapping the interest he did expend more than twice that amount. Not 
so much as an inquiry can be made of the Secretary without a majority 
vote of one of the Houses, and an attempt at censure was promptly 
suppressed by a party vote declaring, not that Mr. Boutwell was justified 
by circumstances in violating the law, but that he had not violated it. 
It was not to be wondered at that, with this impunity, the next step 
on Mr. Boutwell’s part should have been an issue of legal tender notes 
beyond the amount authorized by law. ‘The excess was withdrawn, 
however, and Congress simply ignored the transaction. Proceeding 
in regular course and acting upon the precedent, his successor not 
only issued a far larger amount, but kept them afloat till Congress 
assembled. The only action of that body thus far has been, without 
taking any positive notice of the conduct of the Secretary, to add more 
than the amount of the overissues to the lawful maximum of legal 
tenders. Are future Secretaries to be thus free to anticipate the will 
of Congress? For a suitable comparison with the Sanborn and Jayne 
contracts we should need to go back to the farmers of the revenue 
under Louis XIV. and XV. of France. But, while a rigid responsi- 
bility would have brought the Secretary to account in the very in- 
ception of these contracts, now, after the foul history of their results 
has been dragged to light, it seems doubtful whether anything more 
than a discontinuance, if so much, can be brought about. The truth 
is, neither the agents nor the Secretary were any more to blame than 
Congress itself. It is impossible to fix responsibility anywhere. But 
by and by, when some chain of operations by a disciple of Tweed 
explodes at Washington, we shall hold up our hands at the depravity of 
the age. If the testimony before the Committees and the charges 
made in Congress are to be believed, there is in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, to say the least, a looseness of management which renders any 
amount of disaster credible. But instead of a steady and definite pres- 
sure upon official responsibility, there is no way of reaching the evil 
except by investigation and exposure, which, while they would make 
public the details and injure party ascendency, would by no means 
afford a guaranty for improvement. 

A fifth point to be urged, and none the less important that it seems 
never to be thought of, is that the natiop, as a whole, is not repre- 
sented in Congress. Every man who has a voice there is the rep- 
resentative of a State or District. He has little or nothing to expect 
from the nation. His direct interest is wholly with his constituents. 
Is it not inevitable that he will attend to their interests, and especially 
to those of the individuals who have been active in securing his 
election? What motive has a member to devote himself to the interest 
of the nation? He is sure to incur the hostility of the special interests 
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which he opposes; he can gain little of national reputation, and what 
- he does will avail him nothing. The languid approbation of the best 
men in his own district will soon leave him in the rear, as compared 
with the active promoter of its special wants. Now, if there is one 
thing indispensable to a proper management of the finances, it is their 
treatment from a national point of view. The motive force of inflation, 
as well as of a bad tariff, is the interest, real or fancied, of local dealers 
and speculators. It is the vast mass of the people whose interest lies 
in a return to specie payments at any cost. We cry out against special 
legislation, while we deliberately foster an arrangement which makes 
it almost the sole object of the Government. 

The sixth and last consideration upon which I shall insist is the 
want of individual talent and technical skill. The low standard of 
intellect and ability among our public men is a matter of common 
remark. I think a more just statement would be that talent finds so 
much difficulty in asserting itself, but the result, perhaps, is the same. 
We look back to the early statesmen, the Washingtons, Jeffersons, 
Adamses, Madisons, Hamiltons; we see about us the most brilliant 
examples of success in literature, science, commerce, and the arts, and 
we ask ourselves, Why has intellect deserted public life alone? The 
truth is, the men are just what the system makes them. A second 
generation of great men did indeed share the delusion that there 
were prizes to be gained by honorable public service. Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, renounced flattering professional prospects in the hope of 
securing what should be, in spite of the taint that has come upon it, a 
most worthy object of ambition, political preferment. They died dis- 
appointed and broken-hearted, while the first honors of the Republic 
went to a Tyler, a Pierce, a Buchanan. And thus under the present 
system it must continue to be. Follow once more the course of any 
Government measure. Three hundred members of the House (and 
if in the Senate the numbers are smaller, the principle is the same) 
have a precisely equal right to introduce a bill upon any subject. Of 
course the crude mass must be thrown into the caldron of the com- 
mittees, and the resultant appears, not even as the work of the chair- 
man, but of an abstraction, the majority of a committee. Sometimes, 
for the sake of distinction, a bill is known by the name of the member 
introducing it, but that ceases with its passage. Thenceforth it is the 
Senate bill or the House bill. Of course the executive officer can 
impress no individuality upon measures thus forced upon him ready 
made, the more so as he has no voice of explanation, or defence, or 
protest before the country. The number of generals who have filled 
the presidential chair has been often remarked upon. It is not, I 
believe, at all owing to any preference upon the part of our people for 
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military men, but simply because the army is the one department of 
the public service where men have a continuous opportunity of creating 
a reputation. Given a statesmen who occupied in the eyes of the 
nation the position which the late Charles Sumner held before the 
people of Massachusetts, and does any one doubt his strength as com- 
pared with any soldier? One of our most crying needs is a training 
ground to develop, and a battle-field to display statesmen, or in view 
of my present subject, I should say financiers, before the public eye. 

We have thus passed in review certain fundamental conditions which, 
apart from any theories or specific measures of finance are essential 
to grappling successfully with the difficulties which are just opening 
before us; namely, unity, continuity, publicity, responsibility, national 
representation, individual talent and skill. The obvious question 
arises, how are these to be secured? The key to the whole problem, 
the base upon which the whole structure must be raised, seems to me 
to be this: the conversion of the nominal into the real head of the 
finances, the admission of the Secretary of the Treasury to the floor of 
Congress with the right and duty of taking part in debate, and subjec- 
tion to what the French call interpellation. 

The objections to this step may be classed under two heads: its in- 
adequacy to accomplish the ends proposed, and the impossibility under 
the present form and organization of our government of putting it. in 
practice. I wish the objections of the second part could be as easily 
refuted as the first. “This,” says a modern writer in speaking of the 
relation of the Cabinet to Parliament, “ may seem but a dry and small 
matter to be the latent essence and effectual secret of the English Con- 
stitution.” In the first place it would be the duty of the Secretary, after 
receiving the estimates of all the Heads of Departments, and after 
carefully weighing all the items of receipt and expenditure, to prepare 
a balance sheet of both (if we choose to discard the English word 
budget), and to indicate in the fullest and clearest manner, whether, 
in the case of a deficit, policy requires an increase of revenue or 
economy of expenditure, instead of leaving this toa struggle of separate 
committees. Of course every member of the House might propose an 
amendment, but it would be for the Secretary to accept or reject these. 
If, in the latter case, the House should insist upon forcing upon him 
an important modification of his views, he would of course be obliged 
to resign under conditions presently to be considered. It is unity thus 
obtained which often enables a British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to dispose, a year in advance, of a surplus of two millions or less upon 
an expenditure of three hundred and fifty. 

And the case is no less strong as regards continuity. As the Secre- 
tary would be under the necessity of making his plans, both as to 
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theory and practice, acceptable to Congress and the whole country, he 


. must make himself familiar both with our own past experience and 


all other history of the science, and be able to show his consistency 
with principles; and every new incumbent must be able to take up the 
sequence and justify his departure, if any, from previous administra- 
tions. Theory and practice would go hand in hand, and be a mutual 
check upon each other. 

Publicity would be secured by limiting debate to the one plan in 
hand. Instead of a chaos of conflicting propositions, involving a refer- 


"ence to committees ; instead of a wild beating of the air in a struggle 


to decide between fifty different plans, the question would be, Is a 
certain definite plan suited to accomplish the end aimed at or not ? and 
all argument would revolve about this. Again, the process of incuba- 
tion in committees often takes all winter and results in that disgraceful 
hurry and rush with which a mass of bills is put through without debate 
at the end of the session. Under the other arrangement the Secretary 
would be bound to be ready, with his plans fully matured, at the 
beginning of the session, and would have an interest in forcing on the 
debate. If there was delay the public would know who caused it and 
what were his motives. Once more, the business of Congress is a 
struggle of minority with majority, the latter ruling by brute force. A 
minority cannot cross-question a majority, cannot oblige it to answer, 
may find its expostulations and arguments met, as in the case of the 
late inflation bill, by a silent vote. But an individual, with never so 
strong a majority at his back, cannot escape so. The taunts, sarcasms, 
and insinuations of opposition would destroy any man before the coun- 
try who should endure them unmoved. 

But the great and inestimable gain would be in responsibility. The 
Secretary having thus supreme control of theory and practice of plan 
and execution, there would be no shifting the burden to other shoulders 
and letting it drop in the process. Congress would fill the functions 
of real representatives of the people, not in the way of reckless and 
arbitrary and irresponsible legislation, but in watchful supervision of 
the responsible governing agents and in holding them toa swift and 
certain accountability. 

The advantages of national representation need hardly be dwelt 
upon. It is true that the cabinet officers are not chosen by the nation, 
but the President who appoints them is. At present, the Executive, 
though he may furnish Congress with advice, has no direct communi- 
cation with his constituents. The only hope of reélection for an in- 
cumbent is to keep on good terms with the Congressional majority. 
He must so distribute the loaves and fishes of office as to secure a 
body of adherents who will put the necessary work into their respect- 
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ive States and Districts. A new candidate, to be available, must be 
pledged, up to his eyes, in the partition of spoils. But if a President 
could put into the Treasury Department a man or series of men who 
would lead the country steadily towards specie payments; into the 
State Department men who would reform the diplomatic service and 
raise the standing of the country abroad, and so on through all the 
departments ; could not such a man overleap all caucuses and politicians 
direct to the heart of the country? How much had such agencies to 
do with the first election of General Grant ? 

Finally, the new method would furnish a test of individual skill. 
Where is there at present any financial reputation to guide the Pres- 
ident in his choice of a Secretary? The mortifying failure of President 
Grant in his attempt to appoint a leading merchant of this city was 
enough to drive him back in disgust into the ruts of politics. The 
conflict of Congressional debate would soon furnish material for choice. 
If a champion wrestler or billiard player were wanted, would not the 
natural and simple method be to invite competition upon a public 
arena? And why not resort to the same process for a champion of 
the Treasury? It may be said that our recent Secretaries could not 
sustain such a conflict. For that very reason the career of such a 
Secretary would be speedily brought to a close, while by a process of 
natural selection the strongest of his competitors would fight his way 
to the position. 

I have passed rapidly over these considerations which few candid or 
thoughtful persons would be inclined to dispute, to come to the second 
class of objections. Is it possible, under our present system, to bring 
about such a change? A constitutional amendment is hardly feasible 
in a matter which is largely tentative, and must proceed, as it were, 
step by step. Fortunately, no such amendment is needed. It is not 
proposed to make the cabinet officers members of the Houses, a term 
which implies a vote. When Alexander Hamilton had prepared, at the 
request of the first Congress, a report upon the finances, he sent to 
inquire whether they would have it orally or in writing. After a 
debate which turned wholly upon expediency, the latter was decided 
upon, and this, apparently an accident, but in reality a direct result of 
the grasping ambition of the legislature, established the state of things 
which exists to-day. 

It is said, and this argument is chiefly urged by the English, that 
under our fixed terms of election, the executive ministry cannot resign 
in case of an adverse majority. But a confessed evil in the English 
system is, that in case of a ministerial defeat in one branch of ad- 
ministration, a revolution must take place in every department. Our 
President cannot, of course, resign, but he can change his cabinet 
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officers one by one. The English Premier is but one in a body of 
equals, and can have no authority over the others. Our President is 
the centre of all administration, and is to be judged once in four years 
by its collective result. Again, it is said that a defeated ministry must 
have the power of appeal to the country by a dissolution, which is 
also impossible with our fixed terms. This objection is met by the 
shortness of those terms. If the President was disposed to support a 
Secretary against Congress, it might be possible to drop a particular 
question or postpone it till just before a Congressional election, and 
then bring the merits of the contestants fairly before the people. 

The Constitution of the Swiss Confederation furnishes a case in 
point. The governing bodies are a National Council, elected by the 
people, like our House, and a Council of the States elected by the 
Cantons, like our Senate, and both for fixed terms. These two bodies 
elect, in joint convention, a Federal Council of seven members also 
for a definite term of three years, the last-named Council choosing a 
President and Vice-President among themselves, and constituting the 
Executive body. By the Constitution the members of the Executive 
cannot be members of the legislative bodies, and they have no power 
of dissolution. Yet the Constitution contains two clauses, as follows : — 

1. The members of the Federal Council have a consultative voice 
in the two sections of the Federal Assembly, as well as the right of 
submitting to them propositions upon the subjects under consideration. 

2. The Federal Council administers the finances of the Confedera- 
tion, proposes the budget, and renders the accounts of the receipts and 
expenses. 

The great objection to the change which is always urged on behalf 
of Congress is, that it would give undue influence to the Executive. 
It would, however, substitute an influence open and responsible to 
public opinion, for one secret and irresponsible through the lobby and 
the distribution of offices. It would substitute the interest of the 
nation for the interest of members of Congress and their followers. 
And this brings us face to face with the one grand obstacle. The 
others are all matters of detail, and I have too much confidence in 
Yankee ingenuity and enterprise to believe that they will give up a 
principle recognized as advantageous, because of technical objections, 
without a thorough sifting and trial. A simple vote of Congress 
would at once put that principle in the way of a full and fair experi- 
ment. But it is certain that, as Congress is now composed, that vote 
will never be given. The same writer, whom I have already quoted, 
remarks, “A legislative chamber is greedy and covetous; it acquires 
as much, it concedes as little as possible. The passions of its members 
are its rulers; the law-making faculty, the most comprehensive of the 
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imperial faculties, is its instrument. It will take the administration if 
it can take it.” Standing between the Executive and the people and 
completely overshadowing the former, it suits Congress to keep up a 
chronic howl about the danger of executive power, while it is perfectly 
willing to indulge the Executive in the most illegal and irresponsible 
abuse of power, if only that abuse is directed to fostering the passions 
and private interests of its members. We see on all sides associations 
forming to induce Congress to institute special reforms, while the 
essential preliminary to all reform is a change in the character of 
Congress itself. Mr. Madison, in a remarkable sentence in paper 
XLVII. of the “ Federalist,” says, “I shall undertake to show that, 
unless these departments (meaning the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial) are so far blended as to give each a constitutional control 
over the others, the degree of separation which the maxim requires as 
essential to a free government cannot in practice be duly maintained.” 

If time or my present subject would allow, it would be easy to point 
out how, not only in the Federal Government, but in the States, and 
even in our cities, the Legislative branch has swallowed ,up both the 
Executive and the Judicial, and in destroying all power but its own, 
has destroyed all responsibility. The history of France from 1789 to 
this hour, is one long lesson that this abuse of legislative power leads 
to military despotism for the protection of society. The Long Parlia- 
ment in England fell like ripe fruit into the hands of Oliver Cromwell ; 
and secure as we may think ourselves, the sober minds are not few 
who see in the present course of affairs a like result in a future not 
distant, as time is measured in the life of nations. On this ground 


the battle of free institutions must be fought. We are at this moment ° 


stumbling and groping in search of a new basis of party. Clearly 
there is no more important issue than the financial. But it is perfectly 
idle to attempt to form a party strong and united enough to force 
complex doctrines of finance upon Congress. National representation 
is the true method of meeting the difficulty. Give us a man, who by 
his position can gather up and express the national will, and backed 
by the national ballot-box can enforce that will upon a reluctant legisla- 
ture! Of course, the cry of Danger! and Centralization! would be 
instantly raised. But while the power thus intrusted has to undergo 
the constant and daily ordeal of three hundred Argus eyes ready to 
blazon abroad the slightest illegal assumption, it can readily be shown 
that power is more than offset by responsibility. 

I would not for a moment attempt to conceal the difficulty of the 
achievement which I have held out to view. But difficulty is a relative 
term. An effort which one might hesitate to undertake in view of an 
object of minor importance, may, if the end be adequate, become not 
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only advisable but imperative. If the path before us should prove to 
be the only one of escape from the fate of all democracies since the 
world began; if there should be one expedient only to save our 
Republic from crashing to ruin amid the mocking laughter of the 
partisans of divine right, then the word difficulty should be banished 
to the same category in which the First Napoleon is said to have placed 
the word impossible. 








CONFERENCE OF BOARDS OF PUBLIC CHARITIES, 


HexLp at New York, May 20 Anp 22, 1874. 


In accordance with an invitation extended to the Boards of Public 
Charities in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Wisconsin, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Kansas, a 
Conference of these Boards was held on May 20th, at10 a.m. At first, 
only delegates of these Boards and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association were present; but after the organization, on 
motion of Dr. Bishop, the reporters were admitted, and members of 
the Association or others having experience in the matters discussed 
were invited to take part in the Conference. Hon. J. V. L. Pruyn, 
President of the New York Board, was appointed Chairman, and F. B. 
Sanborn, Delegate from the Massachusetts Board, was chosen Secre- 
tary. There were also present from the New York Board, Dr. Nathan 
Bishop, of New York ; William P. Letchworth, Esq., of Buffalo; Hon. 
Samuel F. Miller, of Delaware County, and Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of 
Albany, the Secretary. The State Board of Wisconsin was repre- 
sented by Hon. Henry H. Giles, the President, and Mrs. W. P. Lynde, 
a member of the Wisconsin Board of Charities; and Connecticut by 
Mrs. Mariette E. Pettee, Secretary of the State Board of Connecticut. 
A dispatch was received from George L. Harrison, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, President of the Pennsylvania Board, announcing that a recent 
domestic affliction would prevent his attendance. 

Letters were read from the Boards of Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and Kansas. The city Board of New York, which had been 
invited, was occupied with a public investigation during the sessions of 
the Conference, and was not represented therein ; but gentlemen repre- 


senting the State Charities Aid Association and the Bureau of Chari- 


ties in New York City were present. 

The first subject considered was, “The Duty of the States toward 
their Insane Poor,” upon which Dr. J. B. Chapin, of the Willard 
Asylum for the Insane, at Willard, N. Y., made some brief remarks, 
as follows : — 


THE DUTY OF THE STATES TOWARD THEIR INSANE POOR. 


“Underlying the initial legislation pertaining to the insane is the appre- 
hension of danger to person and property which may arise from their irrespon- 
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sible condition. If it is conceded that the safety of the community requires 
the personal liberty of the insane should be restrained, it follows that an obli- 
gation rests upon the State to direct, in its sovereign capacity, that the re- 
straint should be properly and humanely exercised, and the custodial care 
combined with such remedial measures as will afford the greatest probability 
of recovery, which the individual in his condition cannot direct intelligently 
for his advantage. The state of helplessness and dependence which insanity 
at once produces, excites commiseration and pity, and prompts to sympathetic 
impulses, which move a community to give them expression in legislative acts 
for the relief of persons thus unfortunately afflicted. It may be a question 
whether the exercise of legislative functions to accomplish humanitarian pur- 
poses comes strictly within the objects of a government, when these legislative 
acts require for their full execution the collection of taxes for objects which it 
is not alleged will add to the prosperity financially of the State, or enhance 
appreciably the value of the property of its citizens. Illustrating this view, it 
may be observed in this connection that taxes for purposes purely benevolent 
in their character are among the last to be levied and paid with reluctance, 
while those provided for internal improvements are more freely, and, some- 
times, even liberally, voted. 

“ Our whole duty to the insane, as well as to all the dependent classes, may 
not appear from the nature and objects of human governments, but it does 
appear when we consider and accept those higher principles which it was the 
province of the Divine Master and Teacher to inculcate, the practical appli- 
cation of which distinguishes Christian from pagan civilization. 

“Tf, then, the safety of society imposes a necessity of exercising a salutary 
control over the personal liberty of the insane, then those reciprocal obliga- 
tions which exist and bind together the members of a community, also require 
that the State should make special provision for the medical treatment and 
supervision of its insane poor, whose helplessness, dependent condition, and 
hope of recovery appeal to our sympathy and higher sense of duty, without 
which aid they must inevitably seek that last refuge, — the refuge which the 
jail and almshouse afford. 

“ The existing institutions for the care of the insane, whether corporate or 
erected under State auspices, may be regarded as a recognition of these obli- 
gations. If we examine the history of the early efforts to establish each one 
of these institutions, we will find they had their origin in the hope of improv- 
ing the condition of the insane poor; that these efforts have been materially 
aided by ‘ memorials,’ ‘ petitions,’ and official reports, representing the neg- 
lected condition of the insane in jails and almshouses, and that the favorable 
action of legislatures has seemed to be the direct result of these representa- 
tions. In view of the many official recognitions of the claims of the insane 
poor, what becomes the duty of the States to this class ? 

“ Recognizing the fact that the sentiment of a community conforms itself to 
its written statutes, it is of the first importance that the State, in its sovereion 
capacity, should clearly define the legal status of an insane dependent in ac- 
cordance with the principles we have stated. It should not be discretionary 
with a public officer, before whom a case is presented for action, to send an 
insane person to an asylum, or to an almshouse and jail. With such formali- 
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ties as may be deemed requisite, there should be no discretion in the case; 
but the public officer should, in unmistakable language, be required by the 
statute to order the transfer, of the insane dependent to a public asylum estab- 
lished and managed upon accepted and approved principles. The insane poor 
should be removed as far as possible while there, in all that pertains to their 
daily surroundings and maintenance, from the various baneful influences of 
political changes, and the mercenary economy which sometimes afflicts locali- 
ties. The State institutions should be held strictly to their originally-designed 
purpose, so that the class for which they were, and are, intended, should have 
the fullest benefit of the establishment, and not be excluded by any policy of 
internal administration. 

“In the earlier history of this subject it was usual to officially designate 
institutions for the insane as asylums, which conveyed to the popular sense 
the idea of permanent residence during a state of disability. Latterly it has 
been the practice of our legislatures to create establishments for the insane 
under the name and style of hospitals, which would seem to serve the purpose 
of a medical idea. No exception ought to be taken to a name did it not come 
to subserve in practice the purpose of the idea that such institutions were 
places of temporary abode for patients who were ultimately to find an asylum 
or refuge elsewhere, when pronounced incurable. Having a firm conviction 
that this practice has depreciated the value and importance of asylums, we 
believe the State establishments should be called, and actually become to the 
insane, asylums or homes, and the practice of discharging and removing incur- 
ables to the almshouses be abandoned. 

‘While great additions have been made to our knowledge of the nature 
of insanity, its proper medical and moral management, we must ask ourselves 
the question, whether the present state of medical science will warrant us in 
believing the percentage of recoveries will increase? We must regard actual 
results, and not take counsel of our medical enthusiasm and hopes, and con- 
fess that official reports do not justify the belief that this percentage is increas- 
ing. This statement should not be made without acknowledging the fidelity 
and earnestness with which so many members of the profession are laboring 
in this department of medical research. Would that we could realize the re- 
sults that have been hoped for! Much as we love our profession and its noble 
offices, it is of more importance that the people of the several States be im- 
pressed with the results which actual experience develops, and prepared to 
discharge their whole duty to the large class of incurable insane persons who 
will remain a life-long public charge, as well as to the recent and curable 
cases. 

* To recognize the fact, as we must, that a small portion of the insane poor 
are well cared for in the existing State asylums, while the mass are provided 
for in the almshouses, is a sad commentary upon the existing system. To pro- 
pose that we must erect more hospitals, when we are yearly struggling for 
appropriations to complete those we have commenced, or to keep those we 
have erected in a proper state of repair, does not solve the problem, but post- 
pones it. What our duty may be to the insane poor may be easy to determine 
for ourselves. If we would witness some results of a scheme of relief, it must 
be adapted to the appreciation of the popular mind, to the pecuniary ability of 
tax-payers, and have the merit of comprehensiveness. 
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“In reference to the disposition of recent cases with whom the hope of 
restoration mainly lies, no question can occur. There should be ample asylum 
accommodation prepared for their prompt treatment. The only question that 
we think can possibly arise is the proper disposition of the chronic and incur- 
able cases. As we have before stated, it is our opinion that the discharge of 
incurables from the asylums should cease. We believe it is entirely feasible 
to attach to all the asylums supplemental departments in which the tranquil 
and manageable cases can be made more comfortable than under an alms- 
house organization, and on plans acceptable to tax-payers. 

“ We believe great concessions may be made in the plans, style of architect- 
ure, and cost of construction of asylums, so that additional structures will be 
entered upon with less reluctance. It is not necessary that these structures 
should be built to endure for ages. It is quite possible and probable that the 
changes of a single generation may cause a departure from present plans to be 
highly desirable. 

“ A word is necessary on the subject of the maintenance of the insane, and 
here, again, we are confronted with the financial aspect of the question. In 
those States where the expense of maintenance of the insane poor is a direct 
charge upon the counties or towns, there is a manifest reluctance, except in 
extreme cases, to transfer them to the State asylums, where the views as to 
their requirements differ, and the expense is greater than in the county poor- 
houses. We do not believe the differences which prevail on this point can be 
reconciled except by positive legislation. In conclusion, we deem it of the 
highest importance that entire harmony should exist and be cultivated between 
the boards of public charities of the several States, and the medical profes- 
sion, as to the best policy to be pursued.” 


In these remarks Dr. Chapin was understood to express the views 
not only of himself, but of the trustees of his asylum, which is a large 
State establishment, with more than 800 patients, chiefly of the chronic 
insane. One of these trustees, Mr. Darius A. Ogden, of Penn Yan, 
N. Y.; was present, and took part in the debate which followed the 
remarks of Dr. Chapin. 

The Secretary, Mr. Sanborn, submitted a copy of an act lately passed 
in Pennsylvania, giving the Board of Charities in that State power to 
transfer the insane poor, who are found neglected or abused in alms- 
houses and prisons, to the State hospitals and asylums, where they 
will be under medical supervision. This statute, and the others given 
on another page, grew out of the controversial discussion of the treat- 
ment of the insane poor in Pennsylvania, which was carried on last 
winter between the State Board of Charities and the superintendents of 
State establishments for the insane. Taken together, Mr. Sanborn said 
they give Mr. Harrison and his colleagues substantially the same powers 
and duties as were imposed on the Massachusetts Board by a law of 
1864. In the discussion which followed it was evident that the ex- 
perience of other States in regard to the chronic insane poor has been, 
or is becoming, very similar to that of Massachusetts. 
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Mention was made in this connection of the Asylum for Chronic In- 
sane attached to the great State Almshouse at Tewksbury, Mass., and 
of the excessive mortality among its inmates in the year 1873. The 
whole number under treatment being 435, during the year ended October 
1, 1873, not less than 60 had died, or nearly 14 per cent. of the whole 
number. Various causes had been assigned for this mortality, but it 
had been found that there was a lack of proper medical supervision 
and of sanitary provision for the patients, and, this evil having been 
exposed and in part remedied by the Board of Charities, the mortality 
had much declined during the past seven months. Mrs. Pettee spoke 
of the generally good condition of the Connecticut Hospital for the In- 
sane Poor at Middletown, and Mrs. Lynde related some instances of 
neglect which had come under her notice in the county almshouses of 
Wisconsin. Dr. Bishop spoke in condemnation of the present costly 
architecture of establishments for the poor, both the sane and the in- 
sane, and, upon his motion, a committee of five was appointed to con- 
sider and report upon the subject of Buildings for the Indoor Poor. 
This committee consists of Dr. Nathan Bishop of New York, Chairman ; 
Mrs. Lynde of Wisconsin, Dr. Diller Luther, Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Board of Charities; Rev. F. H. Wines, Secretary of the Illinois 
Board, and Mr. D. A. Ogden, of the Willard Asylum, New York. 

In opening the debate on the second topic considered by the Con- 
ference, The Laws of Pauper Settlement, and the Best Mode of Adminis- 
tering Poor-law Relief, Mr. Sanborn, the Secretary, submitted two 
Reports from Departments of the Association. The first, from the De- 
partment of Jurisprudence, related to the Settlement Laws of Massa- 
chusetts, and was as follows : — 


THE SETTLEMENT LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
A Report from the Department of Jurisprudence, 
DRAwN up BY Epwarp W. Ricz, Es@., or Boston. READ May 20, 1874. 

Our settlement law, in its origin, seems not to have been so much 
indebted to the English law as is commonly supposed ; for the settle- 
ment law, properly so called, did not come into existence in that coun- 
try until 1662, when the statute of 14 Charles IL., cap. 12, authorized 
the removal of a pauper to his own parish, from a place where he had 
remained less than forty days. Previously that power did not exist, 
although, in 1601, the celebrated statute of 43 Elizabeth, cap. 2, had 
made provision for the poor by establishing a system of compulsory 
relief. This statute is the foundation of the English Poor Law. 
Those previously in force were directed against “valiant beggars and 


sturdy vagabonds,” and were designed mainly for the suppression of 
vagrancy. ; 
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Our earliest colonial statute covered both provision for support and 
removal of paupers. It was enacted in 1639, as follows: “It is ordered 
that the court, or any two magistrates out of court, shall have power 
to determine all differences about@ lawful settling and providing for 
poor persons, and shall have power to dispose of all unsettled persons 
into such towns as they shall judge to be most fit for the maintenance 
of such persons and their families and the most ease of the country.” 
— Ane. Chart. 173. 

This was followed, in 1655, by a statute, which, after reciting that 
there was great complaint by reason of strangers pressing into towns 
without the consent of the inhabitants, there being “ no law to prevent 
the same,” empowered towns to prevent the coming in of such persons, 
without the “ allowance of the prudential men,” and to require security 
at their entrance from those that brought them in. — Rec. of Mass. iii. 
376. 

In 1659, “for the avoiding of all future inconveniences referring to 
the settling of poor persons,” it was ordered “ that when any person, 
with his family, or in case he hath no family, shall be resident in any 
town or peculiar of this jurisdiction for more than three months without 
notice given to such person or persons .... that the town is not 
willing that they should remain as an inhabitant amongst them;” or, 
if they should remain after such notice, and there should be no applica- 
tion by the selectmen to the next county court for relief, then such 
persons were to be relieved, in case of necessity, by the inhabitants of 
said place. The county courts had power to determine complaints, 
and appeals to the court of assistants were granted. 

In 1675 this statute was modified respecting those persons who had 
been driven from their homes through “the present calamity of the 
war” and their support, when relatives were unable to provide, was 
thrown upon the “ publick treasury.” — Anc. Chart. 174. 

The statute called the 4th William and Mary, cap. 13, 1692 (Anc. 
Chart. 251), provided that a residence of three months without warning 
should give a settlement, except to those who were committed to prison 
in any town or lawfully restrained there, or who had come for nursing 
or education, or to be healed by a physician or surgeon. Persons 
warned to leave, and neglecting to do so for fourteen days, might be 
sent, by justice’s warrant, from constable to constable, to the town 
where they belonged. This statute was in force until 1701, and pro- 
vided the only method, during this period, by which settlements could 
be gained by persons competent to acquire them in their own right. 

During this period derivative settlements might be acquired, — 

By marriage. — A woman, by a valid marriage, took the settlement 


of her husband, if he had one, otherwise she retained her own. 
5 
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By parentage. — Legitimate children took the settlement of their 
father, if he had any; otherwise the settlement of their mother, if she 
had any. 

By birth. — The birth-place of iltegitimate children, and, it seems, of 
legitimate children, whose parents had no settlement, was their place of 
settlement. 

By slavery.— While slavery was tolerated, a slave took the settle- 
ment of his master. 

The statute of 13 William IIL. a. p. 1701 (Anc. Chart. 362), changed 
the time of residence without warning from three to twelve months, 
and provided that a settlement might be gained by obtaining the ap- 
probation of the town, or its selectmen. An explanatory act in 1739 
— 13 Geo. II.— declared that the approbation of the town must be 
obtained at a regular meeting, and that of the selectmen by a writing 
under their hands or the hands of the major part of them. 

In 1767 —7 Geo. III. -—it was enacted that after April 10, in that 
year, no person should. gain an inhabitancy in any town by any length 
of time he might continue there without warning, unless such person 
should first have made known his desire to the selectmen thereof, and 
obtained the approbation of the town at a general meeting of the in- 
habitants. All persons not thus approved might be removed to the 
towns where they belonged, by warrant of a justice of the peace. 

This statute was continued in force until 1789, and provided the 
only means of gaining a settlement in one’s own right. Derivative 
settlements were acquired by (1) marriage, (2) parentage (an illegiti- 
mate child taking its settlement from its mother, instead of, as formerly, 
from its birth-place), and (3), until 1780, by slavery. Under the con- 
struction given to this statute, no settlement could be acquired by birth, 
and such has ever since been the law. 

The act of June 23, 1793, provided six methods by which a settle- 
ment might be acquired by a citizen of this Commonwealth. 

(1.) By being seized of an estate of freehold of the clear annual income of 
three pounds, and residing thereon or within the same town or district, occu- 
pying and improving the same in person for the space of two whole years. 

(2.) By residence and payment of a town tax, after the age of twenty-one 
years, for the term of five years successively. 

(3.) By residence of two successive years without warning. 

Methods 2 and 3, however, never went into operation, having been repealed 
by subsequent statutes. 

(4.) By vote of the town, in case such citizen, after the passage of the vote, 
should reside in the town. 

(5.) Marriage. 

(6.) Parentage. — Children born in wedlock, at the time of their birth and 
afterwards, were to be deemed inhabitants of the same town or district with 
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their parents; if otherwise born, to be deemed inhabitants with the mother 
until they obtained a legal settlement in some other town or district. 

The provisions of this law did not enable persons imprisoned or law- 
fully detained, coming for nursing, education, or support, or to learn a 
trade, to acquire a settlement by residence. No person could have 
two settlements at once; but, on acquiring a new one, was deemed to 
have relinquished the old. 

The statute of February 11, 1794, repealed all existing settlement 
laws, but continued all settlements until they should be defeated by 
new ones acquired under its provisions. 

It was enacted that legal settlements in any town or district in this 
Commonwealth shall be hereafter gained so as to subject and oblige 
such town or district to relieve and support the persons gaining the 
same, in case they become poor and stand in need of relief, by the 
ways and means following, and not otherwise, namely : — 


(1.) A married woman shall always follow and have the settlement of her 
husband, if he have any within this Commonwealth; otherwise her own at 
the time of marriage, if she then had any, shall not be lost or suspended by 
the marriage; and, in case the wife shall be removed to her settlement, 
and the husband shall want relief from the State, he shall receive it in the 
town where his wife shall have her settlement, at the expense of the Common- 
wealth. 

(2.) Legitimate children shall follow and have the settlement of their 
father if he shall have any within this Commonwealth, until they gain a settle- 
ment of their own; but if he shall have none, they shall, in like manner, follow 
and have the settlement of their mother, if she shall have any. 

(3.) Illegitimate children shall follow and have the settlement of their 
mother at the time of their birth, if she shall then have any within the Com- 
monwealth; but neither legitimate or illegitimate children shall gain a settle- 
ment by birth in the place where they may be born, if neither of their parents 
shall then have any settlement there. 

(4.) Any person of twenty-one years of age, being a citizen of this or any 
of the United States, having an estate of inheritance or freehold in the town 
or district where he dwells and has his home, of the clear yearly income of 
three pounds, and taking the rents and profits thereof three years successively, 
whether he lives thereupon or not, shall thereby gain a settlement therein. 

(5.) Any person of twenty-one years of age, being a citizen of this or any 
of the United States, having an estate the principal of which shall be set at 
sixty pounds, or the income at three pounds, twelve shillings, in the valuation 
of estates made by the assessors, and being assessed for the same to state, 
county, town, or district taxes, for the space of five years successively in the 
town or district where he dwells and has his home, shall thereby gain a settle- 
ment therein. 

(6.) Any person being chosen, and actually serving one whole year, in the 
office of clerk, treasurer, selectman, overseer of the poor, assessor, constable, 
or collector of taxes in any town or district, shall thereby gain a settlement 
therein. 
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(7.) All settled, ordained ministers of the gospel shall be deemed as legally 
settled in the towns or districts wherein they are or may be settled and or- 
dained. 

(8.) Any person that shall be admitted an inhabitant by any town or dis- 
trict at any legal meeting, in the warrant for which an article shall be inserted 
for that purpose, shall thereby gain a legal settlement therein. 

(9.) All persons, citizens as aforesaid, dwelling and having their homes in 
any unincorporated place at the time when the same shall be incorporated into 
a town or district, shall thereby gain a settlement therein. 

(10.) This section is concerning settlements, upon division of towns or dis- 
tricts. 

(11.) Any minor who shall serve an apprenticeship to any lawful trade for 
the space of four years in any town or district, and actually set up the same 
therein within one year after the expiration of said term, being then twenty- 
one years old, and continue to carry on the same for the space of five years 
therein, shall thereby gain a settlement in such town or district; but such 
person, being hired as a journeyman, shall not be considered as setting up a 
trade. 

(12.) Any person being a citizen, as aforesaid, and of the age of twenty-one 
years, who shall hereafter reside in any town or district within this Common- 
wealth for the space of ten years together, and pay all state, county, town, or 
district taxes, duly assessed on such person’s poll or estate, for any five years 
within said time, shall thereby gain a settlement in such town or district. 
And every legal settlement when gained shall continue until lost or defeated 
by gaining a new one; and, upon gaining such’ new settlement, all former 
settlements shall be defeated. 


The act of February 21, 1822, repealed the fourth provision of the 
act of 1794, and enacted that any person of twenty-one years of age, 
being a citizen of this or any of the United States, having an estate of 
inheritance or freehold in any town, district, or city within this Com- 
monwealth, and living on the same three years successively, shall there- 
by gain a settlement. 

The act of 1794, as thus modified, is substantially embodied in chap- 
ter 69 of the General Statutes, and with some further modifications to 
be noted, is in force to-day. 

Two hundred dollars and twelve dollars were substituted in the 
General Statutes for the sixty pounds, and three pounds, twelve shil- 
lings of the act of 1794. 

Chapter 328, statute 1868, removed the necessity of citizenship, and 
provided that persons otherwise qualified should be deemed to have 
acquired settlements, although not citizens of this or any other of the 
United States ; and the words “ whether such other qualifications shall 
have been acquired before or after the enactment hereof” were added 
by chap. 379, stat. 1871. 

The act of 1870, chap. 392, provided that any unmarried woman of 
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the age of twenty-one years, who should thereafter reside in any place 
within the State for ten years together, without receiving aid as a pau- 
per, or being convicted of crime, should thereby gain a settlement in 
such place. By the same act, all settlements acquired by virtue of any 
provision of law in force prior to Feb. 11, 1794, except when the ex- 
istence of such settlement prevented a subsequent acquisition, were 
defeated. When a settlement by marriage is defeated by this act, the 
former settlement of the wife is revived unless defeated in the same 
way. 

The statute relating to soldiers’ settlements was passed in 1865 
(c. 23) and amended in 1870 (c. 392), and stand as follows : — 


Any person who shall have been duly enlisted and mustered into the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States, as a part of the quota of any city 
or town in this Commonwealth, under any call of the President of the United 
States during the recent civil war, and who shall have continued in such ser- 
vice for a term not less than one year, or who shall have died or become dis- 
abled from wounds or disease, received or contracted while engaged in such 
service, or while a prisoner in the hands of the enemy, and the wife or widow 
and minor children of such person shall be deemed thereby to have acquired 
a settlement in such city or town. 

The provisions of the preceding section shall not apply to any person who 
shall have enlisted and received a bounty for such enlistment in more than 
one town, unless the second enlistment was made after an honorable discharge 
from the first term of service, nor to any person who shall have been proved 
guilty of willful desertion, or to have left the service otherwise than by reason 
of disability or an honorable discharge. 


The law now in force may be summed up as follows, leaving out of 
view the special provisions in regard to soldiers’ settlements, which 
have been given. 

A settlement may be acquired by any adult person, irrespective of 
citizenship, in his or her own right, in any city or town, — 


I. By ten years’ continuous residence therein, accompanied by the payment 
of all taxes, duly assessed, for any five years within said time, or, in the case 
of an unmarried woman, by such residence, without receiving relief as a pau 
per or being convicted of crime. 

II. By aresidence of three successive years on his or her estate of inherit- 
ance or freehold, situated therein. 

III. By the possession of an estate the principal of which shall be set at 
$200, or the income at $12, in the valuation of estates, made by assessors, 
and being assessed thereon for all taxes for five years successively, if the per- 
son dwells or has his home in the place where such assessment is made. 

IV. By being chosen and actually serving one whole year as clerk, treas- 
urer, selectman, overseer of the poor, assessor, constable, or collector of taxes 
therein. Said year is defined as the time between two successive town meet- 
ings. 
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V. By being settled as an ordained minister therein. 

VI. By being admitted as an inhabitant therein at a legal meeting held 
under a warrant containing an article for that purpose. 

VII. By dwelling and having a home in an unincorporated place at the time 
of its incorporation into a town. 

VII. By setting up and carrying on a lawful trade for five years in any 
place, provided that the person while a minor has served a four years’ appren- 
ticeship in said trade and place, and has set up the trade within one year 
after the expiration of the term of apprenticeship. 

A derivative settlement may be gained, — 

I. By a married woman, who “ shall follow and have the settlement of her 
husband, if he has any within the State; otherwise her own at the time of 
marriage, if she then had any, is retained.” 

II. By legitimate children, who “ shall follow and have the settlement of 
their father, if he has any within the State, until they gain a settlement of 
their own; but if he has none they shall, in like manner, follow and have the 
settlement of their mother, if she has any.” 

III. By illegitimate children, who “ shall follow and have the settlement of 
their mother at the time of their birth, if she then has any within the State ; 
but neither legitimate or illegitimate children shall gain a settlement by birth 


in the place where they may be born, if neither of their parents then has a 
settlement therein.” 


Every legal settlement shall continue until it is lost or defeated by acquiring 
a new one within the State, and, upon acquiring such new settlement, all for- 
mer settlements shall be defeated and lost. 


Under the operation of the law which continues the old settlement 
until a new one within the State be gained, a person transmits a settle- 
ment acquired therein to his posterity, although he himself should re- 
move to a foreign country, and there rear his children. Its working is 
illustrated by a case in 10 Mass. Rep. 411, where the facts were, that 
a pauper having a settlement derived from his father, removed into 
New Hampshire, and there had a son born, who afterwards came into 
this State and had children. It was held that these children had a 
settlement here derived from their great-grandfather. See also 105 
Mass. 292, for a case where the settlement was derived from one 
acquired in 1675. It has been stated that settlements acquired prior 
to 1794 are now, except in certain cases, defeated. Otherwise the 
law governing those cases is still in force. The system under which 
settlements are inherited is objectionable from the time and expense 
involved in the laborious search into ancient records and the tracing 
of long genealogies required. The proper purpose of a settlement law 
is not to ascertain the particular community from which a pauper can 
claim his own support and that of his family, as a matter of right, but 
simply to distribute fairly the burden of supporting those who must not 
‘be left uncared for, having at the same time due regard to principles 
of humanity and economy in fixing the place of such support. 
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A rule which shall effect this, and yet be easy of application, is the 
thing to be sought. That which fixes the settlement, until the acquisi- ° 
tion of a new one, at the place of birth, has the merit of simplicity, and 
removes the necessity of tracing a pauper’s lineage; but it seems 
necessary that such a law should be accompanied by provisions guard- 
ing against the separation of families and covering special cases, where 
otherwise settlements would be withheld: so that with these necessary 
modifications it would become, it is thought, more complex than a pro- 
posed amendment which is annexed. 

This amendment is designed to remove the objectionable features of 
our present law of derivative settlement, and at the same time to pro- 
vide, as far as possible, for all cases where settlements should be given. 

Our law relative to the gaining of original settlements is more com- 
plex and stringent than those of most of the other States. It is 
substantially the law of 1794, which, in some of its provisions, as in 
those respecting the possession of property and the holding of public 
office, seems to have been modeled after English statutes then in 
force. These provisions were originally inserted in the English law in 
limitation of a power of summarily removing a person who should ven- 
ture into a parish where he had no settlement; for not until 1795 was 
it a prerequisite to such removal that the person become actually 
chargeable as a pauper. 

Since populations nowadays are more fluctuating than was the case 
when our settlement law went into operation, and since, also, ideas re- 
specting the powers of local governments have somewhat changed, it 
seems proper to inquire whether the requirements of our law ought not 
to be modified. The tendency of modern legislation is evidently in this 
direction. The only States besides our own which now make the pos- 
session of property a means of gaining settlements are Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware, and of these the four latter alone require a person to live 
upon the estate. Their provisions respecting the property qualifica- 
tions may be found in the Eighth Report of the Board of State Chari- 
ties, pp. 14, 15. The other States merely prescribe a certain period of 
continuous residence, the same for men and unmarried women, without 
possession of property or the payment of taxes, as follows: Maine, 5 
years; South Carolina, 3 years; New York, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Oregon, 1 year; Illinois, Mississippi, and Kansas, 6 
months ; and Nebraska 30 days. In Prussia a single year’s residence 
has recently been made the prerequisite to a settlement. 

While the character of the population and industries of our own 
State may justify a more stringent requirement respecting residence 
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than is deemed necessary in many of the others, still it may be ques- 
tioned, whether the period as now fixed (10 years) is not too long. 
The recommendation made in the Report of the Board of State Chari- 
ties that has been referred to, that both this requirement and those 
relative to property be repealed by a Jaw making three or five years’ 
continuous residence (irrespective of the payment of taxes, unless that 
be made conclusive evidence of residence) the condition of a settle- 
ment, seems worthy of consideration. 

As towns no longer undertake to say who shall or who shall not live 
within their limits, the provision on our statute book relative to the 
admission of an inhabitant by vote, seems to be out of keeping with the 
times, and unnecessary. Some of the other provisions, which need not 
be here specified, seem open to the same objection. 


Epwarp W. RIcE. 
Boston, January 15, 1874. 


PROJECT OF A LAW. 


1. Whoever has an original settlement in any place in this Commonwealth 
may transmit the same to a wife or minor child, according to the laws now, or 
at any time hereafter, in force. But no derivative settlement shall hereafter 
be transmitted. 

2. Children, including minors born before the passage of this act, shall 
have a settlement in the place of their birth, if born within this State of 
parents neither of whom then has an original settlement therein, or in case of 
illegitimacy, if born of a mother who then has no such settlement. But if 
either parent, or in case of illegitimacy, the mother, shall afterwards, during 
the minority of such child, gain an original settlement therein, the settlement 
of the child shall follow that of the parent. 

3. This act shall not defeat any settlement already established by suit at 
law, or recognized by support furnished; nor any claim for support already 
made against any city or town, upon which the notification provided by 
General Statutes, c. 70, secs. 17, 18, has been given more than sixty days be- 
fore the passage of this act; but no settlement shall hereafter be deemed to 
have been acquired by transmission from a derivative settlement, except as 
herein provided. 

In order to complete this Report up to the present date, Mr. Sanborn 
said it was necessary to add some very important recent changes made 
by an amendment of the Massachusetts Settlement Laws, passed within 
a few days by the Legislature at Boston, upon the recommendation of 
the Board of Charities. The system is so complicated in that State, that 
it has been found necessary to proceed with great caution in amending 
it, and the Legislative Committee reporting the proposed amendments, 
April 30, 1874, used this language : — 

Any radical change in the laws of settlement is beset with great difficulties, 
and is likely to be productive of more or less harm than good to those whom it 
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is sought to benefit. We believe that it is safest to make haste slowly, and to 
test by experience the effect of moderate changes. If these prove successful, 
further legislation can readily be had in the direction they indicate. We 
therefore report a bill the main object of which is to make better provision 
for the unsettled poor. This bill does not change existing settlements. Every 
settled person is to remain where he now belongs, until that settlement is de- 
feated and a new one gained in the ordinary course of law. It does not 
interrupt or defeat any settlement in process of acquisition. This is to be com- 
pleted, as before, under existing laws. It does not change the principles un- 
derlying the present laws, but merely adapts them to the exigencies of the 
present day, by shortening the time and lessening the number of taxes required 
for settlement. It gives all settled persons a fair and equal start, by allowing 
them to commence now to gain a new settlement under its provisions. It pro- 
vides liberally for the unsettled by giving all a settlement who can show a con- 
tinuous residence of five years and the payment of three taxes within that time, 
whether the residence and taxation be wholly before, or wholly after, or partly 
before and partly after, its enactment. It relieves the most pressing claim 
brought to the attention of the Legislature, by giving women a settlement by 
five years’ residence, providing within that time they have not been paupers. 
And finally, it exempts from its benefits the present State pauper inmates of 
the public institutions — to the end that no injustice may be done to any city or 
town. 


This bill became a law in May, and now stands on the Massachusetts 
Statute Book entitled, “An Act for the More Efficient Relief of the 
Poor.” Being brief it may be cited here in full as an appendix to the 
Jurisprudence Report, and runs as follows : — 


Sec. 1. Any person of the age of twenty-one years, who resides in any place 
within this State for five years together, and pays all state, county, city, or 
town taxes duly assessed on his poll or estate for any three years within that 
time, shall thereby gain a settlement in such place. 

Sec. 2. Any woman of the age of twenty-one years, who resides in any 
place within this State for five years together, without receiving relief as a 
pauper, shall thereby gain a settlement in such place. The first section of the 
392d chapter of the acts of 1870 is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. No existing settlement shall be changed by any provision of this 
act, unless the entire residence and taxation herein required shall have accrued 
after its passage; but any unsettled person shall gain a settlement upon the 
completion of the residence and taxation herein required, though the whole 
or a part of the same may have accrued before the passage of this act. 

Src. 4. The provisions of this act shall not apply to any person who at the 
date of its passage shall be an inmate of either of the State Lunatic Hospitals, 
the Asylum for Insane and the State Almshouse at Tewksbury, the State 
Workhouse, or the State Primary School, until such person shall have been 
duly discharged from said institution. 


The second Report submitted was not read until the afternoon of 
Friday, May 22d, when it was ably discussed in the General Meeting of 
the Association. It was proposed by the Committee of the new De- 
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partment of Social Economy, and was read by Dr. Robert T. Davis, of 
Fall River, Massachusetts, a member of the Committee. As printed 
below it is signed by all the members of the Committee ; but itis proper 
to state that the original draft was prepared by Cuartes L. Brace, 
Esq., of New York; and that the modifications made by the Committee 
affected chiefly the general statements of the Report, and not those re- 
lating to last winter’s experience in New York, in regard to which Mr. 
Brace is a very competent witness. Appended to this paper will be 
found an imperfect record of the debate concerning it, in the General 
Meeting. 


PAUPERISM IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
A Report from the Department of Social Economy. 
Reap May 22, 1874, sy Dr. R. T. Davis, oF THE DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE. 


Pauperism is a matter which is daily becoming of more importance 
to our whole community. The effects of an irredeemable paper cur- 
rency have been to stimulate speculation and to rob labor of its earn- 
ings. The laboring class, through the influence of this currency and 
the business panics which it has occasioned, has been thrown more and 
more into difficulties. Large numbers of workingmen, with their 
families, have, during the past year, been thrown out of employment 
without a sufficient fund of savings to fall back upon. 

Extravagant habits in the time of their prosperity have taken away 
their reserved means of support when times of depression came. On 
the other hand, the fortunate class of the United States is one of pecul- 
iar philanthropy and benevolence. Wherever they see misery they 
are only too prompt to aid it; their readiness to give to the needy, 
whether deserving or undeserving, was never exceeded in any civilized 
community. Their charity, too, has much impulse in it, and little re- 
flection, so that often, through their very kindness of heart, they plant 
evils which they were trying to prevent. The natural consequence, 
accordingly, of a wealthy class desiring to help, and of a needy class 
wanting assistance, is that certain people are weakened in their habits 
of self-support and are accustomed to depend on the bounty of others. 

Formerly, when work was so well paid, and labor was so independ- 
ent, there was little danger of creating this class of dependents or pau- 
pers; but the present confusion of our financial system, and the irre- 
deemable currency, tend to make the poor poorer, and the few richer ; 
thus separating classes more than ever, and degrading the laborer. 
The experience of all civilized countries is that in such a state of things 
pauperism will inevitably be created, and a pauper class formed or greatly 
increased. The process of the formation of such a class has been very 
distinctly shown in the experience of one of our large cities during the 
past winter. 
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INDISCRIMINATE CHARITY IN NEW YORK. 


New York, as is well known, is a large manufacturing centre, and 
employs great numbers of artisans and mechanics. It has also a vast 
number of ordinary day-laborers, as well as an unusual number of those 
who, in the best of times, just keep their heads above water. When 
the industrial and business panic came upon the city last autumn, it 
was seen at once by the benevolent and fortunate classes that wide- 
spread distress would ensue. 

Though the business community was exceedingly impoverished, and 
those with large capitals felt themselves in temporary embarrassment, 
preparations were at once made for the relief of those who were still 
more unfortunate. No words can ever praise too warmly the gener- 
osity and unselfishness of motives of a large part of the New York 
community in their gifts of charity during the past winter. Still, it was 
too often a generosity without discretion. Some of the gifts were no 
doubt prompted by the selfish prudence of capital wishing to guard 
against the discontent of the poor; others were undoubtedly given 
merely for sensation or from fashion ; but still, with all that, there re- 
mained liberal donations which were the expression of pure benevo- 
lence and compassion. 

Warnings were early put forth, by persons experienced among the 
poor, as to the danger of creating pauperism by indiscriminate charity, 
and especially by that form of it administered in soup-kitchens. The 
objections to these latter are, that being public in administering the 
relief, they tend to diminish that delicacy and self-respect among the 
poor, which are their best safeguards against pauperism. Being also 
from necessity widely advertised, they call in the imposters and the 
vagrants from every direction to enjoy the public benefaction. By the 
public example of alms they induce many to be paupers who were 
never so before, while they do not at all relieve the truly deserving, 
who hesitate to be exposed to such publicity. They are, in fact, an es- 
pecial assistance to the idle, and a reward to the improvident. 

The experience of New York in 1857, and of Boston and other 
cities since that date, proves that the soup-kitchen charity only creates 
pauperism. Despite the warnings of the experienced, soup-kitchens and 
free lodgings were opened, by public and private means, with the utmost 
liberality, in various portions of New York last winter, and enormous 
sums were contributed by private citizens for these popular bene- 
factions. Before the winter was over, however, most of those engaged 
in them regretted, without doubt, that they had ever taken part in 
these kindly but mistaken charities. The reports of competent observ- 
ers show what were their effects. The announcement of the intended 
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opening of these and kindred charities immediately called into the city 
the floating vagrants, beggars, and paupers, who wander from village 
to village throughout the State. The streets of New York became 
thronged with this ragged, needy crowd; they filled all the station-houses 
and lodging-places provided by private charity, and overflowed into the 
island almshouses. Street-begging, to the point of importunity, became 
acustom. Ladies were robbed, even on their own doorsteps, by these 
mendicants. Petty offences, such as thieving and drunkenness, increased. 
One of the free lodgings in the upper part of the city, established by 
the Commissioners of Charities, became a public nuisance from its 
rowdyism and criminality. 

Nor would these paupers work. On one occasion the almshouse 
authorities were discharging a band of able-bodied paupers, and, 
having need of some light out-door labor on the island, they offered 
these men what is thought good country wages—that is, $15 per 
month and board. They unanimously refused, preferring the free 
lodgings and free lunches of the city. 

But with these “tramps” came another and more respectable throng, 
hurrying toward this “feast of charity” — honest and hard-working 
laboring men from every part of the neighboring country. Farms in 
the interior of New York were left stript of laborers, though the farm- 
ers offered good wages. Working men came from as far away as 
Pittsburg and Boston; partly, no doubt, to see the sights of New 
York, but hoping also for aid from public and private charities. 

In some cases young men were arrested in criminal houses, who 
made their head-quarters in these soup-kitchens or relief-houses, and 
then sallied out to enjoy the criminal indulgences of the city. 

The pauperizing influences, however, of this indiscriminate charity 
reached beyond these classes. Poor families abandoned steady indus- 
try, got their meals at the soup-kitchens, and spent the day in going 
from one charitable organization to another. Those experienced with 
this class report that such people acquire a “ Micawber” habit of de- 
pending on chances, and seldom return to constant work again. In- 
stances were known of families taking their meals from the Relief 
Association, and spending the money set aside for this daily in liquor, 
so that in the poorest quarters the liquor trade was never so prosper- 
ous. 

A singular effect also was produced on the class of homeless girls. 
Many avoided the houses where charity was connected with work, and 
obtained their meals at the free-lunch places, and then lodged in the 
low, cheap lodging-houses, where their habits were uncontrolled, and 
they could wander the streets at night. Many were thus enticed into 
ruin. 
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But another class now felt the pauperizing influence of this charity 
—one which had never stooped to public alms before — the mechanics 
and artisans. These were not driven by the severest poverty. They 
had been in receipt of wages from $3 to $5 per day. They had much 
money laid up in the savings banks. ‘They contributed through the 
winter large sums to various strikes and labor unions. The best proof 
that they were not pressed by poverty is, that never once did they 
lower their demand for wages in any branch of industry. The most 
ignorant job-work — as, for instance, a man’s labor in moving — was 
fifty cents an hour. Few would even clean snow from a sidewalk, or 
cut or saw wood, or carry burdens, for less than at the rate of $2 or 
$2.50 per diem. Mechanics still demanded from $3 to $5 per diem. 
It was notorious that important trades, such as the building trade, were 
at a stand-still on account of high wages, and that the employing class 
could not afford to pay such high rates. Yet no wages came down. 
Labor was in struggle with capital against a lowering of prices. Char- 
ity assisted labor in the combat. The soup-kitchens and relief associa- 
tions of various names became thronged with mechanics. Some of the 
best workingmen in the city ate and lodged at the public expense. 
Thousands of able-bodied artisans, young and skillful, were fed by alms. 
The idleness and the dependence injured many among them irretriev- 
ably. ‘The whole settlement of the labor question was postponed by 
the over-generous charity of the city, and spring came upon the me- 
chanical class without a revival of trade, which might have come if 
misguided kindness had not supported them in this struggle. 

These benevolent institutions also interfered with many kinds of 
legitimate business. Thus, in one ward —the Eleventh —a number 
of small eating-house keepers, who had made an honest living by their 
occupation, were almost thrown into bankruptcy by the competition of 
certain soup-kitchens established by religious associations. A similar 
thing occurred in other wards. In one district, also, a keeper of a 
laundry, who had ten or twelve girls in his employment, at good wages, 
found himself stripped of his help in the midst of the winter, these 
women preferring to live for nothing in the free lodgings. He, accord- 
ingly, was compelled to advertise for help, and spent, as he related, $8 
in the effort, but without success, and was ultimately obliged to close 
his laundry. 

It had been expected that this industrial crisis would bring down 
the wages of female servants, since these had remained at a high rate, 
though all other prices had fallen. The Superintendent of the Free 
Labor Bureau, however, stated that during all this distress the poor 
girls who came to his office could not be induced to take situations for 
less than from $14 to $20 per month, and said that they preferred to 
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live at the charitable institutions until they could get such wages as 
they chose. It is well known that the wages of female labor have been 
as high this winter as at any time since the war. 

One of the free dormitories for women was, in fact, broken up by 
its coming to the knowledge of the directresses that a lady, on one 
occasion, offered each lodger a situation in a good family at $10 per 
month, and not one of these “ victims of poverty ” could be found who 
would accept the place on the terms. 

We have dwelt in detail on this experience in New York because it 
is exceedingly instructive with reference to all future effort in our 
cities for relieving poverty. 


PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 


The first condition in preventing pauperism is that relief should, as 
much as possible, be connected with labor. Every almshouse ought 
to be a workhouse, and many of these institutions in the rural districts 
could probably pay their own expenses if they were permitted to em- 
ploy the able-bodied paupers in remunerative labor. An almshouse 
near New Haven supported itself for many years by the work of its 
inmates. If almshouses cannot suitably be turned into workhouses, 
each State should establish certain workhouses where able-bodied 
trampers could be compelled to remain long enough to pay for their 
support. An effort is being made in the State of New York to estab- 
lish three or four such workhouses. All private charity should be 
connected as much as possible with work, and those associations should 
be encouraged which distribute their benefactions by means of work 
performed. 

It is not enough considered by the community that a worse evil to 
the poor than poverty is the spirit of pauperism. This degrades all 
that is manly and self-respecting in a human being, and destroys all 
habit of industry and self-support; it undermines the moral forces, so 
that a community of paupers, transmitting pauperism to children of 
like character, would soon become one of the most degraded and 
miserable on the face of the earth. In fact, however, a pauper family 
seldom lasts beyond three or four generations, since physical and 
mental power become absolutely degenerated and finally extinct. 

Great care also should be taken in distributing benefactions that 
they only be given after careful house visitation. To call the poor to 
a public office, to clothe, feed, and help them, is to offer a bounty to 
pauperism, and to encourage the very evils the benevolent are seeking 
to prevent. In case of any public and widespread distress, the proper 
course is for the fortunate classes to district the poor classes, and 
visit carefully from house to house, finding those who are the truly 
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deserving recipients for charity. In this way assistance can be given 
much more exactly to those who are truly in need of it. 

The great temptation at such periods of public distress is to multiply 
the machinery of charity. This tends at once to encourage imposture, 
for the new laborers in the field are probably less experienced and 
more anxious to increase the number of cases to relieve ; the expenses, 
too, of agency are increased. The existing machinery of charity of a 
large city is nearly always sufficient for any great public distress if it 
be judiciously enlarged. 

Those agencies should be especially encouraged by the public, which 
employ house-to-house visitation, or which provide labor for the poor 
by transferring them to some place where work is in demand. This, 
of all the remedies in the United States for poverty, is the most natural 
and most permanent. The honest and industrious poor, transported 
from a large city to a Western State, where their labor is in demand, 
will seldom become paupers again; will immediately add to the wealth 
of the country, and will bring up children who will, in all likelihood, 
become producers. The expense of this method of charity, though 
apparently consisting largely of expenses of distribution, — that is, of 
salaries of agents and railroad fares,—are in reality less than those 
of any other method, as the person relieved is entirely removed from 
the community which is in distress, and seldom becomes chargeable 
again upon it, while he immediately adds to the wealth of the country. 

Among charities those are not necessarily the most useful which 
supply most directly the bodily wants of the needy. The first duty of 
a community like the American is not to feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked, but to prevent people from being hungry and naked. 
Educational and preventive charities are those which most truly and 
permanently benefit the country ; the alms-giving charities should only 
be resorted to in dire necessity. 


OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 


The great question between out-door and in-door relief cannot be 
settled in a new community with the same precision that it could be in 
an old one. There seems to be little doubt that out-door relief, en- 
forced by law, has been a great promoter of pauperism in England, 
and that the workhouse test applied to “the valiant beggars” of that 
overcrowded community has been, on the whole, more successful than 
the distribution of charities among outside families. In Ireland, also, 
where out-door relief has been mainly given up, there has been a 
great decrease of pauperism. There can be no question that if out- 
door. assistance comes ‘to be considered a right by the great body of 
the poor, it will inevitably tend to encourage pauperism. The reforms 
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introduced in England by the Poor Law of 1834 were in the direction 
of diminishing out-door relief, of employing the workhouse test, and of 
compelling paupers to be cared for in public institutions. 

In both England and Ireland, where pauperism had become such a 
disease of the body politic, it was deemed indispensable to apply the 
severe workhouse remedy, but in this country, out-door relief, as 
employed by the officials in small rural communities, has commonly 
been productive of good, and has not been widely abused. A little 
assistance from village authorities to a poor family, whose father has 
suddenly died, will frequently prevent the children from falling into 
permanent pauperism. It often happens, too, that the father or mother 
of a laboring family is suddenly disabled by sickness, and the whole 
family, if not temporarily aided, would be driven to the poorhouse, 
where they would certainly acquire the habits of paupers. A little 
temporary assistance to such a family preserves them to the community 
as industrious workers. There is a good reason for the aversion of 
our New England poor to the country poorhouse; it is a healthful 
feeling and should be encouraged. 

Out-door relief can, of course, be easily abused. In a large city 
it is peculiarly liable to be perverted into a means of “ bribery and cor- 
ruption,” or to scatter relief among the undeserving. If it becomes 
too strictly a matter of custom or of law, it tends to foster improvidence 
and dependence. It is a machinery which must be handled with great 
discretion and judgment, and some good observers have gone so far as 
to recommend that in all our large cities its use should be entirely 
abandoned by the public authorities. While we cannot concur in this, 
we are confident that in many, perhaps most of these cities, out-door 
relief has been greatly abused at various times; that it has encouraged 
pauperism, has assisted the undeserving, and has been often merely 
the distribution of a political fund. 

In regard to this distinction in public alms-giving, which is spoken 
of in America by its English names of “in-door and out-door” relief, 
something is to be said by way of explanation and caution. It will 
not do to reason from English facts and English experience in this 
matter to the facts and the experience of American communities, even 
in our great cities. The terms used on the two sides of the ocean 
have not the same signification ; and thi§ ‘will be seen by a few figures. 
Mr. Vallance, a well-informed Englishman, who read before a social 
science meeting in London, four weeks ago, the last paper on out- 
door relief which has reached us from the mother country, states the 
whole expenditure for out-door relief in England, at present, as about 
£3,500,000, or more than $18,000,000 in a year; while the cost of in- 
door relief is but £1,500,000, or some $8,000,000 yearly. That is to 
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say, less than a third part of the pauper expenditure of England is now 
for in-door relief, while more than two thirds (to be exact, seven tenths) 
of this cost is expended for out-door relief. Now, nothing of this sort 
is known in the United States. There is not a State nor a city wherein 
the cost of public out-door relief exceeds that of in-door relief, and 
in most places it is less than a third part as great. In the city of 
Boston the cost of out-door relief is less than two fifths of the whole 
pauper expenditure ; in the whole State of Massachusetts it is between 
a fourth and a third of the whole; in the city of New York, according 
to official figures, it is but little more than a tenth part; in Philadel- 
phia it is not a fourth part. It is therefore plain, at a glance, that 
the abuses of public or legal out-door relief are much less flagrant in 
this country than in England. 

These figures may be put in another form. On the Ist of July, 1873, 
the whole number of paupers reported in England and Wales, with a 
population of scarcely 22,000,000, was 822,523, of whom 650,000 were 
out-door and only about 172,000 were in-door paupers. That is to 
say, in the season of the year when out-door relief is most amply pro- 
vided by nature for the poor, and consequently, when the Poor Law 
Guardians have the least occasion to furnish it, they do, in fact, main- 
tain or aid nearly four times as many persons outside of the almshouses 
or workhouses as are supported inside. Now, in the State of New 
York, it is safe to say that on the Ist of July, 1873, there were more 
than twice as many persons inside the almshouses as were receiving 
relief outside; and in Massachusetts the proportion was fully as great ; 
so that the relative abuse or necessity for out-door relief must have been 
six or seven times as great in England, last summer, as in New York 
or Massachusetts; and the same can be said of Pennsylvania, for 
which the statistics of pauper relief have been carefully collected by 
the State Board of Charities, as is the case in New York and Massa- 
chusetts. 


STATISTICS OF PAUPERISM. 


Tt must also be said, in regard to the American recipients of out-door 
relief, that it would be unfair to reckon them as permanent paupers. 
They are self-supporting the greater portion of the year, and are only 
dependent on the authorities for a very small portion of their subsist- 
ence. It is in estimating these persons as paupers, and in counting 
them two or three times over, that such fearful statistics of pauperism 
have been deduced from the records of American cities. Could the 
actual figures of the number and cost of relief administered by public 
authorities in these cities be correctly given, they would show the in- 


correctness of one high authority on this subject, Prof. Henry Fawcett, 
6 
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who, in his volume on pauperism, states the cases of out-door relief in 
Philadelphia (p. 56), of 110,000 in 1869, or about double the number 
(57,821) really relieved both in that city and the whole State of Penn- 
sylvania; of whom probably less than 15,000 were receiving relief on 
any given day. 

The statement of Professor Fawcett includes many persons reckoned 
twice, thrice, or perhaps ten times during the year when the relief was 
furnished in Philadelphia, and, if correct, would show that nearly every 
sixth person in that city was a pauper in 1869. According to Professor 
Fawcett, one person in twenty in England, one in twenty-three in Scot- 
land, and only one in seventy-four in Ireland is a pauper. Using the 
same basis of computation, we should perhaps find one person in one 
hundred was a pauper in New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, 
the three States in which pauperism in America is most common. A 
few years ago the Pennsylvania authorities put a series of questions in 
regard to out-door relief to the officials in the different counties. The 
first is: “ Does the giving of out-door relief prove to be permanent or 
only temporary?” The answers were thirteen for “temporary,” nine 
for “permanent,” and ten “ permanent to a great extent.” Another 
question: “ Does it encourage pauperism by encouraging persons to 
apply for public aid who would supply themselves if they were to receive 
support only in almshouses?” The answers were, twenty, “It tends to 
increase pauperism,” and eight, “It does not.” Similar questions in 
Massachusetts show a different ratio of answers. 

American statistics of pauperism, though seldom perfectly trustworthy; 
show approximately a condition of things in this regard, in our most 
populous communities, less alarming than had been supposed. Com- 
pared with England, our pauper position is favorable; yet it cannot be 
denied that pauperism advances in New York City, and probably else- 
where, with rapid pace.! In Massachusetts, as a whole, it is not advanc- 
ing, but rather, in comparison with the increase in population, it is 
diminishing. In Pennsylvania, the statistics are as yet too recent to 
show whether it is advancing or diminishing ; but in all our large cities 
the tendency is for pauperism toincrease. Some of the encouragements 

1 The New York Times of May 23d said, in remarking on this report, ‘England and 
Wales have, in a population of 22,000,000, a permanent army of 1,000,000 persons, more 
or less dependent on public charity; that is, one person in every twenty-two is, to some 
extent, tainted with pauperism. We have not come to that pass yet, but we are advanc- 
ing very rapidly toward it. The Social Science report puts down the average pauperism 
of this State at one per one hundred of the population. New York is, of course, greatly 
above this average, and during last winter the ratio of its pauperism to its population 
was exceptionally high. It is probably within the mark to assume that from January to 
April there was an average of one person in every fifty in receipt of charitable relief in 


this city. Let the times be good or bad, a repetition of such methods as were employed 
last winter may be depended on to produce similar results.”’ 
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to this evil we have stated in this report while speaking of the recent 
experience of New York City. The true and best preventions of pau- 
perism are a thorough and discriminating supervision of all charities, 
public and private; the most careful attention to the education and em- 
ployment of the poor and their children ; the placing of pauper children 
in good families, at a distance, if possible, from degrading associations ; 
a rigid and exact system of in-door relief, accompanied with labor ; the 
reduction of out-door relief in cities, and the encouragement of emigra- 
tion to rural districts from the crowded centres of poverty and crime, 
which most of our largest cities now have become. The position of 
New York in this respect is exceptional, because it yearly receives a 
quarter of a million immigrants from foreign countries, and this exposes 
it to peculiar evils and dangers. While this should be borne in mind, 
it should not be made an apology for neglect nor an occasion for abuses, 
but should lead to increased vigilance and activity on the part of its 
magistrates and citizens. 

(Signed) W. B. Rogers, Chairman ; Dr. S. G. Howe, Cuaruzs L, 
Brace, Mrs. §. Parkman, Mrs. Henry WHITMAN, JOHN AYRES 
Lucy Exu.is, Georce S. Hartz, Caarres F. Corrin, Roserr T. 
Davis, F. B. Sansorn, Secretary. 


THE DISCUSSION. 


Rev. Dr. Jonn Hatt, of New York, who had been invited to speak 
upon this subject, opened the debate as follows : — 


‘‘T have listened to the paper with extreme satisfaction. I don’t believe 
there is a single sentiment in it which I cannot heartily indorse. There could 
not well be a more just and accurate representation of the state of things in 
this city at the beginning of last winter after the panic. There cannot be any- 
where a more generous community than this city furnishes. When it was 
seen that the panic had insured wide-spread distress there was an immediate 
rush to increase and enlarge the machinery of benevolence. Announcements 
were made ostentatiously by private citizens, by ward politicians, that the 
poor would be cared for at any cost, and the result was a rush from this and 
the adjoining States, making the condition of the city, during the winter, ex- 
ceptional. I think there has always been a rush of field laborers to New 
York for the benefit of its institutions during the winter. This I am assured 
by people who live upon the high roads near the city, that they always recog- 
nize, at certain periods of the year, the “tramps ” coming toward the city, 
and at the proper season returning. They could not be said to beg their way, 
but they presented themselves at farm-houses and demanded food, and it was 
given to them because the farmers thought it the safest thing to do. This 
fact is indicative of the growth of a dangerous class, a class alleging impossi- 
bility to procure employment and sustenance, and founding a sort of demand 
as aright for support. It seems to me that there is no sort of excuse in a 
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country like this, with its immense natural resources, and its demand every- 
where for labor, for the existence of such a class. In no department of human 
life is the statement more true than in the department of benevolence, that 
‘ The people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.’ They will not take the 
trouble to think ; they give way to sudden impulse and resent any interference. 
If the paper to which we have just listened had been read in December, in 
New York, it would have been met with a howl of indignation, and drowned 
by the voices of some of the best people in the city. Those principles were 
once stated to a large body of representative business men of this city, which, 
immediately after the statement, took action in direct contradiction of them. 
The principles that are stated in that paper were announced again and again 
in the beginning of the winter. I think the tendency all over the land is in 
the direction of weakening, rather than strengthening, the family ties. I think 
there is danger just now of making it too easy for unprincipled parents to re- 
lieve themselves of their children; too easy for careless people in the lower strata 
of society to shake themselves free of those whom, by the arrangements of the 
Creator, they are invested with the name of parent. For instance, a wife dies 
and the man tries to get rid of his children by abandonment, and vice versa. 
Economy was not thought of beforehand. A man who would annually think 
that he was likely to die at any time, and who would, for that reason, annually 
put something in the savings bank for his wife and children, would be the bet- 
ter for the thought. The ordinary and natural motive to thrift and economy 
and wise providence is gradually destroyed, and in the name of benevolence ; 
and the man who should be saving and a stronger and better man for his self- 
denial, has the motive taken away. As the ordinary charitable institutions 
are constituted, there is a little competition for business which works mischief. 
A secretary wants to have a large showing of results. I think, after a careful 
examination, that some sections of this city are being rapidly demoralized and 
degraded by competition among churches and societies, and, moreover, incred- 
ible as it may seem, this demoralization is done, not at the expense of private 
individuals, but at the expense of the public through funds regularly voted 
by legislative bodies. I know of no direction in which this Association can 
better expend its strength than in trying to carry a little intelligence on this 
subject to those who vote away the public moneys, $5,000 at a time, under 
the predatory system, generally called politics, among us.’’ 


Mr. J. W. Skinner, of the Children’s Aid Society, New York, next 
spoke, dwelling chiefly upon out-door relief. Pauperism was like an 
ulcer which gradually undermined the health of the body politic. 
Wherever out-door relief had been put in practice, pauperism, so far 
from being checked, had invariably continued to increase faster than 
before. The only systematic and well-working charity was that which 
was accompanied by work. But it was the prevention, not the cure, of 
the disease that was the primary consideration, and the speaker believed 
that the only possible way of checking pauperism was by educating the 
lower classes. 

Dr. NatHan Bisgor did not think compulsory education would be 
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successful. He spoke of what he called the street schools, — academies 

where children learned to repeat a fearful catalogue of home suffering. 

There were thousands of children in this city who went from door to 

door repeating the sorrows of their home, the suffering, the poverty of 
their parents. They went to the kitchen-doors, and the servants 

believed their stories. These children were taught daily lessons of 
this kind of story-telling by men and women who profited by their 
gains, and the result was, that at least 6,000 children were every day 

going about in this way, becoming chronic liars, and getting schooled 

in crime and vice of all kinds. When they grew up, what were they 
going to do? They dropped into the worst forms of degradation. 
They made up the worst of our dangerous classes in the end. Then 

there were the children who beg in the street. He illustrated the evil 
of this street-begging by telling how, one winter’s day, he had met two 
little girls, bare-legged and ragged, begging. He noticed several 

gentlemen give them money, and he asked them several questions, and 
finally told a policeman that he thought they were impostors, and that’ 
they had shoes and stockings hidden in the neighborhood. This, on 
investigation, was found to be true, and their shoes and stockings and 
shawls were discovered under a near-by woodpile. This kind of decep- 
tion, he said, was very prevalent in the city. It was a kind that did 
more than anything else to swell the current of vice and crime and 
pauperism in the city. His advice was not to give anything to the 
street-beggars, or to to those who called at the doors of dwellings. 
Let those in want go to the regular places of charity. Then, again, 
never listen to those who meet you in rags at night time, or call 
at your doors, complaining and whimpering and asking for aid. In 
999 cases out of 1,000 they were frauds who followed this way to make 
a living, and who, in the day-time, went about well dressed. 

Dr. Haiti was asked to give the result of the attempt made last 
winter to establish in New York a bureau of charities, and did so 
briefly, saying that the principal obstacles to the success of the bureau 
were the unwillingness of one large society to assist it, owing to a mis- 
understanding of its objects, and the opposition of a large religious de- 
nomination. It was to ferret out impostors and to make charity reach 
only those who were in real need, that the Bureau of Charities was es- 
tablished, —a sort of clearing house of charities. The great majority 
of the charitable institutions responded to the plans of the bureau; but 
there were a few which refused to codperate. No one could have 
walked the streets during the past winter without being struck with 
what is very humiliating, — the observation that this city is rapidly 
travelling in the track of the worst capitals of Europe, in the direction 
of abundant street paupers, Many of them are of the fancy kind, made 
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up for effect, purely spectacular, intended to operate upon the generous 
sympathies of the people at the moment. Others are quasi beggars, — 
among them the street musicians. When I think of the many poor 
boys and girls who are being trained in that way in this city, educated 
in the worst direction, I must anticipate a crop of the most adroit 
thieves and the most abandoned women within the next few years. I 
find that one society, admirable in its principles and organization, 
whose operations extend over the whole of the city, states in its printed 
report that there were 20,000 persons, impostors, in this city living by 
the misdirected charity of the city. We have the Commissioners of 
Charities and Correction to look after paupers and criminals, — a most 
unfortunate grouping, — who expend $1,250,000 per year. We have 
the Commissioners of Emigration to attend, with certain restrictions, to 
those who come to our shores, who expend over $600,000 per year. 
There is more than $1,750,000 per year. But take the 20,000 who are 
living by fraud and imposture. These people live very comfortably. 
It is very low to put their living at a dollar per day. That makes over 
$7,000,000 a year going into the hands of the most degraded and cor- 
rupting class in the community. What is our reward? These clever 
cunning, degraded people, despise and laugh at us, and think that our 
very Christianity is something that only gets hold of people who are a 
little soft in the brain. Men have very much to unlearn, and then much 
to learn, before they will get courage to persevere; and then, though 
they may not accomplish all they desire, they bequeath a trust to their 
fellow-creatures for them to carry out. 

Mrs. CarouineE H. Da tt, of Boston, moved that the paper be printed 
as a pamphlet in an edition so large and a form so cheap as to permit 
of its being widely circulated gratuitiously. In speaking for Boston, she 
fully indorsed all that had been set forth as resulting from the ill- 
organized method of distributing alms, and cited instances as coming 
within her own experience immediately after the Boston fire, and during 
the late distress among the poor. 

Dr. Davis said that inasmuch as so much commendation was be- 
stowed upon this paper, he felt it his duty to state that he had not 
prepared the paper himself, and that it had been simply revised by the 
committee of which he was a member. 

Mr. Rosert H. McCurpy spoke of the progress of pauperism in this 
city since he was a young man. In 1833, he lived on Fifth Avenue, 
near Tenth Street, and in the neighborhood was an immense number of 
shanties. Great poverty existed among the inmates, and it was traced 
to the same cause which is now really the cause of pauperism — the 
rum shops. Everybody in those days drank freely, and in all the social 
customs of the day liquor was never wanting. Rum was really at the 
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bottom of all our poverty, and when we swept away the rum shops we 
would have undermined the pauperism and made a clear and bright way 
for a better future for that class of people who are now suffering from 
want and misery. 

Mr. James M. Barnarp, of Boston, also spoke, relating some of his 
European observations on pauperism in Italy and Germany at different 
periods. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


During the first session of the Conference a committee was appointed, 
consisting of F. B. Sanborn, of Massachusetts, W. P. Letchworth, of 
New York, and Henry H. Giles, of Wisconsin, to report a plan for the 
Uniformity of Statistics, and a better coéperation among the Board of 
Charities throughout the United States. At the second session, on 
Friday, May 22, this committee made a preliminary report, to the effect 
that it was desirable to have the statistics of pauperism, crime, insanity, 
and the other topics discussed in the board’s reports, made as completely 
as possible upon a uniform plan, and include a general statement of all 
the facts for the whole State in which the report is published, and asked 
further time to prepare a form for use by the different boards. It was 
also reported that a plan for better codperation between boards could 
not be prepared without some correspondence with all the boards, and 
further time was asked for, which was granted. It was stated that a con- 
ference in the spring of 1875, at Buffalo or Detroit, had been proposed, 
and would probably be called. Dr. Bishop, for the Committee on 
Public Buildings for the Poor, the Insane, etc., made a preliminary 
report setting forth the present evils of extravagant architecture, and 
asking time for the preparation of a more complete report, which was 
voted. It was also voted that the Chair appoint a committee of five to 
consider the condition of destitute and delinquent children, and the 
prevention of pauperism. 

In the debate on Dr. Bishop’s report, the latter spoke of the unsatis- 
factory condition and unsuitableness of the buildings now used for the 
detention and cure of insane persons, and of the amount of money ex- 
pended on them. 

Mr. Sanborn spoke of the plan in Massachusetts to build a new state 
prison at a cost of $2,000,000 when it was quite useless to expend so 
mnch money upon that object. Dr. Bishop spoke of the bad influence 
of giving the rascals and rogues who were preying upon society better 
accommodations than honest men. Dr. Stephen Smith said one es- 
sential point was, that each building, hospital, prison, or reformatory, 
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should be built with a regard to the peculiar wants of the class for which 
it was designed. Many of those in New York had failed, particularly 
the inebriate asylum, for the reason that they were too much like prisons. 
Mr. Letchworth, of Buffalo, defended the expenditure of the public 
money on public iustitutions. 

On motion of Dr. Elisha Harris, it was voted that the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Structures be empowered to add members 
thereto, and to fill vacancies. 

The Conference then adjourned. 


THE STATISTICS OF CRIME AND PAUPERISM. 


The Committee appointed at the Conference of Boards of Charities 
to consider a plan for Uniformity of Statistical Reports, have met since 
the Conference and considered a form of Questions and some sugges. 
tions relating thereto, prepared by Dr. Harris, of New York, and sub- 
mitted to the Committee by Mr. Letchworth, of the New York Board 
of Charities. Although it is doubtful how far these questions can be 
generally used in all the States, the Committee print them here, for the 
public information, along with the concise and clear summary of the 
subject by Dr. Harris. 


THE PROPOSED FORM OF QUESTIONS. 
Registered No. of the Individual. 


1. Age and birthplace. 

2. Existing cause of dependence (if a disease, give its name and how long 
existing). 

8. Which of the five special senses is lost or badly impaired? (From what 

cause ?) 

- What other natural faculty or bodily power is lost ? 

. Capable or incapable of self-supporting labor ? 

. What trade or kind of employment? 

- What kind of mental or moral perversion, or what morbid and debasing 

conditions of mind ? 

. (To what causes are these mental and moral states attributed ?) 

9. Is there proof of insanity, inebriety, epilepsy, paralysis, special feebleness 
of mind and body, or any other entailment of bodily misfortune from 
parentage in this person’s history? (Illegitimacy, syphilis, and crime 
should be noted, if in any way concerned as causes in this case.) 


NY of 


io.) 


Special Causes. 
10. Old age and destitution. 
11. Permanent disabling disease. (Write the name of it.) 
12. Temporary disabling disease or sickness. 











13. 


14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 


25. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 
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A.1 Homeless childhood. (Illegitimate or abandoned.) 
B. Homeless childhood. (By death of mother.) 
C. Homelessness, by abandonment of father or husband. 
D. Ignorance of letters and common knowledge. 
E. Had the mother similar misfortune ? 
F. Had the father similar misfortune ? 
G. Had the grandparents similar misfortune ? 

What other branches of the family aré known to have had the like 

misfortune ? 
Is there a near consanguinity in the parents? (Write what kind.) 
What trade, or kind of employment, did this person ever learn? 
(Why was it abandoned ?) 
Had this person (or his or her parents) habits of idleness ? 
Had they habits of thrift and saving; or not? 
Were they paupers ? 
(Father, F. Mother, M. Grandfather, Gf Grandmother, Gm. 
Brothers, B. Sisters, S. Uncles, UV. Aunts, A.) 
At what points in the family history, or hereditary line of this case, did 
dependence upon public or private charity commence ? 
(What was the first mode of public dependence ?) 
At what point did neglect of social and moral duties commence ? 
What vocations have the unfortunate and dependent branches of this 
family pursued ? 


. Could father (and mother) read and write ? 
23. 
24. 


Were they openly immoral, sensual, and debased ? 

Has this person (or his or her parents) lived in ignorance of the laws and 
obligations of society ? 

Has this person (or his or her parents) lived in ignorance of the laws and 
obligations of religion ? 


. What number of persons in his or her mother’s family are now known to 


be dependent on public charity ? 

What number in grandparent’s family have suffered like misfortune ? 

Total number of such unfortunates in the three generations, living and 
dead ? 

Total number in the same group of families, who are not suffering these 
misfortunes ? 

Total in do. insane (living and dead) of the three generations. 

Total idiotic or weak-minded in three generations (living and dead). 

Total inebriates in three generations (living and dead). 

Total who have been in penitentiaries or State prisons in three generations 
(living and dead). 

If a parent, how many children now living ? 

What is their condition,—are they in almshouse, asylums, hospitals, 
refuges, etc., ete.? (Write the fact.) 

Is this person capable of self-support without the direction and control of 
superior authority, or constant advice and supervision ? 


1 Use these letters to indicate the misfortunes to which they respectively refer. 
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86. Does this person, or his or her parents (guardian) express a willingness 
to submit to the needed direction and supervisory care ? 

37. What is the chief cause and evil, now within reach of remedies ? 

88. What appears to be the destiny of this person as a dependent, as respects 
recovery from the causes of dependency ? 

89. What relatives have ability and are liable for the support of this person ? 

40. Why not so supported ? 

41. In what other institutions was this person a dependent ? 

42. How many years (months) has this person been publicly dependent ? 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE QUESTIONS. 


(Extracts from the Correspondence of E.1isHa Harris, M. D., Cor. Sec’y of the 
Prison Association, with the Board of Charities of the State of New York.) 
New York, May 30, 1874. 

“ As the Executive Committee of the Prison Association, on Thursday even- 
ing last approved and ordered the circular and a schedule of inquiries for use 
of all Prison Committees, I have so framed the whole as to make the points we 
seek, in this field to correspond, and to be pressed forward with inquiries to be 
made by the State Boards of Charities, as I hope their schedules of points will 
provide. It will be apparent to that no statistics which have been gathered 
in your Reports of 1872, or 1873, will be of any use to guide the needed 
inquiry into causes and increase of pauperism, etc. The question is, what is 
the pathway by which each person arrived at the state of misfortune and de- 
pendence? 

“ As in our inquiries (for the Prison Association) into sources of crime, we 
must go back to the home and the two preceding generations of parentage, so 
in the record of misfortune and dependence, the physical, mental, moral and 
social defects are linked with nearly all personal histories found closing up the 
series of woes at the doors of the Almshouse and the Asylum. The educa- 
tional and early disciplining and industrial reeord of every inmate whose his- 
tory is accessible in the Almshouses and the Asylums and Refuges, will need 
to be obtained, and upon that basis of twenty thousand individual records, in 
sixty counties in which an expert physician or educator has given attention to 
every record, conclusions can be reached which will command the attention 
and study of the world. It will be too great a task for any one mind to frame 
and inspire those inquiries ; but what is worth doing at all in this field is worth 
doing well.” 

June 5th, 1874. 

“Tt has given me some pleasure to arrange the outlines of a system for an 
inquiry into the causes that produce increase of pauperism, insanity, idiocy 
and crime. The final draft of a method, and the requisite questions and 
forms, have been completed in a shape that would enable all thoughtful citizens 
to see that certain investigations are practicable, though no State in America 
has ever attempted such inquiry in a thorough manner. Our new Schedule 
of Inquiry into Causes of Crime, is in harmony with the outlines I have 
sketched for inquiry into the Causes of Dependence, for the consideration of 
your Board.” 
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I. Propositions for the consideration of the Board of Charities and others, who 
desire the Improvement of the Laws and Means for the Care of Dependents : — 
1st. To secure in each county a local and expert committee of 3 or 4 per- 

sons to serve gratuitously in aiding the State Board of Charities, to obtain 

and perfect the first schedule of records which shall be gathered during the 
present year. The members of such committees to be persons already familiar 
with the history of social misfortune and want in their respective localities. 

2d. That the supervision of the duty and methods of obtaining the first 
schedules of these records, be assigned to the Secretary or a Select Committee 
of the Board of Charities, as that Board may provide. 

Finally. That all such records — be summarized during the month of 
December. 

To aid in starting such inquiries, the following outline of suggestions and 
available methods of record for the first schedule, to be filled out on or before 
Dec. 1st, 1875 : — 

Necessity for exact information as a basis for definite and suitable plans of im- 
provement of the laws and methods to provide for the pauper and other dependent 
classes ; — 

The necessity of acquiring such information, and bringing it under a prac- 
tical kind of analysis, is such, that the first summary of the records to be so 
studied will need to be prepared before the legislature proceeds to prepare 
amendments and new drafts of laws. Secondly, the first series of inquiries 
may be so framed as to serve as a basis for a permanent method and system of 
record of the dependents, of every class, as they are added to the public lists. 
Such information as this preliminary inquiry calls for would give wise direc- 
tion to further efforts to prevent the causes of dependence. 


II. Dependent Classes that Receive Public Care and Support, are Rendered 


Dependent by — a 
ysical, 





MISFORTUNE, 


OR BY — 
VICES anp ERRORS or 
WRONGS; 


The information which is required 
concerning these classes extends to pres- 
ent conditions, and the chief causes con- 
cerned in perpetuating the burden or 
duty of the care and support of these 
persons. 


Mental, 
or Social; 


of habit, temperament, or of neglect of 
moral and social obligations. 


Every record should show kind and 
degree of Disability ; the bodily and 
mental states connected therewith ; 
the ability to be restored or elevated 


fe daily life and personal relations, or 


{ to a self-supporting condition; and a 


statement of the means required, or 
remedy wanted. The personal and 
hereditary causes which admit of 





statement should be mentioned. 


III. Misfortunes that Induce Pauperism. 
1. Injuries and diseases of the body, or the loss of any one of the special 
senses. Inherited or acquired feebleness of bodily or mental organization. 
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2. Mental or moral perversion, whether exhibited in voluntary pauperism, 
morbid or debased states of mind, or in actual insanity, — which is a disease, 
— or in the enfeeblement and perversion of mind which follows upon epilepsy, 
paralysis, and other diseases. 

8. Insanity, Dementia, and Idiocy being dependent essentially upon bodily 
causes, that tend to self-entailment, are great misfortunes; and as they in- 
crease the like evils in successive generations, the perfect supervisory care of 
them is most necessary, and all that medical and moral means can do for their 
benefit should be done promptly, and at public cost when family wealth is not 
available. 

4, The social misfortunes relate to whatever impairs or vitiates home life 
and the family and domestic ties. The rupturing of families, the early or- 
phanage of children, especially the loss of a mother’s care, immoral license of 
illicit relations, bastardy, and the social condition of illegitimacy, criminal 
dishonor or imprisonment of parents or of children and youth, truancy and 
vagrancy in childhood. 

5. Neglect of education and any failure in mental development; failure to 
learn a useful occupation, and to acquire habits of industry and accountability 
are all linked with the other social, mental, and moral causes of pauperism 
and dependence. 

6. Bad dwellings for the poor and ignorant classes, and the domestic and 
local causes and circumstances of unhealthful dwellings conduce to pauperism 
and the causes of public dependence. Hence the neglect of the ignorant poor 
by the well-to-do classes, and the failure to improve their domestic and social 
state, conduce to pauperism. 

7. Neglect to provide skillful and timely medical and sanitary care for the 
needy and ignorant, is a prolific cause of conditions which induce pauperism 
and all kinds of dependence on public support. 

8. The neglect of moral and religious instruction and training, the neglect 
to correct criminal offenses and misdemeanors; and any flagrant neglect in 
the proper enforcement of just laws, enter into the social causes of increase 
and perpetuation of pauperism and other sources of burden by dependent 
classes. 


IV. Vices and Wrongs which Induce PaupErismM and the Increase of the Pub- 
lic Burden Caused by DEPENDENT CLASSES. 

(A.) Intemperance of the individual and of parentage in successive genera- 
tions. 

(B.) Idleness and the neglect of habits of saving and self-support. 

(C.) Sensuality, debauchery, self-indulgence in any way, and a disregard of 
law and moral obligations. . 

(D.) The parental abandonment of children, — foundlingism, — the neglect 
to rescue and save young mothers of illegitimate offspring, and a like neglect 
or failure to save other youth who lapse from virtue, is a wrong that causes 
pauperism and crime. 

(Z.) Permitting the lines of hereditary pauperism, imbecility, insanity, 
crime, intemperance, and ignorance, to continue in successive generations, 
without interrupting them by the proper and available remedies and prevent- 

ve means; these are wrongs as well as vices of society and individuals. 








=~ 
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(F.) Want of timely advice and friendly direction, unsteadiness of plan and 
occupation in life, neglect to learn some useful trade or other employment, 
abandonment of home, vagrancy in any form, idleness and any needless de- 
pendence, revelry, sensual indulgence or licentiousness in any form and mis- 
demeanors, disorderly conduct and crimes of any kind, strongly tend to 
produce destructive or disabling diseases of body and mind. These are active 
causes of decrepitude, social dishonor, insanity, idiocy and pauperism, not only 
in the persons offending and in their families, but in successive generations. 
The preventable causes of pauperism cannot be adequately understood or re- 
pressed without applying remedies to these evils which are chief sources. 


V. Points to be Noted. 

The recorder will please to carefully take notice of the following points, re- 
specting the different classes of persons who are dependent : — 

The Pauper should have the question of actual misfortune and disability 
distinctly answered, respecting the positive causes of such disability; so of the 
questions concerning idleness, sensuality, vagrancy, or spiritless social and 
personal degradation. 

The abandoned or other homeless child should have the social and personal 
responsibility for such abandonment or homelessness stated with precise ac- 
curacy ; also its age when abandoned, and when it became homeless. 

The Inebriate should have his (or her) family and personal history carefully 
indicated in the record. 

The Imbecile should have the questions of consanguinity of parents, of ine- 
briety of either one, their pauperism and condition, and the degree of idiocy 
of the person or persons in question stated. 

The Epileptic or the Paralytic need to have the kind and beginning of known 
causes of their misfortune stated. 

The Insane should have the immediately active, and the remote and deter- 
mining (physical or moral) causes and obviously connected circumstances 
carefully stated. The family or hereditary causes should be accurately given. 

The Offender and the Criminal may be examined in accordance with this 
schedule, or in accordance with that of the Prison Association, with the same 
results. 

At the conclusion of each personal record in this schedule, there should fol- 
low whatever remarks and further history the case may require, with refer- 
ence to causes, relations, and remedies. 

The following list of circumstances comprises the most frequent events and 
variously combined causes that are concerned in producing the condition of 
Dependence upon Public Support : — 
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BODILY DISEASE or INJURIES. ; 


WRONGS. . ° ° 


WANT or EDUCATION, or or 


MENTAL anp MORAL CAPA-} 


BILITY. 





\ 





\ 


11. 
12. 


13. 
14, 
(15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


. Entailed by parents. 
. Acquired by intemperate and sen- 


sual habits. 


- Syphilis and impaired vitality. 
- By unhealthful dwelling places, or 


by continued sickness. 


. Ignorance and neglect of health, 


and the want of skilled medical 
care. 


- Wounds and bodily injuries. 
. The decrepitude produced by hon- 


orable hardships of war, of sea- 
faring, and by particular calam- 
ities, particularly the loss of a 
special sense or faculty. 


. Birth or youthful training in alms- 


house. 


- Youthful vagrancy. 
. Debased course of life, (mention- 


ing what kind of debauchery.) 

Illegitimate paternity. 

Abuse or cruelty of parents or 
other persons. 

Indolence. 

Voluntary vagrancy, or any 
crime. 


No education. 

Want of knowledge and training 
in common duties. 

Want of training in a trade or 
employment. 

Ignorance of laws and moral du- 


ties. 
Victims of bad associates or lead- 


ers. 
Feeble minded. 
Irreligion and recklessness. 
Mental incapacity from insanity 
in any form. 


The foregoing points indicate the kind of information required concerning 
all individuals of the Dependent Classes in Almshouses, Insane Asylums, and 
all institutions for idiots, orphans, foundlings, and other homeless children, 
and in the hospitals and other charities supported by public taxation. 

From this point the schedule of questions may begin. Every dependent 
upon public support should (by name or number) be brought into this general 


record. 


The separate classes of dependents may be reported upon in a special way, 
and upon comparable points, as suggested in the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
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points. The points 1 to 8 are for suggestions to insure systematic and thor- 
ough work by persons who make the records. 


In transmitting the above papers to the Secretary of this Association 
Mr. Letchworth, of the New York Board of Charities, wrote as follows, 
on the 24th of June :— 


Dr. Elisha Harris, Secretary of the Prison Association of New York, has been 
engaged in preparing a set of inquiries into the causes of crime. His questions 
have been approved, I believe, by the Executive Committee of the Prison 
Association, and will before long be issued to their committees. The State 
Board of Charities of New York have decided to make an examination into 
the causes of pauperism in this State, basing their work upon the fifteen thou- 
sand inmates in the various poorhouses and almshouses in the State. The 
inquiry will go back to parents and grandparents of each subject. This will 
be a laborious work, involving the directing of not less than six hundred thou- 
sand separate questions. The Legislature have made an appropriation to aid 
in carrying this work out. As it was considered desirable that whatever tables 
should be made, should be comparative with the work carried on by the Prison 
Association, Dr. Harris was asked to outline a plan for our work, and it is now 
being printed in such a form as to admit of revision and for the purpose of 
submitting it to others interested ; a copy or copies of it will be sent youin a 
few days. My object now is to call your attention to what I deem the great 
importance of your taking immediate action as the Chairman of the Committee 
appointed by the various State Boards at the last convention of the American 
Social Science Association, to bring about harmony in the work of gathering 
statistics by the various State Boards. The work done in this State will prob- 
ably not be gone over again for many years, and it seems to me of the greatest 
importance, that it should be comparative with whatever may be done here- 
after in other States; and while steps are being taken to harmonize action in 
the work upon pauperism and crime, with due energy, it seems to me all the 
work to be done this year might be harmonized and made comparative. It 
has seemed to me that the only way to bring this desirable result about 
would be for you to correspond with and call together the Secretaries of the 
various State Boards, and after you had agreed upon a plan among yourselves, 
to submit it to the various Boards for approval, and have what is done this 
year done in a way it should be, instead of waiting for another year, when 
there will not be the incentive to unity that there now is, in view of the great 
work to be undertaken this year in the State of New York. Some of my 
colleagues incline to the opinion that uniformity of action can be brought 
about only with reference to the work relating to the causes of pauperism, 
insanity and crime; but I am strongly of the belief, that by prompt and decisive 
action all the work of the various Boards for this year may be brought into 
harmony. If it should be found that the plan for uniform action is not per- 
fect, improve it next year. This will be better, I think, than to expect to 
make a perfect plan now. It is probable that after the Boards get working 
all together, modifications will need to be made in their plans every year. I 
sincerely hope you will deem this subject worthy of your earnest and 
prompt consideration. 
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In transmitting this letter to the Secretaries of the State Boards, the 
General Secretary wrote thus to each: — 

I have copied this letter in order that your Board may understand the gen- 
eral nature of the New York investigations, before the forms and questions 
themselves come to hand. Meantime, permit me to ask you a few questions. 

1. To what extent can the statistics of your State in regard to pauperism, 
insanity, and crime be made complete, so as to show what is the actual amount 
of those evils in your State ? ; 

2. To what extent can they be made uniform with those of Massachusetts, 
as given in the Reports of the Board of Charities in that State, or with a fuller 
and better method, if such is known to you? 

8. To what extent can this be done in your next report ? 

The replies to this communication, and the general subject of Dr. 
Harris’s forms, and the feasibility of adopting them, came before a meet- 
ing of the Committee held at Buffalo, on the 18th of July, and a report 
embodying the conclusions of the Committee will probably appear in 
the next number of the Journal, along with a preliminary report from 
the Committee of which Dr. Bishop is Chairman. 


NEW STATUTES OF PENNSYLVANIA RELATING TO INSANITY. 
(Referred to in the Conference of Boards of Public Charities, p. 63.) 


These Pennsylvania statutes were passed during April and May, 
1874, and are three in number; the first, giving the Pennsylvania 
Board of Public Charities power to appoint delegated visitors and 
make transfers of the lunatic poor to hospitals; the second, appointing 
a commission composed of three members of that board and of three 
medical superintendents of the insane, to examine and report on the 
condition of the criminal insane ; and the third, providing for the better 
care and treatment of the criminal insane. They are here printed for 
general information, and particularly for members of Legislatures and 
Boards of Charities who may have such questions coming before them. 


1. A Supplement to the Act to create a Board of Public Charities (approved the 
twenty-fourth day of April, A. D. 1869), authorizing and empowering said 
board to appoint visitors, and to transfer certain insane persons from county 
institutions to State hospitals. 


SecrTion 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the said board shall have power, by 
a resolution to be entered on its minutes, subject to such terms and regula- 
tions as it may prescribe, to designate three or more persons in any county, 
to act without compensation, as visitors, in said county, of the several poor- 
houses and other institutions therein, subject to the visitation of the board, 
in aid of and as representatives of such board; and all public officers and 
others in charge of such institutions shall admit to said institutions all such 
persons so designated, upon the production of a copy of such resolution, cer- 
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tified by the president or secretary of said board, to visit, examine, and 
inspect the grounds and buildings of every such institution, and every part 
thereof, and all its hospital and other arrangements, and to have free access 
to all its inmates. Any public officer, superintendent, or person in charge of 
any such institution, who shall refuse to admit any person so designated, or 
shall refuse to give said visitors all requisite facilities for the examination 
and inspection herein provided for, shall be subject to a penalty of two 
hundred and fifty dollars for each such refusal, which penalty may be sued 
and recovered in the name of the people of the State by the district attorney 
of the county in which such institution is situated, and the sum so recovered 
shall be paid into the treasury of the State. 

Section 2. Whenever the Board of Public Charities shall be satisfied, or 
have good reason to believe, that any insane person in any county or district 
almshouse, or in the care of any person under the direction of the poor 
directors of any district, cannot there receive proper care and treatment, or 
is probably curable, said board or their representatives in the proper county, 
shall make application to the president judge of the proper county, in term 
time or at chambers, setting forth that such insane person cannot receive 
proper care and treatment, or is probably curable, and said judge shall, if 
the statements alleged are sustained by affidavit of petitioners, or other evi- 
dence to the satisfaction of the court, make decree that the officers in charge 
of such persons transfer him or her to one of the hospitals for the insane 
receiving aid from the State, where such person shall be received and main- 
tained in the manner provided by law, at the expense of the district from 
which such person is transferred. Such expenses to be recovered by such 
district from such persons as may be liable by existing laws for the support 
of such insane person. 


2. Joint Resolution providing for a Commission to inquire into the Condition of 
the Criminal Insane of this Commonwealth and make Report to the Legislature. 


Be it resolved, etc. That George L. Harrison, Thomas S. Kirkbride, Joseph 
A. Reed, John Curwen, G. Dawson Coleman, and Heister Clymer be, and 
the same are hereby, appointed a commission to inquire into the condition of 
the criminal insane of this Commonwealth, and to report to the next Legis- 
lature what legislation is necessary to make proper provision for the insane ; 
and should said commission report in favor of a separate institution for the 
care of the criminal insane, it shall be their duty to report a proper location 
and the probable cost of such an institution. Said commissioners shall be 
paid their actual expenses, while in the performance of the duties hereby 
imposed upon them, which shall be paid by the State Treasurer on the cer- 
tificate of the chairman of said commission, out of any money in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 


3. An Act to provide for the Custody of Insane Persons charged with or convicted 
of Crime. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc. That whenever any person is imprisoned 

within the Commonwealth, charged with or convicted of any crime what- 


soever, application in writing may be made by the warden, superintendent, 
7 
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physician, or any inspector of the penitentiary or prison in which such per- 
son is imprisoned, or by the general agent of the Board of Public Charities, 
to the court hereinafter named, or any law judge thereof; which application 
shall certify, under oath or affirmation, that such prisoner is believed to be 
insane, and shall request that such prisoner shall be removed to a hospital 
for the insane; whereupon it shall be lawful for any judge, learned in the 
law, of any court within this Commonwealth, having immediate cognizance 
of the crime with which such prisoner is charged, or of the court by which 
such prisoner has been convicted, to appoint a commission of three citizens 
of this Commonwealth, of whom ore shall be of the profession of medicine, 
and one of the profession of law, whose duty it shall be to inquire into and 
report upon the mental condition of such prisoner ; and if, in a report signed 
by a majority or all of the members of such commission, it shall appear that 
the prisoner inquired of is of unsound mind, and unfit for penal discipline, it 
shall be lawful for the judge issuing such commission, or for any other judge 
of the same court, learned in the law, to make an order under the seal of 
such court, directing the removal of such prisoner from the place of his or her 
imprisonment, and that he or she shall be received, maintained, and cared 
for by the hospital for. the insane nearest to such place of imprisonment, and 
which shall or may receive aid or support from the treasury of the State ; 
and that such patient shall be detained in such hospital until an order, as 
hereinafter provided, shall be granted by the said court, or any judge thereof, 
learned in the law, for the return of such prisoner to the penitentiary or 
prison from which he or she was removed, or for his or her discharge from 
such hospital. 

Section 2. That in all cases where any person who may have committed 
any criminal act, and is dangerous to the community, shall be found to be in- 
sane in the manner provided by law, and in all cases mentioned in the sixty- 
sixth, sixty-seventh, and sixty-eighth sections of the act of thirty-first of 
March, 1860, relative to criminal procedure, it shall be lawful for any court 
having cognizance of the crime or offense with which such person is charged, 
to commit to either of the hospitals for the insane mentioned in the preceding 
section of this act, any such insane person, for so long time as such person 
shall continue to be of unsound mind. 

Section 3. That whenever the superintendent, or other proper medical 
authority of any hospital for the insane, to which any patient shall have been 
sent under the provisions of this act, shall in writing certify to the judge or 
court, by whom the order for removal and detention has been made, that 
such patient has been so far restored to mental sanity as no longer to need 
the remedial or custodial care of such hospital, it shall be lawful for the said 
judge or court, if the term of imprisonment for which such prisoner was 
sentenced has not expired, to remand such prisoner to the place of imprison- 
ment from which he or she was brought to such hospital, to serve out the un- 
expired term of sentence; or if such prisoner became unsound in mind after 
the alleged crime, and before conviction, to remand such prisoner for trial ; 
but if the term for which such prisoner was sentenced shall have expired, or 
if the crime wherewith such prisoner is charged shall have been committed 
during his or her probable insanity, and in all cases provided for in the 
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second section of this act, it shall be lawful for the said judge or court to 
order the discharge of such patient from the said hospital. 

Section 4. That whenever the term of sentence of any prisoner, sent to 
a hospital for the insane under the provisions of this act, shall expire while 
such prisoner remains uncured and a patient of said hospital, it shall be law- 
ful for the judge or court, by whom the order of removal and detention has 
been made, upon the due application of relatives or friends of such patient, 
and upon proper surety being given for the custody and care of such patient, 
to make an order for the discharge of such patient from the said hospital, 
and his or her delivery to the guardianship and control of the person or 
persons applying therefor; and no person committed to a hospital, under any 
of the provisions of this act, shall be discharged therefrom otherwise than in 
the manner hereinbefore provided. 

Section 5. That the expenses incurred for the removal of any insane 
person from a place of imprisonment to any hospital, or for their removal 
from such hospital in pursuance of the provisions of this act, and of his or 
her detention, maintenance, and care in the said hospital, shall be chargeable 
to and paid by the commissioners of the county in which the alleged crime, 
with which he or she was charged, was committed; and the said commis- 
sioners shall have remedy over against the poor district liable under existing 
laws, or against the estate and effects of every such prisoner, for the re- 
imbursement of such expenses to the said county. 

Section 6. That all provisions of any act or acts of Assembly inconsistent 
with or supplied by the provisions of this act be and the same are hereby 
repealed. 














THE FARMERS’ MOVEMENT IN THE WESTERN STATES. 


By Witiarp C. Fiacc, or Moro, ILirnois, PRESIDENT OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


READ WEDNESDAY, May 20, 1874. 

In attempting to comply with a request to furnish a paper on the 
“ Farmers’ Movement in the Western States,” I find myself laboring 
under the double disadvantage of examining an incomplete social phe- 
nomenon with somewhat prejudiced eyes. As this disqualification, 
however, has not prevented critics of presumed culture and professed 
philosophy from indulging in the expression of adverse opinions of a 
very confident and positive character, Iam glad of an opportunity in 
turn of placing before an Eastern audience of thoughtful men and 
women my own crude conceptions of a social controversy, which, what- 
ever its origin and purpose, I believe is to result in another forward 
movement of the American people and a more complete realization of 
the principles underlying our Republican Democracy. 

In all past ages the agricultural class, like, but more and longer 
than the other industrial classes, has by force, fraud, or cunning, been 
prevented from receiving a due share of the wealth it has created. To 
go no farther back than the age when vassalage began to give place to 
personal freedom, I take up the chronicles of Sir John Froissart and 
read his account of English seditions five hundred years ago, arising, 
as he reckons, “all through the great comfort of the commonalty.” 
Yet in the same paragraph he tells us that it was “customary in Eng- 
land, as well as in several other countries, for the nobility to have great 
privileges over the commonalty, whom they kept in bondage : that is to 
say, they are bound by law and custom to plow the lands of gentlemen, 
to harvest the grain, to carry it home to the barn, to thresh and win- 
now it: they are also bound to harvest the hay and carry it home.” 
Two hundred years later I find the half-century struggle of the Peas- 
ants’ War at its inception in Germany. It was caused by oppressions, 
whose severity is implied in the twelve articles of the Swabian peas- 
ants’ demands, and in the cruelties of oppressors and oppressed. An- 
other hundred years and we find France, under the auspices of the 
magnificent Louis, preparing in the bad political economy of 1687 for 
the dread carnival of 1789. “One sees,” says La Bruyére, “ certain 
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wild animals, both male and female, scattered about the country, livid 
and roasted by the sun, bent over the soil which they scratch and dig 
up with invincible persistence ; and when they stand upright they dis- 
play a human face, for in truth they are men and women. At night 
they retire to their dens, where they feed on black bread, water, and 
roots. They spare other people the trouble of digging and sowing and 
reaping ; they deserve not to be deprived of the bread they have pro- 
duced.” 

So, allowing for differences in civilization, it has been in all ages. 
The robber baron, the medieval merchant, the despotic tax-gatherer, 
reappear in merchant princes, “ protected ” manufacturers, “ national ” 
bankers and railway magnates. The “ Westminster Review ” (January, 
1871) declares that the “ United States is rapidly entering a new feudal 
age, in which industry pays its tribute to commerce, as in former times it 
did to the sword.” The new time differs from the old in this respect, 
in “shifting the governing force from an aristocracy of class and caste 
to a plutocracy of money and commerce.” This is the natural and 
easily attained result in the Old World: it makes another irrepressible 
conflict in democracies. 

But the common truth deducible from these five hundred years’ ex- 
perience is the same as that arrived at by the Massachusetts Labor 
Bureau concerning labor, when it states “ that the great determiner of 
the earnings of labor, under the wage system, is, and always has been, 
the cost of living.” There has existed somewhere the power to secure 
the profits of the products of agricultural as well as other labor, leav- 
ing a minimum in the hands of the tillers of the soil. Agriculture has 
thus necessarily been a system of spoliation. The landlord, the trader, 
and the transporter rob the agriculturist, the agriculturist robs the 
land, and arid and waste provinces remain to tell the story of bad hus- 
bandry necessitated by a worse political economy. Wealth accumu- 
lates with marvelous rapidity at the centres of trade and transportation, 
but slowly and painfully, if at all, in the rural districts. The farming 
regions of New England already show signs of depopulation and de- 
cay.” And yet in the great and often fierce discussion now pending of 
Labor and Capital —of Work and Wages — the men who do by far 
the largest part of the labor, and constitute half the population of our 
country, have hardly been thought of by our labor reformers or their 
opponents. The Hamlet that, in this nineteenth century tragedy of 
ours, plays the important part of chief producer, chief consumer, and 
chief taxpayer, seems actually to have been forgotten or reckoned of 
no practical importance in the contest until brought to the front by the 


1 Atlantic Monthly, May, 1871. 
2 Mass. Stat. of Labor, 1872 and 1873. 
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Farm Laborers’ Union of England and the Farmers’ Movement in our 
Western States. 

Yet occasionally, at long intervals, sometimes blindly and viciously, 
the power of the agricultural class has made itself felt in our medizval 
and modern social movements. The Jacquerie of France, mercilessly 
oppressed by the barons, rose in arms in Picardy, Champagne, and the 
Isle of France in 1358, and declaring, “ That the nobles of France, 
knights, and squires were a disgrace to it, and that it would be a very 
meritorious act to destoy them all,” proceeded to put their thought into 
deeds. In 1381, “the evil disposed,” as Froissart calls them, of the 
men of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Bedford, “ began to rise, saying they 
were too severely oppressed ; that at the beginning of the world there 
were no slaves, and no one ought to be treated as such, unless he had 
committed treason against his lord, as Lucifer had done against God ; 
but they had done no such thing, for they were neither angels nor 
spirits, but men formed after the same likeness with their lords, who 
treated them as beasts. This they would not longer bear, but had de- 
termined to be free, and if they labored or did any other works for 
their lords they would be paid for it.” You will recognize the un- 
reasonable character of such demands as these. 

Then to crown the absurdity, in Froissart’s opinion, came “a crazy 
priest called John Ball,” who from the text, — 


‘‘When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? ” 


Preached thus to the men of Kent: “ My good friends, things cannot 
go on well in England, nor ever will, until everything shall be in com- 
mon; when there shall be neither vassal nor lord, and all distinctions 
leveled; when the lords shall be no more masters than ourselves. 
How ill they have used us! And for what reason do they thus hold us 
in bondage? Are we not all descended from the same parents, Adam 
and Eve? What can they show or what reasons give why they should 
be more the masters than ourselves? except perhaps, in making us la- 
bor and work for them to spend. They are clothed in velvets and rich 
stuffs, ornamented with ermine and other furs, while we are forced to 
wear poor cloth. They have wines, spices, and fine bread, when we 
have only rye and the refuse of the straw; and if we drink it must be 
water. They have handsome seats and manors, when we must brave 
the wind and rain in our labors in the field. But it is from our labor 
they have wherewith to support their pomp.” And Wat the Tyler and 
his men went up to London. From 1476 to 1524 the Peasants’ War 
gathered force in Germany and pervaded Europe. A thousand cas- 
tles and convents were burned and sacked. ‘Tens of thousands of peo- 
ple were slain in battle or tortured and killed in captivity. 


,» 
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For at least a century before the French Revolution the peasantry 
of that country were systematically and even maliciously oppressed. 
“ Let him do what he like,” said De Tocqueville of the French peas- 
ant, “he cannot but meet at every step of his life these same neigh- 
bors (the Seigneurs) who interfere with his enjoyments, impede his 
work, consume his produce; and, when he has done with these, 
others, dressed in black, make their appearance and sweep off the 
clearest part of his harvest. Picture, if you can, the condition, the 
wants, the character, the passions of such a man, and estimate the store 
of hatred and envy he is laying up in his heart!” The time came 
when, to use the words of Mackintosh, “ the peasants had to avenge 
these silent, grinding oppressions which formed almost the only inter- 
course of the rich with the indigent, and which, though less flagrant 
than those of Government, were perhaps productive of more intolerable 
and diffused misery.” Each century has had its story of oppression, of 
long endurance and savage rebellion, ending in defeat and submission ; 
until the Tory historian Alison might seem justified in saying that 
“ignorant, disunited men, drawn from humble employments, can never 
long remain at the head of affairs.” But these were the John Browns 
of the Farmers’ Movement, whose sincerity and singleness of purpose 
deserved success, though the means they used and the difficulties 
under which they labored necessitated defeat. 

But as the intelligence, the ability, and the will to associate for the 
common good, become developed, a more determined and less savage 
resistance begins, and more positive efforts are made to promote the 
common welfare. The farmers and farm laborers of the world are 
among the last to combine. As late as ten years ago the author of 
“My Farm of Edgewood” complained that “there is no coherence of 
the farmers as a body, no trade-guild, no banding of endeavor to work 
a common triumph or ferret out a common abuse.” Isolation, with its 
consequent lack of sympathy and power of combination, made this 
powerful class even as heretofore untrained, unwieldy and without in- 
fluence. But the same irresistible law of progress that De Tocque- 
ville recognized when he pronounced “ the gradual development of the 
principles of equality as a providential fact,” reaches peasant and 
prince at last, — 


“¢ quo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres.’’ 


And now another century brings ano ther rising ofthe agricultural 
class under peaceful and democratic conditions, but provoked by the 
new feudalism of which I have spoken. Our nineteenth century 
Froissarts will wonder “from what a trifle the pestilence rages.” 
They have intimated already that it happens “all through the too great 
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comfort of the commonalty.” “When a horse or a mule was worth 
two prices, and a bushel of corn or of oats three,” said a railroad officer 
toa “ Tribune” reporter, “the silk dress got into the farmer’s family, and 
they don’t know now, when hard times have come, how to get it out.” 
The normal condition of a farmer’s family, we are to infer, does not 
admit of silk dresses, and the rural districts are unwarrantably extrava- 
gant. As the charge comes from a class of men paid higher salaries, 
in proportion to the ability required and the services rendered, than 
any other in the United States, you may fancy how kindly it is received. 
These veracious chroniclers are as free in the use of opprobrious epi- 
thets as ever, and regard the leaders of the Farmers’ Movement as 
crazy and communistic. 

But I do not doubt the earnestness and thoroughness of the convic- 
tions that give the movement strength. Resistance began where op- 
pression was most felt, and where there was the greatest ability to re- 
sist it. This was in the Western States, where cheap lands and a fertile 
soil attracted a large body of emigrants from the more intelligent and 
enterprising of the agricultural classes. These comprise in the North- 
western States more than half the population instead of 30 per cent., 
as in all New England, and 12 and 13 as in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. The products of their labor are far in excess of local consump- 
tion, and a large surplus, seeking the less productive regions of the 
sea-board, and an outlet for export, must pass through the hands of 
dealer and transporter. This production has been stimulated by rail- 
roads pushed into the prairie wilderness almost in advance of settle- 
ment, and endowed with lavish gifts of public lands, which in turn are 
liberally advertised and attractively sold. The wants of these people, 
so far as not satisfied by local production, must be supplied through 
the same channels. The result, under the existing system, is high 
charges on the part of transporter and trader, increasing the cost, but 
lowering the price of farm products, so that even in most favorable 
seasons the occupation may become unremunerative, and men grow 
poor in the midst of plenty, although there is a demand for their prod- 
ucts at a good price on the sea-board. 

But it was found, when the discussion was once started, that the 
Western farmers were by no means the only sufferers. <A circular sent 
out over a year since by the Department of Agriculture elicited from 
returns from over half the counties of the Union, the fact that a small 
minority of the reports expressed no discouragement. “ The leading 
difficulty in the West,” says the statistician, “and a prominent one in 
all sections, is the burden of railroad transportation.” Middle men, and 
the monopolies formed by their combination, are pronounced a “ terri- 
ble scourge,” especially in some of the Atlantic States. Upon these two 
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abused functions of trade and transportation, the agricultural popula- 
tion instinctively fixed, and subsequent discussion has shown they were 
not far wrong. 

From these as immediate causes, I believe, the Farmers’ Movement 
began. It appropriated such existing organizations of the agricultural 
class as seemed best adapted to its purpose. The agricultural societies, 
or boards of agriculture, whose chief function was the holding of an 
annual exhibition, were generally passed by ; but the Farmers’ Clubs, 
organized for discussion and mutual instruction in the art of agricul- 
ture, and the Granges of Patrons of Husbandry, whose original object 
was educational and social, came nearer what was needed, and were 
appropriated, multiplied, and turned upon the new work. The loose 
organization and early mortality of the clubs, and the secrecy and pro- 
hibition of political discussion in the granges, were drawbacks to their 
efficiency ; but in spite of them organization has gone on rapidly. In 
nearly every State of the Union enough local granges have been organ- 
ized to make the organization of a State Grange admissible. Prob ibly 
one million persons belong to that order alone. On the first day of 
January, 1874, they were strongest in the order named in Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Mississippi, Georgia, and Minnesota, 
none of which had less than four hundred granges. The number of 
clubs is less attainable. In Illinois, on the first of January, there were 
not far from nine hundred with a membership of forty-five thousand 
persons. 

The example of these rapidly forming organizations reacts upon the 
labor organizations; and we find them increasing their numbers and 
changing their form to something analagous to the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. The old trades-unions are strengthened, or, what is better, 
tend to become more fused into a class organization, with broader and 
less selfish purposes. Sooner or later all these industrial classes prom- 
ise to join hands in the common name of Labor, whose rights, hereto- 
fore antithesised against capital, must rather be stated as Lincoln put 
the case in 1861: “Labor is prior to and independent of capital. 
Capital is only the fruit of labor, and never could have existed if labor 
had not first existed. Labor is the superior of capital, and deserves 
much the higher consideration.” If this be true, it is evident that the 
legislatures, the executive officers, and the judiciary of our States and 
nation, have heretofore spent an undue amount of time in incorporat- 
ing, looking after, and doing the business of capital, in the shape of 
railroad, banking, insurance, and other corporations devised for the 
purpose of enabling privileged classes to average higher profits than 
common men could individually gain. And it is evident that a govern- 
ment based on the idea of the political equality of all men is by no 
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means performing its proper function in building up a plutocracy. 
Thus the movement which began with the agricultural class gives new 
life and energy to our labor reforms, and promises to become a general, 
movement in the direction of political reform, independent of all exist- 
ing political organizations. 

The discussions which ensue in ferreting out the causes of existing 
ills are most valuable in exposing abuses and educating the people to 
more radical theories than have yet been accepted by those who have 
thus far controlled legislation. In the light of these discussions further 
insight is obtained into the more remote causes of the Farmers’ Move- 
ment. Many of these equally affect all the industrial classes, and some 
of them call for the attention of all fair-minded men of whatever pur- 
suit in life. They are by no means class grievances — although even a 
class grievance affecting from half to three quarters of the population 
is a serious affair, — but national disasters, in the highest degree detri- 
mental to the producing classes on whose prosperity the welfare of the 
country depends. I will enumerate some of them. 

I. The wealth of the country, although the product of the labor of 
our industrial classes, in great measure, does not remain in the hands 
of those classes, but accumulates in the hands of a relatively small 
number of non-producers. Compare the increase of the wealth en- 
gaged in different investments from 1850 to 1870 in the United States, 
according to the census : — 








1850. 1860. 1870. 
Total Wealth. . . . . . . | $7,135,780,228 | $14,159,616,068 | $30,068,518,507 
Agricultural Wealth . . . . 3,967,343,580 7,980,493,063 11,124,958,737 
Manufacturing Wealth . . . 533,245,351 1,009,855,705 2,118,208,769 
Mining Wealth. . .... - - 222,384,854 
BISROMIOR.. « 0 2 % 2 0 os ~ - 7,469,575 
Total Industrial Wealth . . . 4,500,588,931 -8,990,348,778 13,473,021,935 
Total other Wealth. . ... 2,635,191 ,297 5,169,267 ,290 16,585,496 ,572 














Assuming these figures to be sufficiently correct for our purpose, we 
notice immediately a wonderful difference in the rate of increase of in- 
dustrial as compared with other wealth during the last decade. In the 
decade 1850-60 the various classes of wealth enumerated increased at 
very nearly the same rate. But in the period between 1860 and 1870 
the agricultural wealth of the country increased but 40 per cent., or 4 
per cent. per annum, and the manufacturing and mining wealth 110 per 
cent.,or 11 per cent. per annum. The increase of all the industrial 
wealth was about 50 per cent., or 5 per cent. per annum, while the 
wealth of the country not industrial increased 200 per cent., or 20 per 
cent. per annum, or 4 and 5 to 1 as compared with the industrial and 
agricultural wealth. This statement may be qualified by the fact that 
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the industrial classes have considerable amounts invested outside of 
their occupation; that there is more “inflation” in the estimated 
wealth not agricultural, etc. Yet the undeniable fact remains that the 
industries of the country receive no fair share of their earnings. 

The actual production of wealth by the industrial classes, and its per- 
centage on the capital invested is far greater, than the above figures 
would indicate. 














| 
Capital invested. | Persons employed. | Earnings 1870. | =# — in ~~ 
Agriculture . $11,124 958,73 5,922,471 $2,447 538 628 $413 22 
Manufactures 2,118,208 ,769 2,053,966 1,748,898,200 849 62 
Mining . . 222,384,854 154,828 188,828,303 896 82 
Fisheries. . 7,469,575 20,504 1,642,276 461 22 
$13 473,021,935 8,151,269 $4,831,402,487 $531 82 




















Two facts are here significant— the relatively and absolutely low 
earnings of agricultural labor, and the fact that low as they are they 
are far above the actual increase of wealth in agriculture. If a com- 
parison could be made of industrial labor with professional and other 
occupation the ratio would of course be much smaller. 

All this constitutes a most serious charge against the political econ- 
omy of a country in which such things are possible. Think of the facts 
and the necessary consequences if such a state of affairs be permitted 
to goon! Agricultural wealth in a new and fertile country, increasing 
at the rate of 4 percent. per annum, while the non-producing wealth in- 
creases at the rate of 20 per cent.! How long can such a course be 
run and not renew the ancient story of serfdom, or familiarizing Amer- 
ica with the ignorance, degradation, and suffering that disgrace the 
English agricultural districts to-day ? 

II. The conditions and often the direct causes of this extraordinary 
difference in prosperity as compared with the nearly uniform rate of 
increase between 1850 and 1860 are, I believe, mainly legislative. The 
more cunning, unscrupulous, and corrupting hand of corporation and 
capitalist has moulded legislation to its will in its own interest. It has 
been quite possible to do this, because the industrial classes whose in- 
terests are equally involved are represented in our national and State 
legislatures by persons having little or no economical interest in com- 
mon with them. An analysis of the employments of the members of 
our present Congress shows the following extraordinary facts: — 

Agriculture, employing 5,922,477 persons, is represented by 26 
farmers and planters, or one for every 228,000 persons. 

Professional and personal pursuits, in which 2,684,793 persons are 
engaged, are represented by 228 lawyers, 12 editors, 3 physicians, 2 
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professors, 2 civil engineers, and 1 hotel proprietor; in all 248 mem- 
bers, or one for every 10,800 persons. 

Trade and transportation, employing 1,191,238 persons, are repre- 
sented by 32 merchants, 11 bankers, 2 railroad managers, and 1 stage 
proprietor ; 46 in all, or one for 26,000 persons. 

Manufactures, mechanics, and mining, employing 2,707,421 persons, 
are represented by 11 manufacturers and 2 miners, or one for 208,200 
persons. 

The occupations of 33 members is not given, or unknown. 

Such a body, however honest and free from the influence of unwor- 
thy motives, could hardly be expected to understand and appreciate 
the needs of the agricultural nor of the other producing classes. Its 
whole composition is opposed to the idea of representation according 
to interests involved. 

If we examine our State legislatures we find in many instances a very 
similar state of affairs. Illinois is eminently an agricultural State ; yet 
it has but 8 farmers in its Senate of 51 members, and about 40 farmers 
in its House of Representatives of 153 members. Although the State 
contains but 3} lawyers for every 1,000 of her people, yet the mem- 
bers of this profession comprise by far the most numerous class in her 
legislature, and 19 of her 21 members of Congress are lawyers. 

But while the industrial interests are thus scantily represented or 
misrepresented in Congress, we are told that some 80 of these Con- 
gressmen are directors and stockholders in national banks; a large 
number are interested as directors, stockholders, and attorneys in the 
railway corporations of their own and other States; a smaller number 
are directly and indirectly interested in protected manufactures. The 
remainder are members of the legal fraternity, not generally the ablest 
or best of their class, habituated to taking the fees and arguing the 
cases of all comers, and not always clearly distinguishing the duties of 
the representative to his constituency from those of the advocate to his 
client. On a smaller scale, and with considerable variation and quali- 
fication, the same facts appear in our State legislatures. 

III. The consequences are what might be anticipated. Legislation 
is shaped to directly meet the interests of those engaged in legislation, 
of the classes to which they belong, or by which they are retained. 
Hence we have, first and worst of all, legislation whereby special privi- 
leges are given, or attempted to be given, to a favored few in perpet- 
uity to tax the public. The railroads, which practically are now the 
highways of the country, are turned over to corporations that claim the 
rights of public corporations, but refuse to perform their duties. The 
practical result is, that the whole transportation of the country, but 
especially freights from the West to the sea-board, and from non-com- 
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peting points, is compelled to pay a heavy tax over and above the nec- 
essary cost of transportation. Every bushel of wheat or corn or other 
article produced in excess of home consumption has its price depressed 
far below its proper value, whether it be transported or not. The ten 
States of the Northwest, producing annually more than a million bush- 
els of grain, find the market value of this grain depressed from 20 to 
25 cents per bushel by extortionate charges for transportation. You 
can see what vast possibilities for ill-gotten gain on the one hand, and 
enormous loss on the part of the farmers of the West are implied in 
that statement. Hence it come, that the railroads of the United States, 
having at the end of 1872 a capital stock of $1,647,844,123, and claim- 
ing a total cost of $3,159,423,057, according to Mr. Poor, although 
generally extravagantly built and often dishonestly managed, paid 5.2 
per cent. on their alleged cost, and nearly 10.5 per cent. on their cap- 
ital stock, while the agricultural wealth of the country was increasing 
barely 4 per cent. per annum. 

Again, take banking corporations, such as are now organized in our 
national banks, and we again see the result of special privilege con- 
ferred by law. The same capital is permitted at once to draw 5 or 6 
per cent. coin interest, and 8, 10, or more per cent. currency from pri- 
vate persons. The figures from the last report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, for 1976 national banks, on the 12th day of Septem- 
ber, 1873, gave these results, as aggregates : — 











Capital stock . . ; ; . ; - $491,072,616 00 
Surplusfund . . ° . . ° 120,314,499 20 
Undivided profits. . . . . « 54,515,181 76 
Grosscapital . . . . «  $665,902,246 96 
Loans and discounts . . ‘ ; - $940,233,304 22 
Bonds to secure circulation ‘ : ; 388,330,400 00 
Bonds to secure deposits ‘ . . : 14,805,000 00 
and securities . ; m 8,824,850 00 

Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages . . 23,709,034 53 





Total amount drawing interest - $1,875,902,588 75 








An amount nearly thrice the original capital stock is drawing interest ; 
over 35 per cent. has been actually added to the capital stock ; the cap- 
ital stock itself is paying by this showing 20 per cent. per annum; and 
according to the declaration of the banks themselves, nearly 14 per 
cent. This also is better than a profit of 4 per cent. in farming. 

State banking, fire and life insurance companies, incorporated by 
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general or special acts, give similar results, though not from such large 
investments of capital, nor with such extraordinary powers of mo- 
nopoly. 

In many of these and in some other cases the corporations organized 
claim practical immunity from responsibility to the power that author- 
ized their existence; but use the special privileges granted by that 
power to tax and often oppress the individuals whose sovereignty and 
interest that power is supposed to represent. 

IV. Legislation and other governmental powers are in like manner 
used to confer special privileges less objectionable in their character 
than those I have just mentioned, but often very onerous while they 
exist. Of this class are “protective ” tariffs and patent “rights.” In 
both these cases the representatives of the people attempt to do in- 
directly what they dare not do directly. It is conceivable that direct 
bounties to encourage the establishment of manufactures, and pecuni- 
ary reward to meritorious inventors, may be sound public policy, but 
what are we to think of a policy that not only taxes the people for 
more than the cost of direct subsidies, but lays the foundation of mo- 
nopolies that extort from the consumer from four to five times the cost 
of production? Yet such we find to be the cause of the enormous 
profits on reapers and mowers, sewing-machines, and the high cost to 
consumers of iron, salt, lumber, etc., compared with the expense of 
production. Here, especially, in the “ ways that are dark” of Con- 
gressional lobbies and departmental corridors, does the manufacturing 
or “ royalty ” speculator follow his lucrative pursuit, which is to end in 
the consumer paying $75 for a sewing-machine that is made for $15, 
and $200 for a reaper that cost $50. This, too, is more than 4 per 
cent. per annum. 

VY. Leaving the discussion of direct special privileges granted by 
legislation, we next elicit the fact that taxation, national and State, is 
to a great extent levied upon consumption, that is, upon the person, 
and little upon property, which theoretically, it is conceded, should bear 
a large portion of the burden; and, furthermore, that where taxation 
of the wealth of a State has been attempted, it has been the tangible 
or visible property of the industries, and especially of the farm that 
has paid the tax in a very unequal degree. Take our national rev- 
enues, derived, according to the last report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, about 58 per cent. from customs, 35 per cent. from internal 
revenue, and the remaining 7 per cent. from miscellaneous sources. 
The 35 per cent. from internal revenue is derived mainly from tobacco 
and spirits. ‘The 75 per cent. of the population engaged in production 
pay three quarters of this tax, although they own less than half the 
wealth of the country. The revenue derived from customs is assign- 
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able in nearly the same way; and I feel safe in saying that 70 per 
cent. of our national taxes are paid by men owning 45 per cent. of its 
wealth ; in other words, that the wealth of the producers pays three 
dollars national taxation for one of the non-producers. Take our 
State taxation, and we find in most States of the Union that in 
attempting to assess and tax all kinds of property, tangible and in- 
tangible, the result has been a failure to reach the invisible property 
to a great extent, while the farms, live-stock, shops, and tools of the 
industrial classes and country districts have been almost exhaustively 
assessed. In Illinois, where agricultural wealth is a little more than 
half the total wealth, the agricultural taxation is estimated at from 60 
to 75 per cent. of the whole, or from 10 to 25 per cent. more than is 
just. ‘This is the kind of taxation to which wealth paying 4 per cent. 
per annum must submit, while the more profitable capital of the 
country escapes by paying from one third to one half that rate. 

VI. The legislation of Congress upon the money or currency ques- 
tion, while baneful to all classes engaged in legitimate trade and 
manufactures, has been specially injurious to the agricultural class, 
and only helpful to their worst enemies, the great speculators in rail- 
way stocks and their allies. Our currency now has a nominal value 
of say 90 cents, as compared with the gold dollar; and practically we 
might expect to buy and sell in that currency at an advance of say 
12 per cent. on former prices. But the facts are far otherwise. Corn, 
wheat, flour, and lard averaged the same or a less price in the New 
York market during the last five years than they commanded in gold 
during the five years preceding the war. But coffee and tea have 
nearly doubled in value, and sugar increased 38 per cent. Taking a 
wider range of articles, I find that seven articles of agricultural pro- 
duction — mostly exported — wheat, corn, flour, cotton, leather, mess 
beef, and lard, have increased in value only 5 per cent. over the gold 
prices of 1855-59, while four important articles of farm consumption 
— generally imported — coffee, cut nails, sugar, and tea, advanced in 
price 40 per cent. Thus the tillers of the soil are selling for less and 
paying far higher prices than at any time during the last twenty years, 
because our currency is depreciated. 

VII. As a combined result of the opportunities afforded by vicious 
legislation, we find that an unusually large proportion of the popula- 
tion has engaged in trade and other non-productive employments. 
Speculation and a large element of uncertainty pervades all business. 
Monopolies founded on the special privileges granted by legislation 
are made more permanent and mischievous by private conspiracy. 
Railroad and other transportation companies combine to fix rates, pub- 
lishers to fix the price of school-books, and manufacturers to sustain 
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the prices of plows. We have “rings” in legislation, “corners” on 
Change, and “pools ” in railway earnings, that threaten to throttle all 
honest and honorable trade transportation and toil. Such is the con- 
dition of our country, under which first of all the agricultural class, 
but ultimately all the industrial classes, must succumb, unless capable 
of resistance and reform. All these abuses, discussed in the light of 
a more intelligent and pronounced Republicanism, tend to build up a 
new political organization, which, appealing to the first principles of 
the Declaration, comes forward to abolish the new slavery with which 
corporate wealth threatens us, and to put out of the way some of the 
baser forms of class privilege that now infest our Democracy. 

It seems to be the law of American politics, perhaps of Anglo- 
Saxon politics, that parties must be replaced by parties, organized on 
more radical principles and fighting their way to success because of 
the more inherent justice and enthusiasm of the ideas they advocate. 
Success brings contentment and quiescence — and conservatism — a 
perpetuation and defense of existing facts, good and bad. Another 
party, more radical, arises in the progress of democratic ideas, and 
attacks newly-discerned abuses, and marches on with success to more 
advanced schemes and practices of government. Such, at least, has 
been the experience of the two parties of the country. The Demo- 
cratic party, denounced and feared in its inception as revolutionary 
and atheistic, rose rapidly to power, held it long, abused it, and sinks 
to a dishonored grave. The Republican party of 1856, stigmatized 
as abolitionists and agrarians, deriving its inspiration from the principle 
of universal equality laid down in the Declaration, became the great 
party of the country because it was founded on an undeniable prin- 
ciple of right. To-day, seated in the high places of power, by the 
weakness of its ancient and fish-like enemy, rather than its own 
strength, it can scarcely keep its skirts clear of corruption, nor meet 
the demands again arising for radical reform. It is now on trial — the 
question yet undecided whether John Law is to be our patron Saint 
in Finance, and Queen Elizabeth, of gracious memory, our holy mother 
Monopolist. Should the Republican, like the Democratic party, fur- 
nish complete evidence of its inability to meet the new duties that 
the new occasions have made, the near future will show a new and 
radical organization based on the same corner-stone of equal and 
exact justice ; but whose fight shall be war to the knife, with the semi- 
legalized but unjust privileges of chartered monopolies. Sic semper 
tyrannis. 

The Farmers’ Movement in the Western States means, then, first an 
advance in intelligence and ability on the part of the tillers of the 
soil; secondly, a recurrence of one of those periods not uncommon in 
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history of unusual oppression and distress caused by bad government, 
and resulting in rebellion on the part of the oppressed; and finally, 
an effort to reverse the unwise legislation that has, in the guise of 
corporate and other monopolies, created, fostered, and perpetuated a 
Shylock aristocracy, whose nobility compels no nobleness, but, insatiate, 
plunders rich and poor with a cruel impartiality. 

The result I think will be to carry to yet more logical conclusions 
the principles of our Republican Democracy. It is a part, and an 
important one, of the general movement among the manual workers 
of the world. It partakes of the nature of that irrepressible conflict 
which overthrew one form of oppression, and is as inevitable as the 
progress of Democracy on the earth. It means that the time draws 
nearer when the cunning of the hand shall be directed by the brain 
of the worker —and not by the beck of a taskmaster. And that 
_ means a more equal division of profits —a more pleasant life for the 
laborer and a simpler and more republican life for those who would 
thrive by others’ toil. Our agricultural colleges and polytechnic schools 
—the very free schools of our country districts— make it the more 
certain: for intelligent labor will not submit to the brutal despotism 
of corporations, and will demand and have its rights. And so far as 
the agricultural class are concerned, it is not a suddenly taken, incon- 
siderate action. The farmers of the country, above all others, have 
given hostages to fortune, not only in wife and children, but in houses 
and lands, herds and crops. They are by necessity conservative in 
action, but they have a keen sense of justice and have endured at least 
so long as endurance is a virtue. 


THE DISCUSSION ON MR. FLAGG’S PAPER. 


Prestpent Wootsey then invited discussion on the papers read. 

JupGE Bottes, of Norwich, Conn., said there were two faults in the 
paper just read, both of which related to its indefiniteness in giving the 
raison detre of the movement of the opposition of the farmers to the 
railroad companies. He thought that if there were no railroads there 
would be no farms, or at least the area of farmable land would be so small 
that the scope of labor would be reduced. The next difficulty is the 
question of pro raté charges. The rate of carrying wheat from the West 
to the East was 2,4, cts. per cwt. per mile. If that rate were adhered 
to it would make the cost of transportation to New York about sixty- 
four cents per bushel. Another singular fact in this matter was the 
inconsistent attitude of the farmers towards the railroad corporations, 
as to their mode of incorporation, and as to the bonding of towns and 
counties for railroads. In these cases it was always claimed that the 
roads were private property, and that it was oppressive to bond the 
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towns for their support. So soon, however, as the farmers found that 
they would like to control the rates of freight on the roads, they set up 
an entirely new plea, and claimed the power and right to control them 
on the ground that they were public corporations. He thought there 
was one point which determined whether there was any merit in the 
Farmers’ Movement. The parties who put their money into these roads 
expect and are entitled to a fair per centum of return for their money. 
Before the farmer begins to cry out so loudly, he might well ascertain first 
whether these roads are making such enormous profits and paying such 
large dividends. According to the best authorities on the subject the 
average profit of the railroad companies was about four and one-half or 
five per cent.on Western roads, and about seven per cent. on Eastern 
roads, reckoned on the cost of building the roads. 

Mr. Braprorp, of Boston, said he was struck by the allusion in a 
paper by Professor Gilman to the Chinese question. The great wave 
of population originally swept from the East toward the West, and had 
now made its circuit of the world. To-day we witnessed the marvelous 
spectacle of this westward-bound surge beating against the eastern wall 
from which it had started, and the centuries upon centuries of Chinese 
education and history, and its religion 4,000 years old, brought into 
immediate contact with a history of twenty-five years. It was indeed a 
wonderful problem, and one of the grandest ever presented to the 
human mind for solution. He had also been struck by the remarks on 
the farmers and the railroad question as being one intimately associated 
with the subject of the other paper. Both presented considerations in 
common, as the latter embraced a question of labor in conjunction with 
the cheap Chinese labor problem. As he (Mr. Bradford) construed 
the immediate subject under consideration, it was not to be settled by 
any amount of controversy between the farmers and the railroad compa- 
nies, but it was a question of currency purely. Gold, in the long run, 
determines the depreciation of currency, and in like manner the price 
of the whole grain crop is determined by the exported portion. The 
farmer raises it at currency prices and disposes of it at gold prices, and 
the gold appreciation exceeding the currency depreciation, there is no 
fair ratio of return. The question was not one of the railroads and the 
farmers against each other, but purely one of specie payments, and when 
we return to that basis of currency the railroad and farmers will find 
that the question between them is settled. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Bradford’s remarks, President Woolsey, in a 
few words of praise invited Samuel B. Ruggles upon the platform. Mr. 
Ruggles, who held a copy of the condensed return of the census of 
1870, denied the position taken by the farmers, that they were the poor- 
est class of the community, and said, — 
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They live well, and with an average capital of $1,200 they enjoy an average 
income of $400. They have grievances in common with us all. We are all 
cursed with the same pest; it is this detestable rag — paper money. Down 
with paper money should be their cry. (Applause.) The transportation 
question is not the main one; the work is immense, far beyond the real 
capacity of the railroads to accomplish. Ample water communication and 
hard money are the farmer’s war notes by which he will permanently and 
honorably win. 


Mr. Rueexss also said that the people of ten States lying north of the 
Ohio River owned, in 1850, farm property valued at $914,000,000. The 
population of these States had doubled in the past ten years. In 1870, 
the value of this farm property was $5,132,000,000. The value of the 
farm products was not given in 1850 and 1860, but in 1870 it was shown 
in these States to be $978,000,000. The farmer was not a serf. He 
had no tyrannical landlord to oppress him. It was shown that 975 out 
of every 1,000 farmers in this section owned their farms. In twenty 
years they had accumulated $5,000,000,000 worth of property. The 
census of 1870 showed that there were 2,000,000 farmers. This would 
give an average amount of $2,400 to each. It is shown that they had 
paid their help less than ten per cent. of their income. They had paid 
$91,000,000 for help. It was shown that each and all of these poverty- 
stricken farmers (laughter) above the age of ten years were in the re- 
ceipt of an income of $400. In the light of this great progress what 
would be the result in the year 1900? In 1850, there were raised 
300,000,000 bushels of grain in those States; in 1860, 500,000,000 
bushels; in 1870, 810,000,000 bushels, or 21,000,000 tons of grain. Of 
this amount 10,000,000 bushels must be carried from the lake ports. 
He had been a canal man all his days. What is needed is that the 
canal shall be enlarged. Steam is now triumphant. The railroads 
must disappear and give place to water transportation. Canada is 
better governed than the United States, for she has appropriated 
$6,000,000 to facilitate water transportation. The Canadians will yet 
carry grain from Lake Michigan to Montreal for $3.50 per ton. It costs 
$6.45 per ton to bring it to this city. We must have more adequate 
canal transportation or Montreal will divert the trade of New York to 
the St. Lawrence. 

The Secretary said it was proper on account of the criticism made, 
to say that Mr. Flagg was a hard-money man, and was continually 
urging that question upon the attention of the farmers of Illinois. The 
debate here terminated. 











OCEAN LANES FOR STEAMSHIPS. 


A PAPER BY PROFESSOR BENJAMIN PEIRCE, OF CAMRRIDGE, Mass. 


READ WEDNESDAY EveninG, May 20, 1874. 


THE union of the words ocean and lane in the title of this paper 
may seem rather strange. It may appear forced to speak of lanes in 
the pathless ocean, where there are no hedges to limit them. Without 
undertaking to refer to the authority which might perhaps be of value, 
that of one of our earliest friends, that venerable siren who used to 
lull us to sleep with the duet between the man of the woods and the 
man of the sea, I will simply say that as it is a good one, it is very 
expressive, and I think it will therefore be adopted on the same prin- 
ciple which regulates language as well as every other commerce, that 
of the law of supply and demand. 

The present paper lays no claim to originality or even to novelty. 
It will perform its desired function, if it should have any influence to 
effect a systematic organization of the paths of the Atlantic steamers, 
so as to remove the principal source of the dangers of collision. It 
aims to arouse public attention to the rapidly increasing magnitude of 
the peril, and induce action before there shall come the irresistible 
logic of terrible disasters following close upon each other. Such dis- 
asters have already occurred, and even at an early period, when the 
danger was not one twentieth part of what it is now. When the 
number of steamers shall be tenfold what it is to-day, which will occur 
in the next generation, each steamer will be exposed to ten times the 
peril, and as their number is tenfold, the whole number of collisions 
will be one hundred fold its present number. There will be as many 
in a year as there are now in a century, and every year will have its 
cruel record of these fearful accidents. The necessity of protecting 
the ocean from this danger, by assigning fixed limits to the routes of 
the steamships, was first considered as early as the year 1855, in a 
correspondence between the late M. F. Maury and numerous ship- 
owners and underwriters. This correspondence originated, I believe, 
with R. B. Forbes, Esq., of Boston, and I think it was then that the 
expressive designation of “ocean lanes” was introduced. The subse- 
quent investigations of Mr. Maury referred especially to the ordinary 
sailing vessels and purely mercantile steamers, which ships should avoid 
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the proposed lanes just in proportion as they are occupied by swift 
steamers, for whose use they are intended. The subject has recently 
been taken in hand by Prof. Von Frieden, of the North German Ob- 
servatory, who has collated the routes of the various German steamers, 
and deduced from them what he regards as a proper route for each 
month in the year, and in each direction. They are easily understood 
by a reference to the chart. It must be observed that the meridian 
of greatest danger is that 50° west of Greenwich. This is the meridian 
of the Banks of Newfoundland, with its dense fogs, its squadrons of 
fishing-smacks, and its stranded icebergs. It is of the first importance 
to decide at what point this meridian shall be found, and this point 
decided, it may not be necessary to impose any other restrictions as 
to the route to be pursued. All the western passages of the German 
routes cross the meridian of 50°, between the latitudes of 46° north 
and 43° 42/ north. The average length of these routes is only about 
six miles longer than the shortest route which could be pursued, but 
they cross the Great Banks near their widest and most dangerous 
part. The eastern German passages are of two classes for the three 
winter months of October, November, and December, which hardly 
differ from the shortest possible route, which is exactly the route for 
October. In the nine remaining months the passages are north of 
the western routes, crossing the meridian 50° between the latitudes of 
44° 38! north, and 42° 30! north. The two routes of May and June 
are included within the limits actually adopted for the western routes 
of the Cunard Line, and are thereby exposed to peculiar risk in the 
two months when there is the greatest danger from fog and ice. 
These lanes of the German astronomer are at present propositions, 
and have not been adopted by either of the lines. The objections to 
these are that they occupy too great a breadth of the ocean, and 
especially the whole extent of the Great Banks ; that they are different 
in different months, thus losing the advantage of a single well-defined 
track, and introducing perplexity and confusion as to which month 
each steamer properly belongs in ; that the opposing routes of different 
months overlap each other, and especially that the more southern of 
the eastern routes lie exactly in the track of the Cunard Line on their 
western passage. The tracks which have actually been adopted by 
the Cunard Line are defined with extreme simplicity, and are in a 
very few words published in all the advertisements: “With the view 
of diminishing the chances of collision, the steamers of this line will 
henceforth take a specified course for all seasons of the year. On the 
outward passage from Queenstown to New York or Boston, crossing 
the meridian of 50° at 43° latitude, or nothing to the north of 43°; on 
the homeward passage crossing the meridian of 50° at 42° latitude, or 
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nothing to the north of 42°.” The singular brevity, conciseness, and 
completeness of these directions mark their author as a man of genius. 
They are dictated by a regard to that security of life which is the first 
duty of the carrier of passengers. For this the Cunard Line deserve 
infinite credit. They have sacrificed everything else to the safety of 
their passengers. It is part of the system which has made their ex- 
traordinary good fortune, and I believe the same restriction will have 
to be adopted by all other lines. There is no sound reason why others 
should not be compelled to it. What will be the loss in a passage? 
Forty miles, and only forty miles. Only three hours lost in the whole 
passage; and the more ships you have on that line the more safety you 
have. It is a case of safety in numbers. The ships would be too 
near to run into each other, and in case of accident could help each 
other. In a fog seamanship goes for nothing. You can have no de- 
pendence on the skill of a commander. Remember that you can’t see 
the ship’s length, and when a ship comes in upon you, she’s on you — 
the thing is done. 

The Cunard Line can unite most of the lanes so as to reduce the 
dangers to the least amount, and being the same at all seasons there 
would be no uncertainty regarding them. I venture, then, to press 
upon this Association the expediency of using its influence to induce 
the other lines of Atlantic steamers to adopt the Cunard routes. It 
is essential to the success of the system that it should be universally 
adopted. 1 am sure you will regard the object as worthy of the 
earnest action of the Association. It is important to consider the 
agencies through which the system must be introduced, whether there 
be any action of Government which will be required, or whether the 
whole subject should be left to the ship-owners and underwriters. 
Some clause introduced into marine policies might be wise and effective, 
and it might be well to subject all the logs of the steamers to some 
officer of acknowledged judgment, from whom an unfavorable report 
would be received as a serious sentence, and one greatly to be dreaded. 

But even when the lanes are established there will still remain con- 
siderable danger, unless the steamers are required to assume a uniform 
speed — say of ten knots an hour — during the continuance of a fog. 
If the ships on this line went at different rates of speed there might 
be a danger. Let them all run at a given speed in fogs — say ten 
miles — and they are safe and secure from collision. There would 
only be the chance of a disabled ship lying helpless in the path, an 
evil that can be guarded against. And all this, I think, is not to be 
done by any state action. Let the underwriters insist on a clause in 
policies making the right to damage depend on the position of a ship 
hurt in a collision. Another point of value would be to require every 
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ship to send in its log at the end of a voyage and let the captain be 
publicly fined, at a nominal rate, if he crossed the meridian at the 
wrong places. No captain could stand that often. But I believe that 
the captains will be the men most ready to codperate in this scheme 
and to assist in carrying it through. 

With these suggestions I leave the subject in the hands of any com- 
mittee which may be appointed. 


APPOINTMENT OF A COMMITTEE. 


At the conclusion of Professor Peirce’s paper, Mr. Rosert H. 
McCurpy, of New York, moved a resolution that a committee be 
appointed to give the subject careful attention. 

Mr. GeorGe WALKER seconded the motion, relating several inci- 
dents as occurring in his own experience, and showing the extreme 
caution adopted and displayed by the captains and officers of the 
Cunard Line. 

Mr. Samvuet B. Rueetes, of New York, said the Chamber of Com- 
merce had already forwarded a petition to Congress urging the passage 
of a resolution offered by Senator Conkling to authorize President 
Grant to appoint a Commissioner on this subject as soon as other 
nations shall have appointed Commissioners, to decide upon some inter- 
national understanding and agreement on this question. He thought, 
therefore, that it would be best to authorize this proposed committee 
to confer with this Government officer or officers on the matter. 

JupGEe Prasopy, of New York, opposed any such limitation of 
the powers of the committee, as they would be powerless should the 
Government not take any action. He thought it would be best to give 
the committee general power to urge the subject by all proper means 
and through all proper channels. Letters from George W. Blunt, of 
New York, and R. B. Forbes, were then read, after which the resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

The following gentlemen were appointed by the Chairman as the 
committee to act in concert with similar committees appointed in 
England and Germany: Hon. C. P. Patterson, Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey, Washington, D. C.; Messrs. Charles H. Marshall, W. 
D. Morgan, Robert H. McCurdy, Samuel D. Babcock, and George 
W. Blunt, New York; Professor Benjamin Peirce, Messrs. R. B. 
Forbes, and James Sturgis, Boston ; Messrs. Francis R. Cope, Charles 
Platt, and J. Vaughan Merrick, Philadelphia; Thomas Whittredge, 
Baltimore. 








RATIONAL PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION. 
A Paper By Davin A. WELLS, Esq., or Norwicu, Conn. 


Reap May 20, 1874. 


Tue elements of sovereignty — State or political—are in the main 
two: control or jurisdiction over all persons, citizens of the State or 
body politic, and control and jurisdiction over all things within the 
territory over which sovereignty is exercised. Without the possession of 
these powers there can be no complete and independent sovereignty — 
in fact no stable government; and we may even go farther and assert 
that the difference between different forms of government essentially 
resolve themselves into the manner in which these powers are exercised. 
Thus a government, whatever be its name, is despotic just in propor- 
tion as their exercise is arbitrary, capricious, and unlimited ; and, on 
the other hand, a government is truly free just in proportion as their 
exercise is restricted from abuse, or just in proportion as the para- 
mount good of the whole State is made a condition of their using. 

The history of the rise and growth of these restrictions on sov- 
ereignty, which is the same thing as the history of civil liberty, has 
this curious feature, overlooked it seems to me in a great degree by 
historians; namely, that progress in the direction of freedom and in- 
telligence in respect to the manner and extent in which the sover- 
eignty of the State shall exercise authority and jurisdiction over per- 
sons, and the manner and extent in which it shall exercise authority 
and jurisdiction over property or things, has not been and is not now 
coextensive and codrdinate. ‘Thus, contrary to what might have been 
expected, the struggles for greater freedom between the people on 
the one hand, and despotic rulers on the other, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, will almost always be found to have had 
their inception in arbitrary acts committed by the rulers in respect to 
property rather than in respect to persons ; a condition of things trav- 
estied in the story of the merchant who, when stopped upon the high- 
way, truthfully exclaimed in his fright, “Spare my money, O good Mr. 
Highwayman, but take my life.” 

For example, to confine our illustrations to English and American 
history, the people of England in the sixteenth century do not appear 
to have felt especially aggrieved, and certainly manifested no oppo- 
sition, when Henry VIIL, in the exercise of his despotic will, succes- 
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sively sent his ministers, his nobles, and wives to the scaffold; but 
when without the consent of Parliament he undertook to levy a tax 
upon his subjects, a very large proportion of the population rose in in- 
surrection, with the cry that they were “English and not French, free- 
men and not slaves,” and the king had to retract. During the reign 
of Elizabeth also, the use of the torture and the rack were regardedas 

legitimate functions of government, and scores of persons were arbi- 
trarily and without arraignment or accusation subjected to imprison- 
ment, and none of these things occasioned general popular indignation ; 
but when, in 1601, the prerogative of sovereignty was exercised over trade 
and commerce to such an extent as to create grievous monopolies of 
salt, iron, leather, and the like, the popular agitation rose to such a 
degree that nothing but prompt concession, according to Macaulay, 
“saved the monarchy from a shameful and disastrous termination.” 
And coming down still later, the matter of complaint at the outset, in 
the war of our Revolution, was rather that the rights of property had 
been violated by the mother country, inasmuch as the people were sub- 
jected to taxation without representation, than that they had been re- 
strained of any liberty in respect to their persons. 

On the other hand, within the present century especially, the direct 
relations of sovereignty to persons, aave been so well defined and re- 
stricted in the interests of freedom that little now remains in English- 
speaking countries to be accomplished. The right of ownership in 
one’s person, the freedom from arbitrary arrest, the writ of habeas 
corpus, liberty of speech and of worship, trial by jury, exemption from 
excessive and unusual punishments —all these are now so well estab- 
lished and incorporated in the spirit and letter of the laws of consti- 
tutional governments that they have ceased to be matters of contro- 
versy, or even topics of conversation. But in respect to the methods 
by which the State shall exercise sovereignty over property there has 
been of late comparatively little progress in the spirit of liberty and 
intelligence, if, indeed, there has not been retrogression in the spirit of 
injustice and despotism ; and the people, at least in the United States, 
apparently content with limiting the right of eminent domain to strictly 
public purposes, and coupling its exercise with the condition that just 
compensation shall be made for private property taken for public uses, 
and also with restricting the initiation of all laws providing for the taking 
of private property for the necessities of the State in the form of taxes 
to the representatives elected directly by popular suffrage, display little 
further interest in the questions whether the powers thus delegated to 
their agents are exercised in the spirit of freedom and equity; whether 
they tend to promote an equal or unequal distribution of property ; 
and, above all, whether they tend to elevate or lower the standard of 
public morality. 
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In support of this view the following may be cited as illustrations 
and examples: The war of the rebellion was undertaken for and in 
the end accomplished the abolition of that form of slavery which denied 
to a class of persons in this country the ownership of their persons and 
the full enjoyment of the fruits of their labor; and yet the war, after 
effecting all this, left upon the statute-book the principles of slavery in 
another form intact. For any system of law which arbitrarily and for 
the purpose of benefiting special interests affirms that one person may 
trade freely with a second, but shall not with a third, thereby denies 
to the persons subject to that law the enjoyment of the highest right of 
property, namely, its free exchange, takes from them a part of the 
fruits of their labor for the benefit of others, and therefore of necessity 
reaffirms the principle of slavery. The argument that is generally put 
forward in justification of such legislation, that any present injury to 
individuals or society will be fully compensated by some future indirect 
good, is just as legitimate and relevant as the plea that certain people 
used to put forward in justification of negro slavery, that it really was 
for the good of the persons enslaved, and that any sufferings by the 
slave for the good of society meaning thereby the masters — would 
be fully compensated in the world to come. 

Again, during the present month, May, 1874, a member of Congress 
rose in his place in the House of Representatives and presented a bill 
providing for the levying of an income tax of five per cent. on the in- 
come of all persons when the same shall equal $5,000; and a tax of ten 
per cent on so much of the income of all persons as shall be in excess 
of $5,000; and the other members of the House sat by and heard the 
proposition and no man entered a protest against its reception. And 
yet there was a principle involved in this same proposition which, if 
adopted and recognized by any government in time of peace, would 
rightly debar it from any just claim to the title of free and sink it in 
truth to the level an Eastern despotism. To make this clear, let us sup- 
pose that it had been proposed to tax the incomes of red-haired men five 
per cent. and those of red-nosed men ten per cent., and to exempt all 
others, or to do as once actually was done in England, under an income 
tax law enacted in 1691 —tax Catholics at rates double those imposed 
on Protestants. Is it to be supposed that if any member of the House of 
Representatives had seriously risen with any such proposition that he 
would not only have been at once hooted down, but also at the first op- 
portunity relegated back by his constituents into obscurity? And yet 
is there any difference in the principle involved in these propositions ? 
Would there be any principle involved whatever other than the mere 
arbitrary and despotic exercise of power —the making the posses- 
sion of a red nose or red hair, or the result of enterprise, skill, economy, 
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talent, or the fortuitous circumstances of birth or happy accident, the 
occasion for inflicting a penalty? That was what substantially was 
done in the Middle Ages, when nobles were exempt from taxation be- 
cause they were nobles, and the common people were taxed because 
they were villains or bondmen ; when Jews were assessed because they 
were not Christians, and Catholics because they were not Protestants. 
It is generally supposed that the arrival of the nineteenth century 
put an end to such arbitrary proceedings; but history is said to 
repeat itself, and in this particular instance the field for its repeti- 
tion would seem to be the United States. If it be said, as it doubt- 
less will be, in rejoinder, that the rich, by reason of their riches, are 
abundantly able to pay, and therefore should be made to, my answer 
is that under a universal and uniform income tax (if there could 
be such a thing) they would pay more by an inevitable law, and yet 
pay equitably ; but that under an unequal law, which takes from them 
because they are rich, the act of taking has no claim to be consid- 
ered a tax, but is simply confiscation. And if the State may take five 
per cent. from the man with $5,000 income, and ten per cent. from 
the man with more than $5,000, why stop at these limits? We have 
not approximated the limit of the ability of the persons assessed to 
make contributions. Why not take more? Why not take all that such 
individuals receive in excess of the average income of the masses? 
Why not divide up and put every one on an equality? The individual 
proposing such a tax was, then, in theoretical intent, a communist of 
the most radical type; though if the truth could be known, it would 
probably be found that he had not thought of the matter long enough 
to determine whether his action was or was not underlaid by any 
principle. 

During a debate in the House during the present session also, a re- 
mark was made by a gentleman for whom I have a high respect, and 
because I have that respect will mention his name, General Hawley, of 
Connecticut, to the effect that he rejoiced in the removal of the duties 
on tea and coffee because these were taxes which especially fell upon 
the poorer classes of society. But, according to my way of looking at 
the subject, General Hawley would have spoken more correctly had he 
said, “I rejoice in the removal, under existing circumstances, of the 
duties on tea and coffee because I am not a friend to the poor man, and 
desire to see him taxed more heavily.” For General Hawley will find 
it very difficult to name any taxes (and in using the term I mean equal 
and uniform assessments and not arbitrary takings) which can possibly 
be laid, which yield so much revenue to the State, and which burden 
the poor so little. He could not name the taxes on spirit and tobacco, 
for all investigation shows that the bulk of the revenue derived from 
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such taxes is derived from the poor and not from the rich. It could not 
be the taxes on iron and wool, leather and lumber, for to tax primarily 
these necessities of common life is to give occasion for the creation of 
a multiplicity of other taxes by reason of interest and profits, which 
will be proportional in number to the number of agencies and processes 
through which each article passes on its way from a raw material to an 
elaborated product for consumption ; and taxes on such materials, in 
addition, carry with them and entail the heaviest of all taxes, namely, 
an enhancement of the cost of the instrumentalities or machinery of 
production, which forever duplicates and repeats itself. In illustration 
of this last point, let any one examine the tables of prices for clothing 
in London which occasionally appear as advertisements in the New York 
papers, and he will see that the cost of woolens in the United States 
is nearly or quite double the cost of similar goods in England ; and yet 
no man can show that the English manufacturer, in the item of labor, 
has over six per cent. advantage over his American competitor in re- 
spect to the total cost of such fabrications. And that the existing taxes 
on such a luxury as silk do not fall lighter on the poor man than did 
the repealed taxes on tea and coffee, will also be apparent if we reason 
a little. Thus the revenue derived from these articles in 1870, when 
the duty was five cents per pound on the one and twenty-five cents on 
the other, was in round numbers, $20,000,000, or at the rate of about 
fifty cents per head. Now the cost of a silk hat is increased by at least 
this amount, by reason of the taxes on its constituents to every man 
who annually purchases and wears one; as is the average stock of rib- 
bons which most women annually purchase for their adornment. And 
if either man or woman add to their consumption of silk, the one in 
the way of a handkerchief for the neck, and the other by the purchase 
of a veil and a dress, the tax will be much greater; and to judge 
whether the poorer classes consume these articles, let an observation 
be made of the next procession in honor of St. Patrick, or the next 
gathering in commemoration of emancipation, and silk in some form 
will be found to be an adjunct of the dresses of most of the participants. 
Looking, then, at this whole matter of the relations of sovereignty to 
property, either philosophically and in the abstract, or practically by 
the light of present experience, it seems difficult to understand how men 
who, in the ordinary pursuits of life rarely fail to judge correctly, and 
are quick to recognize and resist any act that infringes on personal 
liberty, nevertheless embrace and advocate propositions in regard to 
taxation which, applied as rules for the management of any other 
business or department of civil polity, would be denounced by them as 
absurd, wasteful, despotic, and subversive of morality. 


1‘¢The late Edward Harris, of Rhode Island, whose thorough practical acquaintance 
with the woolen manufacture will not be questioned, long ago asserted, as the result of 
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The only explanation which I can offer of this social phenomenon 
is, that the economists, financiers, and statesmen who have carefully 
studied this subject— and the number is comparatively small — have 
thus far failed to formulate, or simply and collectively state in connec- 
tion with evidence, the truths in respect to which they are collectively 
agreed; and that in the absence of a general recognition of anything 
like fundamental principles, practice in taxation, at least in this coun- 
try, has been almost wholly dependent on what is regarded as expedi- 
ency; while accident and ignorance have had more to do in determin- 
ing what is expedient than experience and intelligence. The result as 
a practical matter, therefore, is, that in the United States there is now 
taken directly under the name of taxes, from the capital or earnings of 
the people by the National or State sovereignties, or their representa- 


his experience, that the cost of labor in this industry was not in excess of twenty per 
cent. of the value of the products which it created. The census of 1870 more than con- 
firmed the conclusions of Mr. Harris, by showing that the proportion which the cost of 
labor in the woolen industry sustained for that year to the aggregate value of the annual 
product of woolens was a little in excess of seventeen per cent., the exact figures being 
$155,405,058 value of the annual woolen product; and $26,877,575 cost of the labor enter- 
ing therein. 

‘* Now, in 1867, a careful personal examination and comparison of the woolen mills of 
the United States and Great Britain showed that the average difference in wages in this 
department of industry between the two countries (equal efficiency being conceded to the 
English operative) was about twenty-five per cent. in favor of the United States; but 
since then wages have so far advanced in Great Britain that the existing difference is 
probably not in excess of twenty per cent. But for the sake of argument, and to cover 
all contingencies, I will assume that the American laborer in the woolen mills of the 
United States receives, on an average, thirty per cent. more in wages than his English 
competitor. This, then, on the basis of the census returns, would give the English woolen 
manufacturer an advantage of about five per cent. (5.1) in the cost of his fabric, or six 
per cent. on the basis of the estimates of Mr. Harris, the calculation being thirty per cent. 
of seventeen per cent. in one instance, and thirty per cent. of twenty per cent. in the 
other. A tariff of ten per cent. on the import of cloths would, therefore, be more than 
sufficient to supplement any advantage which the English woolen manufacturers may 
have on the score of wages, through the employment of his so-called ‘pauper labor,’ 
over the American. But notwithstanding this, the actual tariff on the import of these 
products ranges from sixty to one hundred and fifty per cent., the heaviest duty being 
imposed on the cheapest fabrics, worn by the poor, and the lightest on the most costly, 
purchased by the rich; and the present condition of the woolen manufacture in the 
United States conclusively proves that even these excessive rates are anything but 
protective. 

“The explanation of this singular phenomenon is, that the doctrine of protection has 
been ‘run into the ground,’ and in attempting to protect everything, we have so 
raised the prices of every constituent of manufacturing industry that, except in the case 
of a few articles—like worsteds and carpets, in respect to which the tariff is a juggle 
and a fraud — we protect nothing; that we have deprived the American woolen manufact- 
urer of the immeasurable advantage enjoyed by the manufacturer of all other countries, 
namely, that of a free choice of raw material, without which he can no more make good 
and cheap cloth than the Israelites could make good bricks without straw; and finally, 
that by the conjoined agency of the tariff and a base currency, we have made the United 
States the poorest of all lands to buy in, but the very best to sell to.”” — Wool and the 
Tariff, an Argument against Interference, by David A. Wells, 1873. 
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tives, in round numbers between six and seven hundred million dollars 
per annum for various public purposes, or from one twelfth to one 
fifteenth of the value of the entire annual product of the country — 
a fact, in the first instance, which finds no parallel, in respect to mag- 
nitude, in the experience of any other state or nation, and which in 
itself may go far towards affording an explanation of some fiscal phe- 
nomena which seem wanting in solution; and further, that this vast 
sum is taken by methods which do not rise to the dignity of a system; 
which in the case of the National Government are rarely the same one 
year with another, and in large proportion do not have revenue or the 
necessities of the State as their primary object; which in the case of 
the State Governments are not identical in any two States, and are 
widely different often as respects contiguous States. To which it may 
be also added, that important provisions of the law, allowed to stand 
upon the statute-book in almost every State, are practically a dead let- 
ter, simply because the end sought to be attained is impossible by the 
employment of any machinery that can be made available for their en- 
forcement. In short, if there is a department of social science labor in 
which laborers are more needed, and in which greater economic and 
moral results are attainable, than the department of study and inquiry 
as to the best methods by which private property may be taken by 
the State for public uses, I have been unable to discern it. 

Whether there are principles sufficiently fundamental to entitle 
them to general acceptance, and thus serve as a basis for a system of 
taxation adapted to every community, is a matter upon which political 
economists even are not agreed. Thus M. Say, the celebrated French 
economist, whose dicta have been adopted by some writers of repute 
in England, despairing apparently of finding any general available 
basis, lays down the maxim that the best system of finance is to spend 
little, and the best taxation that which is least in amount, while the 
real truth, on the contrary, is, that there is no act which can be per- 
formed by a community which brings in so large a return to the 
credit of civilization and general happiness as the judicious expendi- 
ture for public purposes of a percentage of the general wealth, raised 
by an equitable system of taxation.) 

To confess, however, that the case is hopeless, is to confess that 
human knowledge, in at least one department, has reached its highest 


1 The fruits of such expenditure are general education and general health; improved 
roads, diminished expenses of transportation, and increased security for life and property. 
And it will be found to be a general rule, that no high degree of civilization can be main- 
tained in a community, and indeed that no highly civilized community can exist, without 
comparatively large taxation; the converse of this proposition, however, at the same time 
not being admitted, that the existence of high taxes are necessarily a sign of high 
civilization. 
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limit ; and that a class of transactions which, more than almost any 
other, are determinative of the distribution of wealth and the forms 
in which industry shall be exerted, are best directed by accident or 
caprice. To enter upon a discussion of this question, with a view of 
proving a negative within the limits of a paper proper to be presented 
on this occasion, is, however, impossible ; and therefore I will content 
myself with briefly referring to a few points which, it seems to me, 
may be regarded in the light of economic axioms and from which 
sound deductions are possible. 

And, first, it would seem evident a government cannot attain its 
highest development unless its machinery or methods of taxation are 
regular and permanent. Indeed, I incline to the opinion that an in- 
different or faulty system of taxation that is permanent works less 
evil to the State than a good system that is perpetually changing. 
The curse of the tariff legislation of the United States has been rather 
its instability than its theory; but it should be remembered that in 
order that there may be stability there must be simplicity and also 
equity. 

Second. Any system by which the sovereignty discriminates in assess- 
ments in respect to the same articles or classes of property owned by 
different individuals, whether the same be done intentionally, as in the 
case of wholly despotic sovereignties, or by a code of laws which 
human nature, self-interest, and the conditions of business make im- 
possible of honest and equitable execution, has no claim to be termed 
taxation, but is simply arbitary taking or confiscation. 

Thus the laws of the State of New York ordain that all debts due 
from solvent debtors and represented by mortgages shall be taxed at 
their full value to the resident owners, and not otherwise. A report for 
the year 1873 states, however, that not more than five per cent. of the 
value of such mortgages in the State is assessed. ' The circumstance, 
furthermore, that this tax is only an odious discrimination against 
resident owners of mortgages, shows that it is really a penalty upon 
residence, and is in no way different from a discriminating tax against 
colored, Jewish, or Catholic mortgagees. If the discrimination had 
been made in respect to color or religion, who can doubt that the sub- 
ject would long ago have received attention at the hands of the political 
champions of freedom? As it is, however, the oldest inhabitant is 
without a defender. Again, the laws of all the New England States 
require that all State, city, municipal, and railroad bonds be taxed at 
their full valuation ; but the prices at which these securities are daily 
bought and sold over all these States conclusively proves that they are 
not taxed. In the days of old Rome it was said that two augurs or 
diviners could not meet professionally without laughing. How can 
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two State assessors meet professionally without admitting that their 
administration, as regards equity, is an imposture ? 

Third. Taxation diffuses itself, and by laws which it is beyond the 
power of man to contravene, though he may make the diffusion for a 
time unequal in the same proportion as the tax is unequal or wanting 
in uniformity on the articles subject to the tax. There has been much 
written on this subject; but a single illustration which came to me 
in my experience as Commissioner for revising the tax laws of New 
York is in itself worth volumes of argument. . 

There are in round numbers in the city of New York a million of 
people. The laws of the State subject all their property, with small 
exceptions, to taxation ; and yet out of this vast population, only about 
four per cent. are subjected to primary taxation, while in Boston, 
where the laws are executed in a more arbitrary manner, the ratio 
aside from the poll-tax is about eight per cent. Now, if the taxes do 
not diffuse themselves, and with a great degree of equality, what 
interest can the non-taxpayer have in New York in resisting cor- 
ruption? What in an honest administration of the city and a reduction 
of taxes? Must he not, on the other hand, be benefited by exorbitant 
assessment on other property, and a distribution of the money col- 
lected, even if stolen by corruptionists, but spent with a lavish hand 
in giving him employment? But as John Adams once remarked, that 
if the Creator has given man a reason that is fallible, he has also im- 
pressed upon him an instinct that is sure, and that instinct teaches 
the masses of New York, however unlearned they may be in economic 
science, that taxes inevitably fall upon them through the increased 
price of all that they consume, even if they pay nothing directly ; that 
if they are assessed primarily upon Mr. Astor he adds them to his 
rents; if upon Mr. Stewart, to his goods; upon Mr. Vanderbilt, to the 
price of his capital, whether sold upon the street or invested in rail- 
roads ; and so being reflected, as it were, to infinity, or from reflection 
to reflection, they become eventually an integral part of the prices of 
all things. Taxation, furthermore, under a non-diffusive theory, be- 
comes in reality a contest between classes; one class of real estate 
against another, — one class of personal property against other classes, 
— the classes possessed of no property against those that do possess 
it. The doctrine of the old philosopher Hobbes “that war or conflict 
is the natural state of mankind” becomes by this supposition embodied 
in taxation; and the Greek brigand must be regarded as the type of 
the modern assessor. 

And accepting this principle of the diffusion of taxes, we must be 
led to another conclusion, and that is, that all taxation ultimately falls 
on consumption; so that each man’s share of the burden of the State 
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will not be in the proportion to what he directly pays, but in the ratio 
of what he consumes. Hence, the greatest purchasers, the greatest 
consumers, or the greatest gormandizers if you will, are the greatest 
taxpayers; and while by an inevitable law no man, unless he lives 
wholly by charity or theft, can escape the incidence of taxation, the 
burden falls heaviest upon the rich, because, as a general rule, they are 
the greatest consumers. 


Notre. —[The author is fully aware that the principles of the dif- 
fusion of taxes, as thus laid down in this paper, are not held to be 
fully in accord with the tendency of modern economical thought, and 
that not a few economists whose opinions are entitled to respect, hold 
rather with Professor Thorold Rogers, “ that taxes tend to remain upon 
the person who immediately pays them; or in other words, that it re- 
quires an effort, which is made with varying degrees of ease or difficulty, 
to shift a tax which is paid by the first payer to the shoulders of 
another.”! A little reflection would, however, seem to make it evident, 
that unless Mr. Rogers and those who agree with him, have in mind 
a system of taxation which is highly arbitrary and irregular, devoid of 
justice, certainty, and uniformity (and about which nothing definite 
can be predicated), there can be no more tendency for taxes to remain 
upon the persons who immediately pay them, than there is for rents, 
insurance, interest, and the cost of fuel and water-supply to follow the 
same law. Taxes legitimately levied, are a part of the cost of pro- 
duction, and the question whether taxes diffuse themselves, finds its 
solution in the propounding of this further question: “Is the cost of 
production diffused on the articles produced?” Adam Smith, and his 
French contemporary economist, Quesnay, may be considered to have 
established the principle that taxes diffuse themselves with a degree 
of infallibility, when they are levied uniformly on the same article; 
and hence the deduction of Adam Smith, that the average profits of one 
investment are always equal to the average of other investments, risk and 
skill in management, in each, being taken into consideration. This is the 
principle which pervades his great work, “The Wealth of Nations; ” 
and he even goes so far as to admit, that a tax upon labor, if it 
could be uniformly levied and collected, would be diffused and that the 
laborer would be the mere conduit through which the tax could pass 
to the public treasury. Thus he says, “ While the demand for labor 
and the price of provisions, therefore, remains the same, a direct tax 
upon wages can have no other effect than to raise them somewhat 
higher than the tax;” and pursuing the subject further, he continues, 
“no tax can ever reduce, for any considerable time, the rate of profit in 


1 Cobden and Public Opinion, pp. 83, 84. 
9 
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any particular trade, which must always keep its level with other trades 
in the neighsorhood.” And it might also have been added with equal 
truth, that a tax exclusively assessed upon labor becomes an almost 
direct tax upon capital, or the converse; for the average price of labor 
is a measure of the average profits upon capital; for capital is only 
accumulated labor. To attempt, however, to discuss incidentally a 
subject of such importance and magnitude, and a. proper understanding 
of which is necessary to any correct determination of the principles of 
taxation, is equivalent to discussing it imperfectly and superficially ; 
and therefore the author will only further present in this connection, 
the general results of his investigations, which may be formulated some- 
what as follows : — 

All taxation ultimately and necessarily falls on consumption ; and the 
burden of every man, which no effort will enable him directly to avoid, 
will be in the exact proportion, or ratio, which his aggregate consumption 
maintains to the aggregate consumption of the taxing district, state, or 
community of which he is a member. | 


It would, however, be a mistake to infer, that because all taxation 
diffuses itself and ultimately falls on consumption, it is a matter of in- 
difference what methods of assessment are adopted. If all methods 
resulted in perfect equality of assessment and economy in collection, 
and were equally free from personal annoyance, then it would indeed 
be a matter of indifference. But the trouble is, that all methods are 
not equally perfect, and the methods, as a general rule, which have 
been adopted in this country, and which commend themselves to popu- 
lar approval, because they appear and claim to effect equality, are the 
most imperfect in this particular. 

Thus take, for example, the so-called system adopted in Massachu- 
setts, that all property, subject to a few exceptions, real within the 
State, and personal if belonging to its citizens wherever it may be, 
shall be subject to assessment. Now, no law of this character can ever 
be executed. The advance in civilization, the changes in the methods 
of doing business, the basing of vast transactions upon credit rather 
than upon actual ownership of capital, the offsetting of debts against 
debts, and the facilities of intercommunication have, within the last 
half century, changed in a very great degree the character of the prop- 
erty of all highly enterprising nations. 

Much, and by far the largest portion of the personal property of the 
country is, moreover, invisible, incorporeal, and intangible, and to deter- 
mine its value, and to assess it, would require that the persons charged 
with such duties should be able to see things which by all ordinary 
vision cannot be seen, and to know what, except by supernatural 
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agencies, cannot be known. It needs no argument, therefore, to estab- 
lish the truth of the averment that a law providing for the assessment 
of all property is an absurdity, even in the absence of all experience. 

Take also the income tax, which is advocated by many economists of 
repute. Theoretically what can be fairer than that each person should 
pay in proportion to his annual net gain or income. But practically” 
an equitable assessment, based on the known incomes of each man, is an 
ideal that never can be realized. When we come to enacting laws for 
the collection of revenue, we must take human nature as we find it; 
and laws which are directly antagonistic to the two most powerful influ- 
ences that can control human action — love of gain and the desire to 
avoid publicity in regard to one’s private affairs— can never be effi- 
ciently administered. Under this head take one illustration: In 1868, 
with a Federal law assessing all incomes over $1,000, and with a trained 
corps of officials, only about 250,000 persons in the United States, out 
a population of 40,000,000, had any taxable income. Again, unless an 
income tax is an exclusive tax, or if it forms (as is proposed in this 
country) an element of a general system of taxation, it must neces- 
sarily involve double taxation— first on the property yielding the 
income, and second on the income itself. If the property yielding 
the income were under the jurisdiction and control of one State, and 
the person receiving the income was a resident of some other State, the 
duplication could hardly be avoided, as it is not avoided in Massachu- 
setts and all other States which tax both property and income. It 
would seem evident also that the taxation of income from property out- 
side the territory and jurisdiction of the taxing power is mere arbitrary 
procedure, and has not even the pretext of affording protection. 

Let us also, in conclusion, briefly glance at another but no less im- 
portant phase of this subject; namely, the moral influence on society of 
unequal tax laws. Thus, to take a portion of the property of one man 
for the benefit of the State because he is honest or ignorant, or unable 
to conceal its possession, and to allow the property of another man to 
escape because he is dishonest, cunning, and willing to forswear him- 
self, is in effect to impose a penalty for honesty or ignorance, and to 
encourage dishonesty and duplicity. Again, if a manufacturer in a 
specific instance avoids the payment of an excise tax on the raw ma- 
terial of his manufacture, or an importer the duties on the goods he 
imports, it is clear that they thereby acquire an advantage over their 
competitors in the way of profit if they sell their wares at average 
prices, or have it in their power to damage or ruin their competitors 
if they sell at less. We can all see the injustice in such instances; 
but in the case of a law which first creates an opportunity for all the 
dishonest and unscrupulous to obtain advantage by fraud over their 
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neighbors, and then when the opportunity is availed of, forces the 
honest and scrupulous to decide whether they shall suffer, or, in self- 
defense act in a like manner, we fail to see that no more effective 
machinery for demoralizing a whole people could possibly be invented. 
“T insist upon it,” said a prominent member of the Constitutional 
Convention of New York in 1867, “I insist upon it that a people can- 
not prosper whose officers tell lies, and there is not an assessment roll 
in this State that does not both work and tell lies.” I cordially repeat 
and indorse this declaration. 

The subject admits of elaboration and illustration to almost any ex- 
tent; but the general conclusion to which all investigation seems to lead 
is, that the rational principle of taxation is to tax but comparatively 
few articles; namely, visible, tangible property and fixed signs of prop- 
erty — for in this way only can taxes be assessed equitably, uniformly, 
and economically — and then leave them to diffuse, adjust, and appor- 
tion themselves by the inflexible laws of trade and political economy. 


DISCUSSION ON TAXATION. 


The Chairman, Mr. Charles Moran, said the whole history of the 
world showed that the tendency of republican governments in the 
course of time was to become despotic. The power of a republican 
government should be limited, and we, living under a republic, should 
always keep this matter in view. When a majority passed any meas- 
ure, no personal responsibility was to be attached to any man, the 
responsibility in that case being spread out among the masses. In 
reference to what Mr. Wells had said about taxation, it was the Chair- 
man’s opinion that the best financial system which any government 
could pursue would be to reduce the expenditures of the nation to the 
lowest possible cent, and thereby to raise the smallest amount of tax- 
ation on the people. For his part he did not believe that seventy-five 
per cent. of the expenditures of any government ever created was 
anything other than a perfect waste. If a tax were imposed to the ex- 
tent of doing a public injury, then it were better it had not been im- 
posed at all. When you take away from the man who had the industry 
to produce, the self-control of his labor, and transfer it to politicians, 
you do that man a great wrong. Rather than that money should be 
squandered by a government, it were better to have it in the hands of 
the people, who would distribute it more economically among the com- 
munity. These questions of financial relations between the people and 
the government should be carefully examined, with the view to the 
discovery of the sources of the evil under which we suffer. We have 
had several schemes of government tried, and still we had no diminu- 
tion, no reduction in our taxation. There was every day a further inter- 
ference in the rights of the individual] by parties holding political power. 
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The same rule applied to those in Congress, as well as to those in the 
State Legislatures and municipalities. He thought it was time for the 
American people to protest against this. Unless some steps were taken 
in this direction we would have terrible times in endeavoring to correct 
an evil which was a reproach to republican institutions. We have 
never had a republic but the government became more despotic than 
the most despotic of despotisms by reason of the unbearable domination 
of a majority. A despot or two can be supported without the crushing 
out of the minority. Precisely to the extent in which a republic exer- 
cises its power is it the worst form of government in existence. When 
a majority oppresses, no one man is responsible, and a majority is the 
most domineering and brutal of created powers. And again I must 
most heartily indorse Say’s theory that the best financial theory for 
any government is to reduce expenditure to the least possible cent. 

Mr. J. V. L. Pruyn, of Albany, said : — 

It is true that Government may contribute wisely ‘and judiciously to 
public enterprises, and while I agree with Mr. Say, I think his opinion 
is fairly open to the modification Mr. Wells has mentioned. In New 
York, as a rule, the capital of all corporations is assessed at par. As- 
sessed corporations meet us on every hand, and if you remember how 
much of the property of the State is invested in corporations, you will 
conclude that the personal property of the State is assessed on an ab- 
solute valuation quite as much at least as the real property. I admit, 
however, that we may do and ought to do much to correct inequalities ; 
but I think the animadversions from time to time —I do not mean to- 
night — indulged in in regard to the assessors of the State are, as to 
many of them, unfair. 

Mr. Pruyn remarked further that he thought the best way to support 
the Government — insuring enconomy and simplicity —is to establish 
a poll-tax by which each member of the community is called upon to 
defray his portion of the expenses of that community in one single 
payment, or a payment in installments. That would direct the attention 
of every man to what the Government was doing and what its expendi- 
tures were. Such a result was hardly to be hoped for in this generation, 
and therefore the proposition of Mr. Wells, that taxation should be 
confined to the smallest number of articles, was one essentially sound, 
and in which he entirely concurred. It will be very difficult indeed, he 
concluded, to fix upon any scheme which will work out a very much 
better result than the present, comparing personal property with real 
property, unless it be some arbitrary scheme such as that proposed by 
Mr. Wells in his report to the Legislature of New York. In one 
case I recollect he assumed that a person paying $2,000 a year rent 
should be considered as worth $10,000 of personal property. But 
this rule would work out an unfair result in many cases. 
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A Paper READ By GARDINER G. HuBBARD, EsqQ., oF CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
May 20, 1874. 


Tue railroad is the expression of the vital force of the 19th century. 
For thousands of years the world had been plodding over beaten ways, 
climbing mountains, toiling through valleys, fording streams, when 
suddenly the thought and study and knowledge of many generations 
burst into life, and Mr. Stephenson’s little “ Rocket” astonished man- 
kind. The locomotive threw open vast regions of country until then 
inaccessible, and gave such an impulse to civilization, commerce, and 
education as had never before been known. Our own West long and 
patiently waited for its coming to bring life to her desolate places, to 
cultivate her fertile prairies and send forth her produce to feed the 
millions. ~ 

Scarcely a generation has passed since the first railroad was built, 
between Liverpool and Manchester. It was nearly completed before 
it was decided by what motive power the cars should be propelled. A 
prize was offered for the best engine which could move a given weight 
ten miles an hour, and of several that were constructed, that of Mr. 
Stephenson was the only one that could accomplish the task. In our 
country travel was then by stage coach, and the mail was generally 
carried on horseback. Now, not only is nearly all travel by rail, and 
not only is three fourths of the mail carried and distributed by railroad, 
but the supplies of our daily and multiplied wants, our very food and 
clothing, our books and papers, are brought to us over these iron roads. 
Every man, woman and child pays a direct tax to them. Before the 
construction of railroads, settlements, schools, churches, court houses, 
markets and post-offices succeeded each other; now the railroad opens 
new territories, telegraph and post-offices are the first buildings, and 
population follows. The rapid development of our country is due 
almost entirely to our railroads. When the farmer depended upon 
water communication to carry his produce to market, only the land 
which bordered on the streams and canals was of value. The induce- 
ments to emigration were few, and our richest lands uncultivated. 
Our railroads have opened vast tracts of fertile prairie land, and have 
developed the mineral wealth and rich resources of our country, at- 
tracting to us the enterprising and industrious of all nations. 
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Our fathers feared that our country would be broken in pieces 
through the vast extent of its territory and the diverse interests of its 
different sections. But 75,000 miles of railway tracks bind together 
these different sections by ties stronger than iron, bringing them into 
constant social and business relations, and making the very diversity of 
interests the bond of a closer union. California, formerly separated 
from us by over a month of time, is brought within a week of the most 
distant part of our country, or nearer than New York and Chicago 
were thirty years ago. Teas from China and Japan cross the Rocky 
Mountains to the valley of the Mississippi, while fruits from California 
are daily delivered in the markets of the East. Year by year the 
mileage of the railroads increases in an almost geometrical ratio; new 
roads are constructed and the country becomes more and more de- 
pendent upon them. 

But, while our railroads, built by private enterprise, and with private 
capital, and controlled by private corporations, have thus developed 
our country much more rapidly and efficiently than could have been 
done by Government, they have gradually, by extensions, consolida- 
tions, and combination, acquired such enormous power that they who 
should be the servants of the people are becoming the masters. 

England is the only other country which has relied solely on private 
enterprise for the construction of its railways. The system being the 
same, similar results have followed. As the railway system was more 
rapidly extended there, it more quickly developed the evils incident to 
it. When it become evident that it was the policy of the companies to 
amalgamate rival and connecting lines, and to partition the whole of 
England into a few districts, each controlled by a single corporation, 
and thus to monopolize the entire business of the country, the ‘atten- 
tion of the people and of Parliament was aroused and measures were at 
once taken to prevent it. Time will show how far these efforts of the 
people are successful. Nearly three thousand laws have been enacted 
by the Parliament of Great Britain relating to railroads, many of them 
seeking to control these corporations and regulate their charges, but 
thus far with little success. 

Before the introduction of railroads, competition was a sure and 
never-failing check upon exorbitant rates and insufficient facilities. 
It was within the means of a few individuals in almost every place, to 
establish an opposition line of stage coaches and the benefits from the re- 
duction of rates and increased accommodation, shared by them equally 
with the public, was generally an ample compensation for the risk in- 
curred.? 


1 In 1800 the Post-Office Department established a mail stage between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, the entire outlay for which was $10,567.37, and the estimate of the Postmaster- 
General for a line from Portland, Me., to Louisville, Ky., 1,424 miles, was $101,357. 
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But in the construction of an opposition line of railroads, so large an 
amount of capital is imperative, so great is the risk of losing the whole 
investment, and so many are the private interests involved, that compe- 
tition is almost impossible. Even if the line is built, the fear of loss 
through competition, and the temptation to monopolize the whole busi- 
ness at high rates, by combination with the rival line, soon becomes 
irresistible and the result to the public is increased charges to cover 
the expense of two roads and pay the interest on a doubled capital. 
Committees of the Parliament of Great Britain, and of the Congress 
of the United States, have considered this subject, and both agree that 
the public cannot look alone to competition between railroads to secure 
the public welfare against the undue prominence of private interest. 

In Great Britain and many of our own States, laws against the 
combination and amalgamation of railroads have been passed, but have 
invariably proved a dead letter. The power and persistency of self 
interest has been greater than the intermittent exertions of the public 
for the general welfare. Our form of government presents greater 
difficulties in dealing with this subject than that of Great Britain, but 
on the other hand, the physical features of our country give us peculiar 
advantages. In the United States every railroad is incorporated by the 
laws of a State, and a State cannot authorize the construction or control 
the management of a line beyond its limits. It is only by combination 
with roads in other States, or by direct authority from the Legislatures, 
that the through lines are organized which traverse the length and 
breadth of the country. In the transaction of business between places 
in the same State, these through lines are local roads, subject to the 
laws of the State; as carriers of merchandise between two or more 
States, they are national roads, and Congress alone can regulate com- 
merce among the several States. 

Each State government is independent of every other, and to the 
extent of its power is a complete sovereignty. Congress is also inde- 
pendent and supreme in its sphere and is a perfect sovereignty. Two 
separate and independent governments are thus established, and be- 
tween these the power delegated to them by the people is divided. 

The State governments had absolute power in all cases not delegated 
to the United States, nor prohibited by the constitution ; but they have 
been shorn of a part of their control over these corporations by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Dartmouth College case, — that 
in granting a charter to a private corporation, a State makes a contract, 
by which it surrenders its sovereignty over such corporation and can 
exercise only such control over it as. is reserved in the charter. Again, 
every railroad by such contract acquires a property in its franchise as 
well as in the property it may obtain by force of it. The Fifth amend- 
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ment to the Constitution provides that the “ property of no person shall 
be taken-for public use without just compensation.” Every reduction 
in rates made by the authority of a State, which reduces the net profit 
of the railroad, is a taking of private property for which compensation 
may be required. The amount of compensation to be paid does not 
rest upon the discretion of the State, but must be decided by a court 
and jury; and even if the charter should contain provisions for its 
alteration, repeal or amendment, still any action under such provision 
is subject to the Fifth amendment. Although a State may have the right 
to rescind a franchise, yet all the property of the corporation would re- 
main to be administered for the benefit of the stockholders. This 
clause cannot give a State the right to compel a corporation to perform 
whatever service the State might exact. In Wisconsin the State has 
attempted to regulate railroad rates, without making provision for com- 
pensation to the road, it may find that it has no means of enforcing 
laws, the constitutionality of which is doubtful or denied. Even if 
the State had the right to stop the running of the roads, it would be 
practically impossible to do it, for the interests of the people would suf- 
fer so seriously that they would be the first to demand that the injunc- 
tion might be removed and the roads allowed to run again at their old 
prices. 

The child has grown up among us and become a giant, which neither 
laws nor public interest can bind. The very power which has built up 
our prosperity and upon which it depends, becomes a tyrant, when it 
uses our necessary dependence for its own aggrandizement. 

Upon the question of the expense of getting its produce to market, 
depends the wealth of the West, and, in a great measure, the welfare 
of the East. The West raises annually a large surplus of grain, which 
increases year by year, as more land is brought under cultivation, and 
unless the cost of transportation can be greatly reduced, a portion of 
it must be wasted or consumed for fuel. The East uses the greater 
portion of this surplus, but there is still a large quantity left-for ex- 
portation. 

England imports several hundred millions of bushels of grain every 
year and the quantity is steadily increasing. Ten years ago the largest 
proportion came from the United States; but the Russian government 
extended its railroads to connect its wheat-growing regions with the 
ports of the Black Sea, and granted to German companies the right to 
extend their roads into Russia, thus connecting its Northern Provinces 
with the Baltic. The opening of these new communications has 
greatly reduced the expense of transportation; the Russian exports 
have greatly increased and ours decreased. 

The cost of raising wheat on the rich lands of the Mississippi valley 
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is much less than on the borders of the Black Sea. The land produces 
more to the acre, is more easily tilled, is of less value, and though labor 
is higher, yet agricultural implements are used to so great an extent as 
to counterbalance the cheaper labor of the East. But these advan- 
tages, which ought to secure us the control of the market of Great 
Britain, are lost by the greater distance from the market and the cost 
of transportation. 

The price of wheat is regulated by the supply, and as two thirds of 
that of England comes from Russia and Germany, these countries fix 
the price in London. The price in New York is controlled by,Mark 
Lane, and in every Western city and town by the New York market ; 
thus we find the value of the whole product of the West controlled by 
the supply from the Black and Baltic Seas. Just so long as this con- 
tinues, the serf in Russia will fix the price of grain in the valley of 
the Mississippi, and upon this price depends the value of the land 
and the growth of the Western States in wealth and population. But 
while the West is suffering from the high rates of freight, it furnishes 
the greater portion of the business of the railroads. Contractors, 
managers, and stockholders have made large fortunes, either in the 
construction of these roads, or in fictitious dividends of stock and 
bonds, or in speculating in the stock, only rarely in the dividends. The 
nominal cost of these roads greatly exceeds the actual investment, 
requiring higher charges to pay dividends than would otherwise be 
necessary. The people of the West believe that their interests are 
sacrificed to private gain, and naturally complain of extortion and 
oppression. To give expression to their views and work out a remedy, 
they have organized in opposition to these corporations, and have 
formed Granges in every State and county, and in almost every town 
in the West. The influence of these associations is already felt in 
politics, They have shaped the recent legislation in Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and they may, at no distant day, control 
the politics and legislation of the country. 

While the feeling which has led to the formation of these Granges 
is not unnatural, and has been mainly due to the action of the rail- 
roads, it does not follow that the freight charges have been exorbitant. 
Many of the Western roads do not even pay the interest on their bonds, 
and in some States they have never paid any dividends. Rates, there- 
fore, on these roads, cannot be reduced. In 1872, the actual expenses 
were about eight mills a ton a mile, and the charge only eleven mills 
a ton a mile, on through freight from Chicago to New York (and 
are considerably less at the present time), leaving about twenty-seven 
per cent. for net profit. This is not a sufficient percentage of profit 
to pay the interest on the actual cost of a railroad. The charges on 
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local freight are much higher per mile, than on through freights, and 
if rates were made uniform, as has been proposed in several States, the 
through freight would be increased. 

The average freight charges for wheat, from the Mississippi valley 
to New York, in the summer of 1872, were 504 cents per bushel (all 
rail), and 45,8, cents by rail and water. These charges must be re- 
duced one half before we can export grain enough to control the 
market of Great Britain. This great reduction is impossible under 
the present railroad system; as these railroads are unable to make the 
necessary reductions and realize at the same time a reasonable profit, 
we can hardly expect them to sacrifice their own interests for the 
public good. But the question remains, How can we get our grain to 
market ? 

It is twenty years since the present trunk lines were finished. They 
were built for local roads, and as local roads are now built, — choosing 
circuitous routes for the purpose of avoiding grades and reaching 
business centres, climbing mountains instead of tunneling them, and 
seeking to save cost in construction rather than in operation. These 
roads were built in short sections from town to town, by as many 
different corporations, without any expectation that they would become 
parts of a great national line. They were subsequently consolidated 
until they have become among the wealthiest and most powerful cor- 
porations ever organized. Their business is divided into two distinct 
classes, passengers and freight. Six different kinds of trains, each 
interfering with and increasing the expense of the other, run over 
them, — to wit: Express, Accommodation, and Local Passenger, Fast, 
Through, and Local freight trains. Only forty-one trains a day are run 
on the Pennsylvania Central, forty-four on the New York Central, and 
thirty-five on the Erie, in each direction. 

The difficulty and expense of running even this small number of 
mixed trains, is so great, that the New York Central have found it 
necessary to construct two additional tracks by the side of the present 
ones for freight trains alone. The average tonnage to a train is one 
hundred and thirty tons; but on a route with grades not exceeding 
thirty feet to a mile, used for freight alone, two hundred trains per 
day could be run each way, each carrying with a single engine three 
hundred tons and running at a uniform speed of ten or twelve miles 
an hour. 

The present trunk roads, though adding constantly to their equip- 
ment and to their facilities, are hardly able to keep pace with the 
increase of business, the normal growth of which is sufficient in every 
three years to supply to a new road a business equal to that of either 
of the trunk lines. Nearly eight tenths of all the business on the great 
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trunk roads is local; the through business, therefore, being of com- 
paratively small importance’ and: the rates much lower, is of less value 
to the roads. These lines stretch out from New York five or six 
hundred miles west, then branch north, west, and south, forming a 
secondary system of roads, and from these, local roads run to every 
little settlement in the West. 

The trunk roads are from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
miles, or from twenty to twenty-five per cent. longer than an air-line 
route between the East and West. A new line could be constructed 
with reduced and uniform grades not exceeding thirty feet to a mile, 
over one hundred miles shorter than the existing lines, upon which the 
operating expenses would be proportionately reduced. 

It appears from these facts that a freight railroad can be constructed 
which could greatly reduce the experise of moving produce; but if 
one should be built by the present companies, or by new corporations 
chartered or managed as all our roads have been, combinations will 
be formed by which the gain from these reductions will inure prin- 
cipally to the corporation, with little benefit to the public. Many 
plans have been proposed in the different States for regulating railroad 
corporations, with particular reference to the interests of each State, 
but without any satisfactory results. 

The subject has also been very fully considered by Committees of 
the Senate and the House of the present Congress. Reports of both 
Committees, though they differ as to the means to be used, agree as to 
the inefficiency of the present railroad system, and the necessity of 
adopting some measure which will bring speedy relief. The Senate 
Committee believe, — 


“That the problem of cheap transportation must be solved through com- 
petition, rather than by direct Congressional regulation of existing lines; that 
competition, to secure and maintain cheap transportation, must embrace two 
essential conditions, — First. It must be controlled by a power with which 
combination will be impossible. Second. It must operate through cheaper 
and more ample channels of commerce than are now provided.” 

“ Railway competition when regulated by its own laws, is always unreliable 
and inefficient, and invariably ends in combination. Hence, additional rail- 
way lines, under the control of private corporations, will not afford substantial 
relief, because self-interest will inevitably lead into combination with existing 
lines.”’ 

“The only means of securing and maintaining reliable and effective com- 
petition between railways is through national or State ownership, or control 
of one or more lines, which being unable to enter into combinations will serve 
as regulators of other lines.” 


The physical features of our country present peculiar advantages 
for competition by water ways during a portion of the year. The best 
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cotton, corn, and wheat lands in the world lie in the valley of the 
Mississippi, which is from three to five hundred miles wide, and nearly 
three thousand miles long. A moderate expenditure will open the 
Mississippi River from the Canada line to the Gulf, the Lakes, and 
river St. Lawrence. A short canal can connect the Mississippi with 
the Lakes, which would open either of these routes to the whole com- 
merce of the valley for three quarters of the year. 

The Senate Committee believe there are four feasible and advan- 
tageous channels of commerce to be improved and created by the 
National Government,—the Mississippi; the Northern line by the 
Lakes ; the Central line by the Ohio, and through Virginia to Rich- 
mond; and the southeastern route by the Tennessee, through Alabama 
and Georgia to the ocean. 

The first will open the Mississippi River; the northern line will, if 
the Reciprocity Treaty is ratified, open a navigable way for vessels of 
one thousand tons burden through the Lakes, St. Lawrence, the Wel- 
land, Erie, Caughnawaga, and Champlain Canals and Hudson River to 
New York. The other lines will open the Ohio and Tennessee rivers 
to their head waters, and new ways thence by canals, or freight rail- 
ways, to the ocean at Richmond and Savannah. 

There is no doubt that freight can be moved cheaper on water ways 
navigable at all seasons of the year, in the channels which commerce 
naturally takes, than in any other manner; but there are no such ways 
in this country. 

The Tennessee and Ohio rivers run west, while cotton and grain find 
a market at the north and east, and if these products are carried to 
the head waters of the Ohio, there still remains a transshipment and 
land carriage of about four hundred miles. Both the Mississippi and 
Northern routes are closed by ice during the winter months. Such in- 
termittent channels do not give what is required, a way by which grain 
can be sent to the best market every day in the year. 

The cost of the improvement of the Ohio and Tennessee rivers, and 
the construction of canals or freight railways from their head waters 
to the ocean, at or near Richmond and Savannah, is estimated at 
$90,000,000 for canals, or $55,000,000 for railways. The Committee 
of the Senate estimate that the freight and charges from Cairo to 
to Richmond or Savannah, will be twenty and four tenths cents per 
bushel, and from the Mississippi River to New York, by the northern 
route, twenty-two cents per bushel, and from the valley of the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans, twelve cents per bushel. 

The House Committee agree with the Senate that large appropria- 
tions of money are necessary to secure permanent low rates of freight, 
but do not believe that canals are adequate to the present wants. 
They report that “the shipments by the New York Central and Erie 
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Canal are rapidly approaching equality, while the rates are being de- 
creased on railway and increased on canal. Time and certainty enter 
largely into the calculation by which the shrewd American mind appears 
to prefer the railroad even at existing rates. For these reasons they 
believe we must in the future depend, as we undoubtedly do in the 
present, very largely upon the railway as a chief means of internal 
commerce.” F 

Canals or railroads to Richmond and Savannah will run across the 
lines of travel for cotton, and are south of the route grain follows. 
These termini have neither the capital to handle the grain of the West, 
nor vessels to transport it to Europe. New York is the great centre of 
all our foreign commerce; nowhere else can the lowest freights to 
foreign ports be relied upon, or a ready market for all produce offered 
for sale. The chief business of railways is and always must be the 
local trade. On the routes via Richmond and Savannah, there is a 
small and nearly stationary population and a very limited way business, 
while the contrary is true, on the line to New York. Until these lines 
and their terminal points can compete with New York in all these re- 
spects, they cannot meet the requirements of the West. The House 
Committee therefore recommend the incorporation of a company to 
construct a double-track freight railway from the Mississippi river to 
New York, with branches to Chicago and St. Louis, and that govern- 
mental aid should be given by indorsing the bonds of the company for 
one half the actual cost of road, the maximum rates of freight to be 
fixed at very low rates and incorporated into the charter. 

The Senate Committee use the following language in reference to 
this plan. 

“One or more double-track freight railways, honestly and thoroughly con- 
structed, owned and controlled by the Government, and operated at a low rate 
of speed, would doubtless be able to carry at much less cost than can be done 
under the present system of operating fast and slow trains on the same road, 
and being incapable of entering into combinations, would no doubt serve as a 
very valuable regulator of all existing roads within the range of their influence.” 


There is unanimity in the reports of the two committees in regard 
to the value and necessity of a freight railroad. It is difficult to 
understand why the Senate committee gave the preference to the 
Richmond route. The cost of the canal and slack water navigation by 
that route, they estimate at $55,000,000, or nearly the same with the 
freight railroad from the Mississippi River to New York. The freight 
charges on the railroad will be ten per cent. less than by the canal, with 
a saving in time of from two to three weeks. The railroad is never 
closed, while this canal will be frozen at least one month in the year, 
and much more exposed to interruptions for repairs than the railroad. 
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The benefits that will result from the opening of such a road to the 
whole country can scarcely be overestimated. The cost of transport- 
ing grain from the Mississippi to the ocean will be reduced one half, 
which will be equal to a saving of $42,000,000 on the product of 1872. 

This reduction will enable us to compete with Russia for the supply 
of Great Britain and give a market for all our surplus. It will reduce 
the price of bread-stuffs to every consumer in the Eastern States, and 
in an equal ratio the freight on merchandise and manufactures from 
the East, and give to both East and West a large home market for their 
products. It will inaugurate a new system of railways that will con- 
tinue the development of the West, so auspiciously commenced by the 
old roads. As our first railroads at their inauguration were liberally 
aided by the States or National Government, so the same help should 
be given to this new system which seems so essential to the interests of 
the country. 

All the local and grain-collecting roads are directly benefited by 
every reduction on through freights, since it increases their business 
and develops the country. The local business on the trunk roads is 
increasing with great rapidity and will not be diminished by the con- 
struction of the the freight road. The through freight is only a small 
percentage of the whole, and.is carried at a small profit. A freight 
railroad would divert only a portion of the through traffic from exist- 
ing roads, and ultimately they must share with the country at large in 
the benefits of the new road. 

The United States formerly aided many roads with grants of land or 
guaranty of bonds. Probably in every case great public benefits have 
followed. When these appropriations were no longer required to 
stimulate the construction of railroads, this policy was changed. 

We admit the inexpediency of Government undertaking that which 
can be performed by private enterprise; but we believe that this is the 
only way in which the needed relief can be obtained. We have shown 
that the welfare of the country depends upon a market for our grain; 
that competition has failed, and must necessarily fail to give relief; 
that law is unable to reach or control the rates, and that the railroads 
as at present constructed and managed are insufficient, even at high 
rates; that new ways must be devised for moving the produce, and that 
only by Government aid can new routes, whether canal or freight rail- 
roads, be constructed and operated at rates that would insure relief. 

We have shown that canals and water communications cannot meet 
our wants, and that only upon freight railways, with low rates inwrought 
into their charter, as part of the contract and made the condition of 
Governmental aid, can we rely for the further and full development of 
our country. 
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Tue reformation of prisoners is one of the recognized purposes of 
imprisonment throughout the civilized world. It is enjoined by the 
constitution in several of the United States; modern legislation aims 
at it, and the popular mind quickly responds to the idea. But no 
practically reformative prison system prevails ; much doubt of the pos- 
sibility of such a system exists, and the importance of reforming 
prisoners seems undervalued. 

The census of the United States for 1870 gives the number of 
prisoners on the first of June as 32,901, exclusive of those in houses 
of refuge, houses of correction, and institutions of kindred character ; 
so that the estimate of Dr. Wines, secretary of the National Prison 
Association, that the prison population is 40,000, is possibly too large. 
Dr. Bittinger says only 12 per cent. of the offenders get into prison, 
in which case the 40,000 prisoners are but one eighth of the public 
offenders, whose aggregate must thus reach 333,000, of whom about 
800,000 are abroad in the communities. If, as this calculation seems 
to indicate, the aggregate of public offenders is contained between the 
numbers 300,000 and 400,000, then the problem of suppressing, or of 
measurably preventing crimes may not be an impossible one; and if 
the average period of the detention of prisoners under sentence in all 
classes of prisons does not exceed eight months each, then one eighth of 
all offenders are brought under treatment annually, so that the prison 
system itself must exert a powerful influence. It is a matter of great 
importance to society whether 40,000 prisoners, or any portion of them, 
are annually released with intensified vicious tendencies, or are so re- 
formed as to exert a salutary moral influence among their associates. 

There is manifestly an intimate relation between criminal laws and 
crimes, — perhaps as cause and effect. Not so much an immediate 
effect as in the general diffusion of a type of mind, favorable or un- 
favorable to crimes. Doubtless the laws and institutions comprehen- 
sively viewed indicate the tone of the people from which they emanate ; 
but is there not a reciprocal effect also wrought upon the character of 
the people by their laws and institutions? The sanguinary horrors of 
ancient Roman criminal laws, the cruelty and injustice of feudal laws, 
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the excommunications, anathemas and degradations of the Canon 
law, the severity of more modern European criminal codes, and the 
retributive penalties of our own criminal law, have none of them ever 
efficiently prevented crimes, to say the least; and it is more than 
probable that they have contributed to crime; since the mitigation of 
severe penalties specially noticeable in England during the last hun- 
dred years, appears to have produced a quite uniform diminution of the 
crimes to which they were attached. It is believed that the laws and 
establishments of a true reformatory prison system, by its silent moral 
influence, in due time would perceptibly modify the criminal tendencies 
of the exposed class in society and thus operate to prevent crimes. 
The reformation of prisoners is important also because it is essential to 
the adequate protection of society. If imprisonment for crimes may 
with propriety be imposed, it is for the reason that the offender is 
dangerous, unsafe, because of some peculiarity of character or circum- 
stance. It would seem therefore but the veriest trifling to release 
the prisoners from the necessary restraints until the danger is over. 
The prisoner must either be reformed or remain restrained; else 
society surrenders the justification for imprisoning at all, stultifying 
itself by its own act; and, since to imprison all criminals perpetually 
would entail burdens and wrongs greater than the crimes themselves, 
the reformation of prisoners becomes the sine gua non of protection as 
well as important for prevention. 

The reformation of wrong character is not a well-defined idea in the 
popular mind, but reformed conduct is readily appreciated. The 
object of the reformation of prisoners is to secure reformed conduct, 
and all efforts by the State to reform character must be for this end. 
There is a popular impression that the criminal impulse is a product of 
some supefnatural spirit of evil pervading the mind, of which the sub- 
ject is clearly conscious, as well as of the presence of an opposite in- 
fluence ; that a conscious struggle for supremacy ensues between these 
opposite influences, finally determined by the will in the exercise of 
absolute freedom. This school believe in retributive, intimidating 
penalties. They hold that, whatever the moral condition of a man at 
any time, it is the result of his own volitions. If he is evil he is guilty, 
and should suffer pain in proportion to his guilt. Another view is that 
all wrong is irrational; hence a wrong act is evidence of a defective 
mind, and when crimes are wrought the indication is that the criminal 
possesses an aberrant intellect. It is further held that his impulses 
may be unrecognized or uncontrollable, that he may have a false view 
of his own interests or have no regard for those interests; that he may 
be possessed of ordinary intelligence and ambition, but having a para- 
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moral qualities; that he may be intelligent, properly ambitious and con- 
scientious and yet may commit crimes from imbecility of the will. This 
view recognizes the agency of hereditary predisposition and of un- 
favorable circumstances as causes of degeneracy, whether physical, 
mental, or moral; also the intimate relation between bodily health, 
mental states, and moral phenomena. 

It is affirmed that the prevalence of the first view (all too briefly 
stated) underlies every prison system that exists, whether in the United 
States or in Europe, and that any modifications and progress made 
toward a truly reformative system depends upon the presence of the 
principles of the latter view and of the practices deduced therefrom. 

The reformation of prisoners differ from the reformation of freemen, 
not in the subjective transformations wrought, but in the means oper- 
ating to produce them: the citizen remaining under the play of the for- 
mative forces of society, while the prisoner’s social circumstances are 
restricted by authority. Unless one has been prone to fall into crime 
he can scarcely appreciate the counteracting influence existing in so- 
ciety. The struggle for subsistence, while sometimes engendering a 
strife that culminates in crime, is nevertheless in the main conducive to 
correct conduct through the forbearance and friendship growing out of 
mutual dependency. The adage, “ Honesty is the best policy,” is but 
formulating the principle that every good sought by dishonesty or 
other form of selfishness is best promoted by the opposite course, viz., 
integrity and a just regard for the rights and welfare of others. Actual 
experience in society should soon show that there is no real advance- 
ment in the public esteem, except that based upon respectability, or, 
in other words, rightness. Such are the connections formed in the 
family and out of it, that there are others to be injured by our miscon- 
duct, so that the affections, and even the sentiment of pity, will restrain. 
This regard for others influencing the life until the benevolent affec- 
tions broaden, an interest is awakened in society at large, whose wants 
and woes may win the thoughts to contemplation of the Author, the 
Governor, the Father of all. These natural, heathful sentiments and 
moulding influences the prisoner under present systems is mainly de- 
prived of. His daily wants are supplied by the State, and no oppor- 
tunity is afforded for the accumulation of gains. Thus the first natural 
incentive to effort is lost, being replaced with the hurtful and usually 
hateful human authority. Advancement in favor with fellow-prisoners 
is by bravado and trickery, while favor with the officers is by a syco- 
phantic subserviency, whose practice deteriorates the mind, ultimately 
driving out that love of approbation which so powerfully influences the 
citizen. The prisoner is surrounded by no tender ties to be injured or 
sundered by misconduct; so the force of the affections for good is also 
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lost. Being excluded from free social intercourse, no interest is main- 
tained in those about him, and his thoughts and aims (if any) become 
self-centred. The arrest, the trial, the retributive if not vindictive 
penalty imposed, and the sense of social alienation, tend to breed a 
spirit of bitterness and antagonism towards society and towards God. 
Certainly such a system cannot be of practical reformative value ; but, 
on the contrary, unless some new agency is introduced, must actually 
repress reformations. 

Premising that there are many prisoners whose criminality is the 
result of temporary unfortunate maladjustment of outward circum- 
stances, and who have not yet the “ criminal nature,” and that reformed 
conduct for these may be secured by simply improving their situation 
in society, and that there may be others wholly incorrigible ; it may be 
safely said that certain important subjective changes are necessary to 
the reformation of the others, who constitute the mass. The natural 
impulses must be pervaded with the moral sense, be regulated by 
reason or controlled by the will; in other words, the benevolent emo- 
tions must, by some means, be given preponderance over the malevo- 
lent affections, or the intellectual faculties must be so trained that true 
perception of morals shall be had, and also of the real interest of every 
man, namely, to live right. Or the will must be so cultured as to con- 
trol arbitrarily, keeping the conduct in accord with statutory law and 
the current moral sentiment of society. 

A somewhat extended observation of prisoners has convinced me 
that the criminal impulse is not so much a product of intrinsic personal 
depravity as of undeveloped intellectual faculties or a dormant will ; 
that the proper education of the intellect, revealing to the mind the 
true moral quality of conduct, does release the apparently enchained 
conscience, very greatly assisting to produce reformation. With some 
prisoners it seems only necessary to develop self-control, when the other 
faculties fall into line and a reform is effected. Every step towards the 
due adjustment of the faculties of the mind bears fruit at once in modi- 
fying irregularities of conduct, and tends to produce the desired 
propriety of deportment. I have observed instances of radical reform 
beginning with sudden and violent emotional excitement, stimulating a 
subsequent increased activity of the reflective faculties and the will. 
But usually in such cases there has been considerable previous culture 
of the higher faculties; otherwise such reformations are apt to be 
ephemeral. Good impulses, clear intelligence and a strong will, con- 
stitute a strong character, upon which much reliance can be placed. 
The reformation of prisoners, then, is to be wrought within their minds 
by such cultivation of true intelligence as makes possible any habitual, 
just discrimination, together with a practical development of manliness 
by the practice of self-control. 
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The reliance for this difficult and delicate accomplishment is at pres- 
ent insufficient, consisting of 

First — The pain inflicted by imprisonment — anguish of mind or 
body, or of both, supposed to produce penitence ; 

Second — Compulsory labor, designed to cultivate the habit and love 
of industry ; 

Third — The preaching and persuasion of the chaplain, the expected 
effect of which is, that prisoners shall forsake sin and live thereafter 
devoted religious lives. 

Fourth — Some feeble reliance is beginning to be had upon the 
kind demeanor of prison officers instead of the usual austerity, upon so- 
called education (which is but an apology for education), and perhaps 
an occasional day of recreation, with relaxation of ordinary disciplinary 
restraint. This is the whole of it. 

We need to consider and determine which of two principles shall 
‘ underlie and inspire our efforts to reform prisoners, viz.: the principle 
of punishment and religious persuasion, or the principle of cultivation, 
which includes religion. The prevalence in the mind of the idea of 
punishment endured to satisfy the law, whether civil or moral law, is 
observed to be pernicious in its effects; but conscious suffering for 
remedial ends is of ennobling influence. I know it is held by high 
authority among theologians that the sense of law with its penalties, 
supported by an inexorable law-giver and judge, is necessary to the 
proper restraint of all. There may be much truth in this view, but it 
is believed that the practical value of such intimidation is limited to ex- 
ceptional conditions, and among prisoners I have found very different 
effects upon their conduct towards the rule of the establishment, 
whether they view penalties as retributive and intimidating or as help- 
ful to themselves, and to counteract, as far as possible, the evil influ- 
ences of their disobedience upon their associates. Punishment, prop- 
erly so called, may sometimes be necessary to maintain public order 
temporarily, but it is in itself an evil, and rarely, if ever, aids right 
moral development. It is apt to confirm those infirm conditions of 
head and heart out of which crimes do come. The prophet Isaiah 
expresses it in the words, “ Why should ye be stricken any more; ye 
will revolt more and more; the whole head is sick, the whole heart ts 
faint.” Unless prisoners can be brought to govern their conduct with- 
out the use of intimidating penalties, there is little hope of their refor- 
mation, for there can be no such certainty of detection and punishment 
for crimes as to exert a positive influence. There must be a new dis- 
pensation of remedial treatment and kindly cultivation coupled with a 
firm holding of restraint without relaxation. 

In mixed society there is great propriety in the use of religious per- 
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suasion universally, because it is impossible to ascertain the more exact 
demands of different minds, or to meet the demands when found, with 
more definite means. But prisoners may be more thoroughly known 
and particularly treated. There are states of mind, or conditions of 
character, when the common religious ministrations are more likely to 
do damage than to prove beneficial. There is a “casting of pearls 
before swine,” a giving of that which is holy to dogs. The value of 
religious influences rightly applied for reformation, can scarcely be 
overestimated ; but this is not all. There is generally needed among 
prisoners much preliminary culture preparing the mind for religious 
influences. Therefore Ido not hesitate to say that the principle of 
punishment and religious persuasions, as at present practiced, is not 
the best for the end desired, but the true procedure is by cultivation 
that shall culminate in sound moral or religious development. Now, 
what is essential to produce better and more uniform results as desired? 

1. The principle of reformatory or indefinite sentences which involves, 
of course, centralized control of the whole prison system of the State, 
two or three establishments graduated to the proposed treatment, and 
some authorized supervision of prisoners after their release from domi- 
ciliary residence. 

2. Based upon the above, some more efficient application and opera- 
tion of the principle of hope. 

3. A thorough system of cultivation, including physical renovation, 
intellectual education, and moral or religious impression. 

The first requisite of a better system, as stated above, is designed to 
secure the uninterrupted control of the prisoner by a competent govern- 
ing head, and, since the process is to be wrought within the mind, it 
must not be disturbed by influences arbitrarily introduced by third par- 
ties, nor cut short by the termination of the sentence, repressed by its 
undue prolongation, or diverted by other hope of release than by due 
improvement and preparation therefor. This involves such changes in 
our laws and judicial system, as that the courts shall simply commit to 
custodial restraint without ordering as to the duration of detention, or 
the degree of restraint to be maintained, or the particular treatment of 
the prisoner, but leaving this part of the matter to commissioners or a 
court created for that purpose, which shall determine from time to time, 
as each case may require; being governed by the observations of the 
prisoner to be had while under treatment. It provides means for put- 
ting the prisoner upon advancement at once, substantially as under the 
celebrated Irish prison system of Sir Walter Crofton. It also provides 
the moral restraints and assistance of an interested and authorized 
friend to follow the course of the prisoner after his release from con- 
finement. It shuts out from the prisoner’s mind the hope of release 
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by pardon, judicial clemency, or the expiration of sentence, and the dis- 
sipating effects of such expectations; presenting, instead, the strongest 
motive for efforts in accord with the reformatory plans of the authori- 
ties, who along with the prisoner are seeking his earliest proper release. 
Thus the very foundation of a good hope is laid, viz.: that of earnest 
desire, while the facilities for improvement afforded, must supplemen t 
the desire with reasonable expectations, when hope becomes an effi- 
cient agent for reformation, and the work of cultivation may progress 
with promise. 

It is a fact not generally known outside of official circles that pris- 
oners are commonly hopeless; by which I do not mean that they are in 
despair, but rather without any active desire for improvement until it 
is awakened by some extraneous influence, —a task generally found 
quite difficult. Doubtless most prisoners who are not, like the beasts, 
utterly indifferent except to the present, have hope of release from 
imprisonment, if not by escape or executive or judicial clemency, then 
by lapse of time and termination of their sentence; and the expecta- 
tion may assist to sustain them in labor and waiting, without de- 
structive depression. But this is only the hope of returning to their 
old associates and life with a better chance of escaping detection and 
imprisonment next time. This hope must be supplanted by the better 
one before any active reformative progress can be made. The system 
of sentences suggested will be most efficient for this; indeed, it seems 
the only known agency to accomplish it, and therefore is appropriately 
first in the requisites of a reformative system. 

It is found that even under time sentences, in the occasional cases 
where the hope of reformation has seized upon the mind, the thought 
of release relaxes its power gradually, until the prisoner, who is really 
improving, may be trusted without the common security of bolts, bars, 
or guards, thus completely supplanting that form of selfishness which 
in prison leads to the infraction of rules and plans to escape, and in 
society leads to crimes. I have recently sent off with a government 
surveying party, iz: an honorable position, one who, from ignorance of 
the most primary school knowledge when admitted to prison, has ad- 
vanced into the higher branches of mathematics and general education, 
until well fitted for his place ; who, while under sentence for ten years, 
faithfully (during a period of four years) performed the duties of night 
watchman, alone and unattended, over one of the cellular wings of the 
prison, with its hundred occupants, availing himself of these night 
hours to pursue his studies. The hope of becoming a civil engineer 


1 The proper discussion of the indefinite sentence principle and a description of its 
machinery would of itself occupy the entire limits of a separate paper, and so is passed by 
here. 
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has proved a most salutary inspiration for this man, rendering possible 
the culture he has imbibed in prison. 

The dperation of hope upon a prisoner’s mind I have been able to 
trace somewhat as follows: The painful desire for release first felt on 
admission to prison, soon relieved by the expectation of securing it, is 
after a time lost sight of in the satisfaction of conscious improvement. 
Then hope needs a new stimulant, which is readily supplied by an 
opportunity to aid others in prison, and by the hope of usefulness after 
enlargement. The twofold motive, viz., the desire for personal social 
advancement and the expectation of benevolent endeavor, now need 
to be skillfully blended by the manager, when a new and nobler wish 
for restoration to society will appear. Usually at this point the pris- 
oner will have a depressing sense of the stigma attaching to imprison- 
ment in the public esteem, to be encountered on his release. ‘The best 
ministry for such a state is personal converse with those who have 
triumphed over similar difficulties, and the published lives of such 
men and assurances of aid from a competent source, while the study 
of the life of Christ as the martyr to the noblest cause, and as reveal- 
ing the Divine sympathy with all, sometimes gives a sense of the 
presence, power, and love of God so real that the soul leans on Him 
—is at rest and strong. 

Given, the prisoners held under the reformatory sentence, controlled 
by a competent central board or court, with suitable subordinates 
having in charge the several establishments of the system duly gradu- 
ated, and the supervising agents for those conditionally released, count- 
ing upon Divine aid, so far as we are in harmony with the natural order 
of moral development, then the reformation of prisoners becomes a 
work of detail whose success depends much upon skillful administration. 
The administration of a prison or prison system for reformation may 
be considered under the following heads, viz.: Examinations, Classi- 
fications, Medication, Industrial Occupation, Intellectual Education, 
Moral or Religious Impression, Domiciliary Detention, and Subsequent 
Supervision. 

The Examination of prisoners on admission to prison should be 
most careful, comprehensive, and minute, ascertaining the circum- 
stances surrounding the particular act for which they are committed, 
the bodily conditions at the time of it, and the habitual tendencies of 
mind. This involves a history of the prisoner from his birth, and all 
possible knowledge of his ancestors for two or three generations. 
Based upon this examination, Classification must be made, and con- 
staatly modified, as experience dictates. No such classification can be 
based alone upon the crime committed, nor upon the age of the pris- 
oner, nor upon conduct as toward prison rules, nor should it be too 
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strictly upon the basis of character, good and bad, for sometimes mutual 
benefits to each are derived from limited contact of divergent char- 
acters with each other. A wise classification will combine elements or 
exclude them in view of all the interests involved, viz., health, govern- 
ment, pecuniary support, security, scholastical instruction, moral in- 
fluences — the individual interests of each prisoner and of the whole 
having their appropriate weight. This work, popularly supposed to be 
so simple and easy, is found practically to be extremely difficult, and 
there is room here for exercise of the highest human wisdom and the 
most interesting experiments. 

Morbid mental conditions, from which crimes emanate, are often the 
product of nervous diseases or disturbances produced by unfavorable 
sanitary circumstances. A skillful physician should apply scientific 
remedies as may be desirable, but much more than this should be done. 
The whole matter of hygiene is as important for the moral reformation 
of prisoners as it can be for the mental restoration of the insane. 
There have come under my own observation very interesting instances 
of change in the animal appetites wrought through active and main- 
tained mental occupation, and also of the most palpable effects upon 
the mind by changes in the quantity and quality of food taken. Of 
course such observable effects require considerable time to evolve, but 
every effort of this nature, traceable to a cause, is of importance, and 
should be duly considered. 

The Employment of prisoners in prison for reformative ends should 
be remunerative and of the highest type possible for them under the 
circumstances. It must be compulsory when need be, but cannot be- 
come an actual agent for good until cheerfully, if not voluntarily, engaged 
in. Ido not believe the prisoner should at first or finally have the 
option to labor or not, as has been proposed lately by Mr. Alexander, 
of Missouri. Yet this principle would be incorporated into the last 
establishment of the graduated series under our system; but, if in 
any case idleness should develop, the prisoner would be returned to 
a grade where different inducements to industry inhere. Probably a 
mixed system of employment under contract and direct proprietorship 
of the State is best at present. The great lever for lifting prisoners 
into a higher moral and intellectual atmosphere is their Education, 
using the term to include a certain degree of moral culture as well as 
simple intellection. Actual experience has shown that adult prisoners 
may make three or four times the rate of progress in the same scho- 
lastical studies that the scholars in our public schools make, and with- 
out interfering at all with the industrial or disciplinary interests of 
the prison. The minds of prisoners may be so directed and absorbed 
that there shall be little room or opportunity for those thoughts and 
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imaginings that constitute its degradation by a proper adjustment of 
exercises, viz.: study, recitation, oral instruction to them collectively, 
including lectures which should be often in the natural sciences, that 
the study and pursuit of these may be induced, “for they furnish a 
most valuable training of the intellectual faculties through the steps 
of observation, generalization, abstraction, inductive and deductive 
reasoning.” Of course such instruction must be simplified and adapted 
to the minds to be taught, but it is believed that increased knowledge 
of this kind frequently confers an increased feeling of self-respect and 
of duty and also an increased power to perform it. I have found in- 
struction in music and drawing, the use of prisoners as teachers, the 
formation of a normal class, and of a literary society, each and all 
valuable means in promoting reformations. 

For moral and religious impressions upon persons, it is of first im- 
portance that the officers and every one in authority should themselves 
be high-toned in this regard. With pure character, a generous, manly 
bearing, and good common sense, the happiest moral effects may be 
produced. General religious exercises must be maintained, but of 
what particular type is not important so that the instruction is rational, 
sincere, and without bigotry. It is after all the harmony of all these 
means that is most needed, rather than any particular value attaching 
to any one over another. 

The question, to what extent offenders who are now committed to 
prison might, under a reformed system, be conditionally released or 
be better treated without imprisonment, is of inviting interest, but can 
only be determined by experiment. While there are prisoners in 
every prison who should never be released, there is on the contrary a 
considerable percentage of the whole who might be soon restored to 
society, without public injury, and with advantage to themselves. We 
are likely to underestimate the absorbent energy of free society. The 
sum of degeneracy not culminating in crimes is a hideous conception, 
but seems to be counteracted or neutralized by other influences grow- 
ing out of individual necessities and relations, so that crimes are the 
exception and not the rule, as this view would lead us to expect. Im- 
prisonment is but the least of two evils under any system and can 
never be anything else under the best system to be devised. Hence, 
it is worthy of inquiry whether there are not many offences and 
offenders for which and whom imprisonment might not now be 
abolished? The governor of an important State says, after an ex- 
amination of the prisoners in the state prison, if it were not for the 
shock to the public sense likely to ensue, he might safely release one 
third of the prisoners within sixty days, and with beneficial effect upon 
all. With power properly lodged for conditionally releasing prisoners, 
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supervising them somewhat while at large, and for recommitting them 
if need be, as is proposed under the reformatory sentence plan, there 
can be no doubt but a sifting process may be carried on among pris- 
oners, sending out those worthy from time to time with salutary effects. 
But the reformation of prisoners is affected also by their arrest and 
temporary detention in station-houses and jails, by their trial, indeed 
by their whole treatment from the moment the law fastens itself upon 
them, and it would contribute to the success of reformative effort in 
prison if important reform could be introduced here. 

There is great reason to hope that with a proper prison system, sup- 
ported by the public sentiment, a very large proportion of prisoners 
may be reformed in the sense in which that term is used in this paper, 
and that crimes may be somewhat repressed. Such a system cannot 
be provided in any State until the people at large have more informa- 
tion on the subject and a more decided interest in it. It is cause for 
gratulation that in this matter the promptings of true public policy 
and of benevolence both lead to the same practical measures in the 
treatment of prisoners, for when the humane sentiment of the people 
supports the statesman the desired reform seems quite within reach. 





SIR WALTER CROFTON’S LATEST RECOMMENDATIONS. 


As a commentary, and to some extent an approval of the above 
paper, though not bearing directly upon it, we have taken the liberty of 
quoting from the report of the New York Prison Association, presented 
to the legislature of 1874, the following paper by the founder of the 
Irish system, which has been adopted by that Association in reply to 
the question, “ How can the great principles of that system, which work 
so well in Ireland, be applied in the State of New York without a con- 
stabulary or criminal police force, and without reconstructing the prisons 
and the constituted government of them?” This paper of Sir Walter 
Crofton will be read with greater interest now, as it obviously suggests a 
far better method of dealing with the overcrowded and corrupting prisons 
of New York than the statute to double the amount of commutation of 
time. By this new statute more than three hundred New York State 
Prison convicts have been liberated lately without any such preparatory 
influences as the Crofton system would provide. Though the Prison 
Association, with its local committees in all the counties and chief towns 
in the State, will undoubtedly succeed in guiding a great number of 
these released prisoners into better employment and safer surroundings 
than those of the prisons, it certainly is to be regretted that the legisla- 
ture did not adopt a plan like that here suggested. 
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THE LETTER AND MEMOIR. 


WInNcHESTER, ENGLAND, November 23, 1873. 
To Dr. Elisha Harris, Secretary of the New York Prison Association: 

My Dear Sir,—I send you a brief memorandum which may be of 
some use. I write it on the assumption that supervision will be accom- 
panied by improvement in the prisons, for otherwise I fear there will 
not be much advantage. The plan I have sent you, although crude, is 
sound in principle and will lead to better things. I commenced my own 
labors in overcrowded prisons in some such simple way. You are, of 
course, aware that our police are allowed to delegate the receiving the 
reports of conditionally liberated convicts to other competent persons, 
such as agents for discharged prisoners, ministers, etc. 

Yours very truly, WALTER CROFTON. 


MEMOIR. 


I. In writing this memoir J take it for granted that the convicts to be 
liberated on certain conditions before the expiration of their sentences, 
and placed under supervision, will be only so liberated as the result of 
recorded good and industrious conduct in prison ; for, without an im- 
proved prison treatment, very little, if any advantage can be obtained 
by “ supervision.” 

II. It is stated that in the six penitentiaries and three State prisons of 
New York, there are 5,500 convicts, and that the crowding of some of 
these prisons is so excessive as to endanger both discipline and health. 

III. So long as this state of things is allowed to continue, it will be 
clearly impossible to carry out improvement, and it will therefore be 
well to consider whether some steps might not be taken which would 
remedy the overcrowding, and at the same time be the means of gradu- 
ally introducing sound principles of prison treatment. 

IV. The abbreviation of the sentences, when permitted, should be 
made to depend on well-tested and duly recorded good and industrious 
conduct in prison, subject, of course, to exceptional crimes which, for 
example’s sake, could not be so dealt with. 

V. Now, in the state in which the prisons are represented to be, the 
best of conduct and industry which should govern the early liberation 
of the criminals will, no doubt, in the first instance be crude. <A certain 
number of long sentenced prisoners would be selected for general prison 
good conduct, and informed that if within the next six months, or some 
other more convenient probationary period, they proved, by well tested 
and duly recorded good conduct and industry, deserving of the privilege, 
they would be liberated (conditionally as to good conduct when at 
large) a year, or any other period decided upon, before the expiration of 
their sentences. 
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VI. The probationary period of six months is, of course, a crude pro- 
posal caused by the gravity of the present state of things in order to 
remedy the overcrowding. The same motive power to improvement 
should ultimately be made to apply throughout the sentence from its 
commencement by a graduated scale of remissions arranged on a sys- 
tematic plan. 

VII. In adopting this course it would be well to arrange to place the 
selected men in a special part of each prison, so as the better to be in- 
formed with regard to their individual circumstances. I believe that a 
sort of codperation with the authorities would be the result, and the 
subsequent supervision of those liberated become more practicable and 
effective. . 

VIII. The prisoners should be liberated upon such conditions with 
regard to bad associates and their general conduct, when at large, as 
would reasonably deter them from pursuing a criminal life. They 
should be obliged to report themselves monthly, and be prepared to 
prove their means of livelihood, etc. The prisoners should be thor- 
oughly informed as to their liabilities, previous to their liberation, and 
that a forfeiture of the conditions upon which they are released would 
cause a reconsignment to prison. 

IX. If the constabulary are distributed in such a manner as to ren- 
der supervision by them practicable, it would be better that special and 
responsible officers of the force should be selected for the purpose, 
Otherwise, special agents might be appointed, or advantage taken of the 
magistracy, or of some minister in the locality, willing to act for the pur- 
pose. It would be well to call on the prisoners before liberation to 
name persons in their localities likely to befriend them; and then to 
arrange with competent persons a supervision of a friendly character to 
the well-doer, but at the same time of a nature which will restrain the 
evil-disposed by compelling them to observe the conditions upon which 
they have been liberated. 


OUTLINE OF A PLAN. 


Probationary test, supposing six months to be the period entitling 
to remission of sentence. This is very simple, and will realize itself to 
the minds of the criminals. 

Each day’s work, if very satisfactory in amount, to entitle the prisoner 
to one mark. 

If six months is the probationary period, he would have to earn one 
mark daily, or in all 1824 marks. 

Each day that the mark was missed, the prisoner would be delayed 
another day from his liberty. 

The marks for industry to be only given on the assumption that the 
conduct is also good. 
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It will be observed that even by this crude plana prisoner will realize 
that his progress to liberty will depend upon his own exertions. 
Some care will be required in recording the marks, which should not 
be given for skill, but for industry. Yours, 
Water CRorFTon. 


THE CROFTON, OR IRISH CONVICT SYSTEM. 


To supply additional suggestions concerning this subject, we may 
perhaps venture to quote from the report on Prison Discipline, made 
to the St. Louis Prison Congress, May 14, 1874, by the chairman of 
the standing committee on that topic, in the National Prison Associa- 
tion. This report says: — 


It is not yet two centuries since the first rude semblance of a system of 
prison discipline, as we now understand the phrase, was put forth in theory 
(hardly in practice) in the city of Rome, and by the wisdom of its pontiff, 
then Clement XI. This townsman of Raphael, when new to the papal office, 
caused to be inscribed over the portal of his new prison in 1703, the senten- 
tious maxim which Howard afterward adopted as his own: Parum est improbos 
coercere pena, nisi probos efficias disciplina —“*’T is idle to coerce the bad by 
punishment without making them better by instruction.” This is the key- 
note of all the subsequent discussions of prison reform, from Beccaria and 
Howard, Bentham and Livingston, to Crofton and Brockway, the best living 
demonstrators of a science somewhat older and far simpler, but much less 
understood, than the science of chemistry. John Howard and Sir William 
Blackstone echoed it in 1779, when they wrote in the preamble of an act of 
Parliament their hope of “ not only deterring others from the commission of 
crimes, but also of reforming the individual;” and in the hundred years that 
have since passed, this sentiment has found utterance in the penal codes of 
every civilized nation. To put it in practice has been found more difficult 
than to utter it; but various systems have been ingeniously framed and 
earnestly administered for the purpose of combining reformation with punish- 
ment. Of these systems the late Senator Sumner (who in his early career 
was an enlightened and earnest prison-reformer), writing in 1845, mentioned 
three as having been in force during his life-time: The Solitary, the Separate 
(or Pennsylvanian), and the Congregate (or Auburn) systems. But he added, 
with that rare foresight which made so many of his utterances prophetic, — 
“ Perhaps the Separate system might be modified, so as to admit instruction 
and labor together, in a small class, selected after a probationary period of 
separation, as specially worthy of indulgence and confidence.” Such a modi- 
fication, he adds, was recommended by Edward Livingston in 1827, — and 
such the Irish intermediate prison at Lusk has for nearly twenty years ex- 
emplified in practice. And the Irish, or Crofton system of prison management, 
which has grown up since Sumner wrote, is now superseding both the Sepa- 
rate and the Congregate systems, out of which it grew, and of which it is a 
combination in their better elements. The Separate system still succeeds in 
several of the best European prisons, and it nominally prevails in many of 
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the Pennsylvania prisons ; but in the greater part of Europe and America, 
the Congregate system, either that of Auburn or one more lax, is in common 
use. It is the latter which the Crofton system ought immediately to replace 
in America.? 

In spite of many doubts raised against it, and some inherent or avoidable 
defects, I believe the so-called Irish, or Crofton system, to be the best for our 
American prisons, — and this not only for the State prisons and penitentaries, 
but for those of all grades. Of course, the whole machinery of the mark system, 
intermediate prison, preliminary separation and ultimate ticket-of-leave, can- 
not be worked in guard-houses and station-houses, where the prisoners spend 
but a few hours of the night or the day. But the spirit of the Crofton system 
will apply to long-sentenced or short-sentenced persons, — to jails, “ lock-ups,” 
workhouses, and all other prisons where men and women are shut up, and I 
shall be much mistaken if we do not, within a few years, see it so applied in 
some of the States of our Union. 

What is now needed more than any one thing in American prison discipline, 
is the centralization of all the prisons of one jurisdiction, by placing them all 
under one control and inspection. The prison system, like the school system 
of a State, should be a’consistent adaptation of one grade of prisons to every 
other throughout the whole jurisdiction where the same authority nominally 
prevails. Not that prisoners, like pupils, should graduate upward from one 
school of crime to another, until they finish their criminal education on 
the scaffold, — though this is not seldom the result under present circum- 
stances. One of the most atrocious murders in New England, a few years 
ago, was committed by a criminal who began to be arrested and lodged in the 
station-house before he was twelve years old ; who proceeded from the station- 
house to the reformatory prison, from the reformatory to the house of cor- 
rection; from the house of correction to the state prison; from the state 
prison to the army in time of civil war; from the army to the house of cor- 
rection again; thence to the scene of his crime, which, when detected, led to 
his return to the state prison, whence in due course of time he was led out 
for execution within the prison yard. Here the steps in crime and in punish- 
ment were so exactly timed to each other, that this murderer’s career seems 
almost like the gradual education which leads the youth from the primary to 
the grammar school, thence to the high school, the college, the professional 
school, in due succession, until at last he takes his degree, an accomplished 
lawyer, physician or other professional man. But it is no such grim satire on 
the term “ prison discipline” of which we are now speaking; but rather of 
such a gradation of prisoners as shall exclude from each higher stage those who 
have passed through and been benefited by the lower prisons. That would 
be the ideal system which would dismiss forever from the minor prisons those 
who had been instructed in a reformatory, and would exclude from the state 
prisons those who had undergone the milder penalties. And the nearer we can 
bring these different classes of prisons under one general management, the 

1 Perhaps it is strictly just to give this system (commonly known as the Irish Convict 
System) the name of Sir Walter Crofton, since it was first reduced to a permanent and 


feasible form by him. But the man of genius by whom it was invented was Captain 
Maconochie, who preceded Crofton by more than a dozen years. 
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more effective shall we find their deterrent and preventive power, now confess- 
edly so small. Naturally enough, we see the best examples of this centrali- 
zation of prisons in the smaller States, and perhaps Rhode Island comes 
nearest to what is spoken of. In the year 1873, however, the State of Maine 
passed a law which has greatly simplified the management of its local prisons, 
and is worthy of imitation elsewhere. The power to employ convicts in the 
county prisons of Maine, and to transfer them from one of these sixteen 
prisons to another, is now vested in the three inspectors of the state prison at 
Thomaston; so that, practically, all the Maine convicts, except the boys in 
the state reformatory, are under one board of control. The results, pecuni- 
ary and moral, are declared to be good, and after a longer trial of the new 
system they will doubtless be still better. 

The primary prisons, properly speaking, should not be reckoned the houses 
of arrest and detention, but rather the reformatories to which young offenders 
are sent for months or years. Guard-houses and jails are the way-stations 
and waiting-rooms in which crime is temporarily checked, but not systemat- 
ically dealt with as crime; they are the mere vestibules of the prison-house 
of a community. In the truant-school and the reformatory we enter upon the 
prison-house itself, — the lower stories, above which are the houses of correc- 
tion, workhouses and penitentaries, or State prisons, —“ convict prisons,’’ as 
they are termed in England and Ireland. And it is interesting to observe, — 
especially when the observer, like the present writer, favors the application of 
the Irish or Crofton system of prison discipline, — that in the lower and the 
upper stories of our three-story prison system, the method of Maconochie and 
Sir Walter Crofton has already made an entrance and established itself 
quietly and gradually. In the State prisons the “commutation laws,” by 
which sentences are shortened for good behavior, are the entering wedge of 
the new system ; followed rather feebly, as we see by the efforts, public and 
private, to provide for discharged prisoners, not yet, as in Ireland, under 
strict police supervision. In the reformatories the whole discipline aims, and 


has long aimed, at what the Crofton method seeks and in some degree ac- 
complishes. 








THE DEAF-MUTE COLLEGE AT WASHINGTON. 


A Parer sy Dr. Epwarp M. GALLAUDET, oF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
READ May 22, 1874. 


On the 8th of April, 1864, Abraham Lincoln, then President of the 
United States, signed the following Act of Congress :— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled : That the Board of Directors of the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind be, 
and they are hereby authorized and empowered to grant and confer such de- 
grees in the liberal arts and sciences to such pupils of the Institution or others 
whom, by their proficiency in learning, or other meritorious distinction, they 
shall think entitled to them, as are usually granted and conferred in colleges ; 
and to grant to such graduates diplomas or certificates, sealed and signed in 
such manner as said Board of Directors may determine, to authenticate and per- 
petuate the memory of such graduation. 

When this act was before the Senate for consideration, its passage was 
objected to on the ground that the measure proposed was without prece- 
dent. A distinguished Senator opposed the bill, because “it would em- 
power this institution for the education of deaf-mutes to confer de- 
grees in the arts and sciences the same as in Harvard University or 
Yale College.” Another prominent Senator said: “ I think it will rather 
make the institution ridiculous to give it the power to confer literary 
or scientific degrees, whereas I think it would be very proper to give it 
the power to confer some degree that may be framed or invented for the 
deaf and dumb.” 

But there were Senators who well understood the purpose of this In- 
stitution to establish a department of so high a grade that its graduates 
might properly receive degrees in the arts and sciences. 

These gentlemen explained to the satisfaction of the Senate, what 
was intended to be done under the operation of the pending bill, and it 
passed without a dissenting vote. The House concurred in the action 
of the Senate without objection, and with the signature of the President 
the first chapter in the history of this College was completed. 

Two months later, public exercises were held, in which the purpose 
and objects of the Deaf-Mute College were fully set forth, and within 
four days thereafter, Congress made an appropriation, for the enlarge- 
ment of the grounds of the institution. In September of the same 
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year, the College began its educational operations with seven students. 
Private benevolence supplemented the liberal action of Congress, and 
there was no lack of means for the prosecution of the novel undertaking. 
Doubts were, however, expressed as to the practicability of affording 
collegiate education to the deaf and dumb, and many who did not ques- 
tion the feasibility of the enterprise, were quick to ask: “Cui bono?” 

As the work of the College advanced, and its numbers increased, the 
appeals made to Congress in its behalf called forth serious and some- 
times violent opposition, this amounting, in 1868, to a prolonged effort 
on the part of the then leader of the House of Representatives to de- 
stroy the entire institution. But the sympathy and judgment of Con- 
gress was not with the enemies of the College. In every struggle, the 
enlightened and liberal counsels of its friends prevailed, and each ses- 
sion of Congress that has passed since the foundation of the College, 
has set its seal of unqualified approval on its work. 

It is the object of this paper to present, briefly, the results of the ten 
years of labor and support which have been accorded to the Deaf-Mute 
College by its friends, in and out of Congress. 

Situated within a half hour’s walk of the Capitol, the grounds of the 
institution have been enlarged from two acres to one hundred. 

Handsome and substantial buildings have been erected, and adequate 
means have been provided for the employment of a competent faculty 
of professors and instructors. Provision has been made for the assist- 
ance of poor students to such an extent that hitherto no worthy appli- 
cant has been denied admission. The seven youths who sought ad- 
mission ten years ago, have been followed by one hundred and ten 
others, these representing twenty-five States and the Federal District 
New England has sent twenty-six, the Middle States twenty-four, the 
South twenty-six, and the West forty-one; so that it is almost in exact 
proportion to the population of the several sections of the country that. 
the benefits of this single College for deaf-mutes have been distributed. 

And if it is asked: “What are these benefits?” it may be replied: 
They are such advantages for mental and moral culture as are offered 
to hearing and speaking youth in their higher seminaries and colleges. 
The curriculum of study comprises the higher mathematics ; the Latin, 
French, and German languages ; the elements of natural science, in- 
cluding Chemistry, Botany, Astronomy, Geology, Mineralogy, Physiol- 
ogy and, Zodlogy ; a full course of English philology and related studies ; 
with ancient studies and modern history ; not omitting proper attention 
to mental, moral, and political science. 

It is too early to estimate the full advantages that may be credited 
to the labors and outlays of the first decade. But even the partial re- 
sults that are apparent may be taken as affording a rich and encourag- 
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ing return. Twenty who have gone out from the College, have been 
engaged in teaching. Of this number, thirteen are now occupying 
positions as instructors in the several institutions for deaf-mutes in 
Connecticut, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the province of 
Ontario, Canada. 

Two graduates of the college have become editors and publishers of 
newspapers. One in Massachusetts, and one in Washington, D. C., 
while three others have taken less prominent positions connected with 
journalism. Three have entered the civil service of the government ; 
one of these having risen in less than four years from a clerkship of the 
lowest rank to a position of no less prominence and importance than 
that of a Principal Examiner in the Patent office. 

Another graduate, while filling a position as instructor in a west- 
ern institution, has done important service in the Coast Survey as 
a microscopist. Two have taken places in the faculty of their alma 
mater, and are rendering valuable returns as instructors where they 
were students but a short time since. Some have gone into mercan- 
tile and other offices; some have undertaken business on their own 
account; while not a few have chosen agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits, in which the advantages of thorough mental training will 
give them a superiority over those less educated. 

Six have been called to pass from the life that now is to that which 
is to come, and all these left behind them bright evidence that they 
appreciated the true issue of earthly living. 

One of these sainted alumni, stricken down during the last year of 
his college course, and who would have graduated with the highest 
honors had his life been spared, wrote to his sister, a fortnight before 
his death as follows : — 

“ It will take away half the bitterness of death to have been allowed to learn 
something : to have obtained one glimpse across the hills and valleys away 
off into that promised land of perfect knowledge, perfect love, perfect purity, 
where men no longer ‘ see through a glass darkly.’ For such I take to be the 
result of study: the more one learns, the closer is he drawn to all things 
holy.” 

The College for the deaf and dumb is no longer an experiment. 
Greeted at its birth by some with questioning:doubts, and by others 
with derisive contempt, it has proved not only that deaf-mutes are 
capable of high intellectual culture, but that having secured it, they may 
successfully compete with hearing and speaking persons in positions 
from which they were formerly supposed to be shut out by reason of 
their infirmity In estimating the results to be credited to the first 
decade of an institution such as we are considering, the most important 
fact of all is, perhaps, the insurance of its probable perpetuity. 
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The foundation of the deaf-mute College, using the term in its broad 
sense, rests upon the good faith of the nation itself. Representatives of 
our States and people, in five successive Congresses, have pledged the 
government to its support. Philanthropic and benevolent citizens 
have given promptly and cheerfully when called upon to contribute in its 
behalf. And there seems to be due warrant for the belief, that so long 
as deaf-mutes are found in the community, the college at Washington 
will be able to extend its benefits to youth from all sections of the 
land, who, but for its open doors, would be forever debarred from 
participation in such educational advantages as are freely accorded to 
our speaking young men and women in our higher seminaries, col- 
leges and universities. 

It may perhaps be inferred from the name deaf-mute, as applied to the 
College at Washington, that only those are received and taught who 
are actually deaf and dumb. 

It is true that all its students are deaf; but many have fallen under 
this disability after having acquired full control of their vocal organs, 
and these possess a vivid recollection of all the varied phenomena of 
sound. Such persons are often termed semi-mutes, and their condition 
calls for even a livelier sympathy than that of those who have no means, in 
their own consciousness, of measuring the extent of their deprivation. 

One of the recent graduates of the college, who had heard perfectly 
until his eleventh year, and who had cultivated music to some extent 
before becoming deaf has expressed the condition of such as himself in 
lines which may serve to show that the deaf are capable of poetic ex- 
pression even when music remains to them only as a memory. 


‘¢ They are like one who shuts his eyes to dream 
Of some bright vista in his fading past ; 
And, suddenly, the faces that were lost 

In long forgetfulness before him seem. 

The uplifted brow, the love-lit eyes whose beam 
Could ever o’er his soul a radiance cast. 
Numberless charms that long ago have asked 

The homage of his fresh young life’s esteem ; 

For sometimes, from the silence that they bear, 

Well up the tones that erst formed half their joys, 
A strain of music floats to the dead ear, 

Or low, melodious murmur of a voice, — 

Till all the chords of harmony vibrant are, 

With consciousness of deeply slumb’ring powers.’’ 











THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS. 


By Grorce T. ANGELL, PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Ir the time allotted to this paper were longer, I should be glad to 
speak of many matters relating to animals, worthy of thought, which for 
lack of time I shall not be able to discuss; as, for instance, their intel- 
lectual qualities, the languages by which they communicate their thoughts 
to each other ; well authenticated instances in which they have exhibited 
a high degree of reason, and a keen perception of right and wrong ; the 
belief of a large majority of the human race in their immortality, which 
belief has been advocated by many of the most eminent Christian theolo- 
gians and scholars, including such men as John Wesley, Jeremy Taylor, 
Coleridge, Lamartine, and Agassiz. 

The rise and progress of societies for their protection; the kind treat- 
ment they generally receive in Oriental countries ; the fallacy of that 
doctrine that they were created solely for man, and not for their own en- 
joyment; all these topics of interest I should be glad to discuss, if 
there were not other and more important ones, sufficient to occupy the 
time allotted me. I should be glad to give some of my own European 
experiences in regard to the kinder treatment of animals there ; to speak 
of the hard, smooth roads which I found all over Continental Europe, even 
in the highest passes of the Alps; how over a large portion of Europe 
carriage horses are not only exempted from check reins, but are also 
permitted the same use of their eyes which we give to saddle horses, cav- 
alry horses, and artillery horses going into battle; how in European 
armies slaughterers are attached to each ambulance corps to kill horses 
badly wounded in battle, instead of leaving them, as we did, to die of 
starvation ; how, in four months’ residence at Paris, I never saw an 
omnibus horse unkindly treated, and only one case of overloading ; also 
about European hospitals for sick animals, and temporary homes for 
stray ones; or, on the other hand, I might give you a picture of the 
wrongs inflicted on man’s most useful servant, particularly in old age, 
which led the eloquent Ruskin to exclaim : “ Has any one ever looked up 
to Heaven, with an entire understanding of Heaven’s ways about the 
horse?” As illustrating these wrongs I will simply say, in passing, tliat 
the officers of the Mass. Society P. C. A. during the last year investigated 
nearly two thousand cases of cruelty to horses. 
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I should be glad to speak of the shepherd dogs of Scotland, and the 
Newfoundland and the St. Bernard, and the rich men’s dogs that protect 
their masters’ houses, and the poor men’s dogs which are their masters’ 
friends; or I might read to you an hour about.the birds, without 
which, because of the wonderful fecundity of insects, Michelet declares 
“that man could not live.” I shall only have time to say in regard to 
them, that in the report of the Mass. State Board of Agriculture, for 
1873, you will find, first, that the annual loss to crops by insects, in the 
United States, is estimated at about four hundred millions of dollars; and, 
second, that a large proportion of this loss might be prevented by the 
proper encouragement and protection of small birds, and their nests ; 
and that for the want of this encouragement and protection American 
birds are decreasing, and insects increasing. 

But in the space allotted me I can only put before you some of the 
conditions, in this country, of animals that supply us with food; the 
bearing of those conditions on public health and morals; and the means 
by which those conditions may be changed. 


TRANSPORTATION OF ANIMALS. 


On the 16th of April, 1871, George E. Temple, a Brighton butcher, 
died, as appears from the verdict of the coroner’s jury, of “ blood poison, 
inoculated in dressing for market a dead ox, one half of the meat of 
which was sent into Boston for sale.” On the 20th of April a joint 
special committee of the aldermen and common council of Boston was 
appointed “to ascertain whether unwholesome meats were sold in that 
city.” 

Five months afterwards the report of that committee, containing the 
official reports and testimony of state cattle commissioners, railroad 
commissioners, boards of health, and physicians, was published by the 
city government. By this report and the various official reports and 
evidence therein cited and contained, as well as by other official reports 
and evidence more recently published, it appears, — 

1st. That our Eastern markets, in both cities and towns, are largely 
supplied with the meats of diseased animals, and to some extent with the 
meats of animals that have died of disease ; 2d, that the eating of these 
meats produces disease in those who eat them; and 3d, that it is impos- 
sible to detect these meats after they have been dressed and put into the 
stalls. 

If there were time I might read you pages of details of the manner 
in which animals are transported from the plains of Texas to the Atlan- 
tic coast, but they may be all generally summed up in the statement of 
Dr. Derby, Secretary of the Mass. State Board of Health, in his annual 
report for 1874, just published, “that the transportation of animals in 
this country, at present, is, in the main, barbarous and infernal.” 
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From seven to eight millions of these animals, cattle, sheep, and swine, 
are thus brought annually from the West, to supply, not only our cities 
and larger towns, but also a large portion of our smaller towns with 
meat. 

It is estimated that about six per cent. of cattle, and about nine per 
cent. of sheep and swine, nearly 600,000 in all, annually die on the pas- 
sage, and a large portion of these are sold in our markets, either as meat, 
or rendered into cooking lard; while the cattle that get through alive, 
for the want of food and water, and by reason of the cruelty inflicted 
upon them, after losing on the average, in transportation, nearly a hun- 
dred pounds each in weight, from the most juicy and nutritious parts of 
the meat, come out of the cars full of fever, and many with bruises, 
sores, and ulcers; and these, together with smaller animals, to which 
the loss and suffering is, in proportion, equally great, are all sold in our 
markets for food. 

These cruelties are not confined to Western cattle and long routes, but 
are inflicted, to a greater or less extent, on almost all animals transported 
to market; as. for instance, some time since, I read in the “ Boston 
Journal,” that out of 125 live lambs shipped from Vermont to Boston, 
in a single box car, 121 were taken out dead. 


EFFECTS OF CRUELTY UPON THE MEATS. 


What effects have these cruelties upon the meats ? 

The Board of Health of Chicago, in February, 1871, reported that 
“ nearly one half the beef, pork, and mutton, offered for sale in that city, 
was diseased, and unfit for food.” 

The Cattle Commissioners of New York, in their Report of 1869, say : 
“Tt became apparent to the Metropolitan Board of Health, in New 
York city, that the alarming increase of obstinate and fatal diarrhcea in 
the metropolitan district, was caused by the use of diseased meats.” 
And they add, that “not only do Western cattle lose a hundred pounds 
or more per head in transportation, but the tissues of their entire systems 
are turned into a feeble, disordered, and feverish condition.” 

The Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners in their Report of 1871, 
say that these meats endanger the health of our people. 

Professor Agassiz says: “ Let me call your attention to the dangers 
arising from the ill-treatment of beef cattle before slaughtering them.” 

Medical Inspector Hamlin, in his “Notes on the Alimentation of 
Armies,” says: “The flesh of mammalia undergoes great change, by 
reason of fasting, disturbance of sleep, and long continued suffering, re- 
sulting in its not only becoming worthless, but deleterious.” 

In 1866 it was found in New York that hogs were killed by feeding 
upon the blood and entrails of animals diseased by transportation, 
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although they will fatten on the same material taken from healthy 
animals ; and on the 16th of April, 1871, as I have stated, a Brighton 
butcher died of “ blood poison, inoculated in dressing for market a dead 
ox, one half the meat of which was sent into Boston for sale.” 


CAN THESE MEATS BE DETECTED IN THE MARKETS ? 


Professor Cameron of Dublin says that “the flesh of oxen in the 
congestive stage of pleuro-pneumonia cannot be distinguished from that 
of healthy oxen.” 

The Board of Health of Chicago, in their Report published in 1871, 
speaking of the Texas cattle fever, say: “As a general rule, it was 
found impossible to decide by the appearance of the carcass, after the 
viscera had been removed, whether it was fit for market or not.” 

Dr. Derby, of the Massachusetts State Board of Health, says: “There 
can be no approach to certainty in the recognition of the meat of animals 
which had been sick at the time of killing, or which have been brought 
to the slaughter-house dead.” 

Horace W. Jordan, member of the Brighton Board of Health, also 
one of the Massachusetts State Cattle Commissioners, testifies before the 
Boston committee that “when the meat is examined here, it is almost 
impossible to tell whether the animal was diseased.” 

And Professor Gamgee states in the Edinburgh “ Veterinary Review ” 
of May, 1863, that he has known diseased cattle slaughtered, the beef 
of which had the appearance of being the best beef that a butcher can 
show; and yet pigs, dogs, and ferrets died from eating it, and horses 
died from drinking water into which the blood of one of these animals 
had run. 

From these facts it appears that cruelty to animals avenges itself 
upon the consumer, and that we shall never be secure against disease 
from eating poisonous meats until animals are transported without 
cruelty ; as they can be with little loss of weight, greater profit to rail- 
roads and everybody concerned, and complete protection to public 
health. 

It was estimated at the Social Science Convention at Albany in 1869, 
that Texas cattle which then sold in New York market for about $100, 
could, with proper transportation, be sold there for about $40. 


SLAUGHTERING OF ANIMALS. 


Another subject. It is estimated that from sixty to one hundred 
millions of cattle, sheep, and swine, are killed in this country every 
year for food; probably more than two hundred thousand a day. 

How do they die? 

_As in that merciful European slaughter-house described by Sir 
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Francis Head, and others; full fed and rested, under the inspection of 
government officers; in a place kept clean by the constant. flow of 
water, without foreknowledge and without pain; or are they dragged, 
half-starved and frantic with terror, by a rope, or rope and windlass, 
into bloody slaughter-houses full of the signs of butchery? 

In the light of medical science it makes a difference to the consumer 
how they die. 

Dr. D. D. Slade, Professor of Zodlogy of Harvard University, in a 
recent lecture before the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 
says, “ the animal to be slaughtered should be conducted to the spot se- 
lected, quietly, without the use of goad or club, and everything calcu- 
lated to alarm should be removed. All slaughtering premises should be 
kept cleansed from blood, and no carcasses be allowed to hang in view. 
No animal should be permitted to witness the death of another. Tri- 
fling as these measures may appear to the professional butcher, they are 
of vast importance, not only in view of avoiding cruelty, but as affect- 
ing the wholesomeness of meat; there being no question as to the 
effects of torture, cruelty, and fear upon the secretions, and if upon the 
secretions, necessarily upon the flesh.” 

Now please accompany me for a moment, not to one of the more 
brutal slaughter-houses where the cattle are driven in by men armed 
with spike poles, where our officers have seen them struck seven blows 
with the axe before they were knocked down, and where the eyes of 
cattle are sometimes pricked out that they may be driven in more easily. 
I will not ask you to go there; but go with me to one of the very 
best, and kindest, and least offensive, that you may see how these dumb 
creatures, under the most favorable circumstances, are prepared for your 
tables. I will simply read you the report of a respectable and reliable 
gentleman well known to me, and which has been widely published. 

“On the 12th of July, 1872,” he says, “1 went to the slaughter-house 
of Mr. C. A. Thomas, at Peabody, — it being one of the best in New 
England, — to witness the mode and conditions of slaughtering. 

“The animals were all forcibly drawn by a rope into the room, the 
floor of which was reeking and slippery with blood and offal, and in full 
sight of the heads, hearts, livers, and still quivering carcasses of those 
which had preceded them, which were hanging on the walls, and lying 
upon the floor around them. The cattle, of course, were wild with fear, 
and in a condition bordering on frenzy, were knocked down and dressed ; 
and in this state of excitement and heat, growing out of their fears and 
struggles, were converted into beef. 

“The establishment of Mr. Thomas may be regarded as a model one 
compared with any others in this region. I saw six oxen killed and 
dressed there, five of which were so badly bruised that to make them 
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look “ all right ” the butchers pared off great clots of swollen tissue, in- 
fused with blood and serum, weighing from a half to several pounds 
each, and threw them among the offal. Old sores were so neatly cut 
out, that the unskilled eye would never suspect they had existed. Some 
of these sore bruises were more than a foot in diameter. 

“ Cattle at all the slaughter-houses I have visited — at Peabody, Port- 
land, Brighton, New York, and other places — show the same bruised 
and battered condition.” 

In confirmation of this permit me to say, that a Fall River butcher 
told a friend of mine that he was sometimes compelled to cut out of his 
beef from fifty to seventy-five pounds, diseased by sores caused by trans- 
portation; and a Lynn butcher, speaking of animals that die on the 
cars, said: “ We cannot afford to lose them, so we dress them all, and 
what is not too far gone we put into the stalls.” 

These are the meats, which without any inspection whatever, are 
poured into our markets to supply us with food. 


MILCH COWS. 


Another subject, and next in importance to the public health, is the 
proper treatment of the animals that supply us with milk. It is well 
known to physicians and others who have investigated this subject, that 
not only the quantity, but also the quality of milk, depends on the man- 
ner in which cows are treated. If starved, frozen, or kept without sun- 
shine, exercise, or companions, or worried by dogs, or frightened by boys, 
or improperly fed, or permitted to drink impure water, or water poisoned 
with lead, or kept in the foul air of unclean or improperly ventilated sta- 
bles, or otherwise cruelly treated, their milk and its products are liable 
to produce sickness, and may produce death; in other words, that the 
milk of an improperly fed, or otherwise cruelly treated animal, may be as 
dangerous to the consumer as the milk of an improperly fed, or cruelly 
treated nurse. 

Medical books abound with cases showing this danger, — “a child 
dying in a few minutes after being nursed by its mother while in a 
state of great excitement,” —“a young dog thrown into epileptic con- 
vulsions from a similar cause,” — “ pigs killed by being fed on the milk 
of diseased cows.” These are some of the cases cited in the medical books 
and elsewhere. Dr. Brown-Séquard, in a recent lecture, says: “ Mothers 
who give way to anger, or other emotions, often injure the infant’s health 
for life, if it be not killed outright.” 

See also on this subject the 1873 Report of the Mass. State Board of 
Health; under the heads of “ Infant Mortality,” and the “ Adulteration of 
Milk ;” see also Carpenter’s “ Physiology,” Cooper on “ Diseases of the 
Breast,” and other medical works on the subject. 
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Now thousands of cows giving milk which is used in our cities and 
towns, are uniformly, or at times, kept in improper localities, improp- 
erly fed, or otherwise cruelly treated; resulting in adult sickness and in- 
fant mortality. 'To those who have read the official evidence on this sub- 
ject, there can be no doubt that if the causes of sudden and early deaths 
were truly written in our cemeteries, they would read in many instances, 
“ Died because somebody violated God’s merciful laws, established for the 
protection of his lower creatures.” 


CALVES. 


“ Our calves,” say the Boston Committee, in their Report before referred 
to, “are brought mostly from Western Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, 
and Canada; they are kept two or three days without nourishment after 
being taken from the cow, while the car load is being made up ; they are 
then shipped, from 90 to 100 of them in each car, and if one falls, it is 
pretty sure to be trampled to death ; they are slaughtered from one to 
three days after their arrival ; they are too young to eat hay, and nothing 
else is given them to eat during four to six days that they are kept after 
being taken from the cow, and during this time they are bled, to make 
their flesh look whiter.” Sometimes, I may add, they are bled several 
times before they are killed, to make the flesh look whiter; a practice, 
which as our best physicians say, makes the meat indigestible and un- 
wholesome. Very different these practices from what I found in Paris, 
where calves were carried to market in good condition, were fed regularly 
with a preparation of eggs, meal, and warm water, up to the time of kill- 
ing, and where a butcher would have no more thought of bleeding a calf 
before killing it, than of bleeding an ox, cow, lamb, or any other crea- 
ture. 


SHEEP AND FOWLS. 


Another matter of common occurrence here is the shearing of sheep in 
cold weather, before they are sent to market, which compels them to 
shiver and freeze sometimes several days before they are killed. 
‘There are more or less dead sheep on every train,” say the Boston 
Committee, “and those that are sheared get badly bruised.” Also pluck- 
ing fowls alive; also packing live poultry so closely in crates that many 
of them die of suffocation ; all of which things are not only cruel to the 
animals, but also injure the meat, and to a greater or less extent endanger 
the public health. 


CRUELTY ALWAYS INJURES THE MEAT. 


So universal is the law that cruelty to the animal injures the meat, 
that an eminent English physician, Dr. Carpenter, in a recent letter to 
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the “ London Times,” assures us that the meats of animals which have 
been made fat by overfeeding, will sometimes produce gastric diseases in 
those who eat them. In England it has been found that the flesh of 
hares chased and worried by dogs, becomes diseased, and soon putrifies. 
Old hunters tell us they do not like to eat the meat of deer which have 
been run and worried by dogs, and that they sometimes, when hunting, 
shoot dogs to prevent their worrying the deer, and so spoiling the 
meat. The same doctrine applies to game caught and tortured in steel 
traps. In an essay which took the prize at the New England Agricul- 
tural Fair of 1872, I find that the flesh of animals killed when in a 
state of great excitement, soon putrifies ; and that the flesh of animals 
killed instantly without pain, is found to contain elements indispensable 
to the easy and complete digestion of the meat (amongst which is one 
named “ Glycogene ”’), and which elements are almost, or entirely want- 
ing in animals that have suffered before dying. 


EFFECTS OF CRUELTY TO FISH. 


Fishermen, in some parts of Europe, and, I may add, some parts of 
this country, kill fish with a knife or bludgeon as soon as they are taken 
from the water, because fish thus killed are found to be better than 
those which have long gasped and struggled before dying. Professor 
Slade, in his lecture before the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 
before referred to, says on this subject, “ Various modes of killing fish 
are practiced. The Dutch, for example, destroy life by making a slight 
longitudinal incision under the tail with a sharp instrument.” “On the 
Rhine, they kill salmon by thrusting a steel needle into their heads.” 
“ Fish may be easily killed by striking them a quick, sharp blow, with a 
small stick on the back of the head, just behind the eyes, or by taking 
them by the tail and striking the head quickly against any hard substance.” 

And the professor continues: “It has been observed that fish which 
are instantly killed on being taken from the water, are vastly superior 
in taste and solidity to those which are allowed to die, as is the univer- 
sal custom with us. And why,” he continues, “should this not be the 
case? Why should we make a distinction between animals that swim, 
and those that fly or run? No one of us would think of eating beast 
or bird that died a natural death.” 


OUR SALT WATER FISH. 


Perhaps, in the light of these authorities, it is well to inquire how the 
fish brought to our markets are obtained, and how they die. 

At the present time nearly all our salt water fish are caught on what 
are called “trawls,” or long ropes, with ten hundred to twelve hundred 
hooks and lines attached, sunk by stones or heavy weights at either end 
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to the bottom ; the fish are caught, of course, near the bottom, and strug- 
gle there a considerable time until they die, and then lie dead in the 
water. Usually the trawls are taken up the same day they are put down, 
but frequently not until the next day; and sometimes, in bad weather, 
not for several days. In the mean time they lie dead in the water. I 
am told by Swampscott fishermen that they sometimes pick over a hun- 
dred, and sometimes even a thousand of these fish before they find one 
they are willing to take home to their families. The rest are sold in 
our markets, and I may add that hundreds of thousands of young fish of 
no value are caught and killed on these trawls, having no time to grow; 
and because of this, fish are becoming so scarce on our coast that a 
fisherman cannot now take, on the average, on a trawl, with a thousand 
or twelve hundred hooks, so many pounds of dead fish, as he used to 
catch of live ones with a single hook and line. 

Other cruelties are inflicted on fish caught alive, in trying to keep 
them alive. Also on lobsters, in the boiling of which, sometimes while 
the lower lobsters in the kettle are boiled, the top ones are trying to 
escape. 

For the public health, if for no other reason, these things should be 
investigated and stopped. 


CATTLE IN WINTER. 


A vast deal of cruelty is inflicted upon many domestic animals before 
they reach the cattle markets, particularly during our long winters, 
through the want of food and shelter. 

One of the first cases which enlisted my sympathies in this subject, 
was, when passing many years ago, in early spring, the house of a 
wealthy, but miserly woman in a town near Boston, I saw driven from 
her yard a cow that was simply a skeleton ; nothing but skin and bones; 
she was hardly able to stagger through the street. On inquiry, I found 
it was the custom of this wealthy woman to keep that poor animal 
during the entire winter just at the point of starvation, to save the cost 
of hay. 


MERCIFUL KILLING OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


There is great need of information in regard to the most merciful 
methods of killing our domestic animals. 

In a case recently reported to me, a nominally Christian, and for 
aught I know, kind hearted man, led his old horse through the snow into 
the woods, and beat him on the head with a club, and left him for dead. 
Three days after, the old horse came crawling back into his master’s 
door-yard. 

At the request of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
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Cruelty to Animals, the professor of zodlogy of Harvard University has 
recently prepared a small pamphlet, illustrated by cuts, showing how to 
kill each domestic animal in the most merciful manner. 


KILLING OF ANIMALS BY BOYS. 


Our smaller domestic pet animals, such as dogs, cats, and the like, 
are, in probably a great majority of cases, killed cruelly, when it would 
be easy to have some one in every town, as we now have in Boston, to 
kill them mercifully, with a little chloroform, or otherwise. And this 
killing, not unfrequently, is intrusted to boys. 

If there were more time, I could give you many instances within my 
knowledge, which are but samples of thousands of cases constantly oc- 
curring, illustrating the cruelty thus inflicted upon the animals, and its 
pernicious influence on the boys. 

Dr. Ellicott, Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, one of the best 
thinkers in England, says, “ Wantonness in the child, if unchecked, is 
sure to deepen into cruelty, or indifference to it in the man.” 

I could give you pages of similar opinions. 


REMEDIES. 


For all these wrongs which I have enumerated, what is the remedy ? 
First, better transportation. The Jewish Rabbi goes to our markets and 
selects what seems a healthy animal. He stands at the slaughter-house 
while it is slaughtered and dressed. During the process, he carefully 
examines its internal organs, and if he finds the slightest trace of dis- 
ease, passes it over to the Christian. 

When public opinion shall demand the same inspection of animals, 
both before and after they are killed, now practiced in Continental Eu- 
ropean cities, and by the Jews, so far as I am informed, everywhere, 
and the Christian inspector shall stand at our cattle markets, side by 
side with the Jewish Rabbi, to condemn, and cause to be destroyed 
the meat of every diseased animal, then animals will be brought to our 
markets without cruelty, and the Christian will eat as good meat as the 
Jew. 

Cattle cars have already been invented and tried with entire success, 
in which cattle can be carried thousands of miles with food, water, and 
rest, and arrive in good condition. 

When these cars come into general use, railroads will make more 
money, because one third to one half more cars will be required to trans- 
port the same number of cattle ; dealers will make more money, because 
(saying nothing of animals that die on the passage) an enormous waste 
of the best parts of the meat will be saved, and this saving will not only 
pay the increased charges of transportation, but also leave an immenso 
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margin of gain; and consumers getting wholesome meats at one half to 
three fourths the prices they now pay for diseased meats, will buy larger 
quantities, and so increase the trade. I will also further state what I 
should be glad to prove, if there were more time : 

Ist. That it is perfectly practicable to supply all animals in transporta- 
tion with food and water. 2d. That the keeping of calves several days 
without nourishment is entirely inexcusable, for they will readily drink 
flour mixed with water ; and 3d. That all animals can be transported on 
cars properly constructed, with the same speed as men, and the saving in 
their value will more than pay for their rapid transportation. 


BRIGHTON ABATTOIR. 


How prevent the starving of animals before they are slaughtered, and 
secure merciful methods of slaughtering them ? 

We have now at Brighton, Mass., one of the best abattoirs in the world, 
where every animal can be killed in the most merciful manner; though 
for want of proper inspection (for which the legislature has been peti- 
tioned) animals are killed there with much cruelty. 

This abattoir is so constructed that each of the larger animals, after 
being slaughtered and dressed, may be carried immediately by machinery 
to another room; all the refuse matter passed through the floor into 
small metallic wagons, in which it is carried to the rendering house, and 
every trace of blood washed off before the next animal is brought in — 
and calves, sheep, and swine can be killed there without cruelty, by 
having each brought singly to the slaughter room, by some one having no 
blood on his clothing, and stunning it with a single blow of a mallet or 
hammer, just before, or at the moment it is brought in. 

In several of the smaller slaughter-houses of Massachusetts, they now 
have, for killing cattle, just outside the slaughter house, box-pens, like a 
horse’s stall, with a door at each end; the animal is driven in and in- 
stantly stunned and killed by a single bullet in the head, from a rifle, 
thrust through an open slide in the front door; the animal is at once 
hauled into the slaughter room, leaving no blood in the pen to terrify 
the succeeding animal, and injure its meat. 

By this process it has been found that much time is saved, which, under 
the systems now generally practiced, is lost in hauling or driving animals 
into bloody slaughter-houses. 

All that is needed is a public opinion which shall require these forms 
of slaughtering to be generally practiced; and that faithful inspectors 
shall be stationed at the larger slaughter-houses to see that they are prop- 
erly carried out, and all animals properly fed and watered up to the time 
of killing ; then the sixty millions, or more, of dumb creatures that are 
now killed annually in this country for food, will die without pain to 
themselves, or danger to the consumer. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION. 

How improve the treatment of animals that supply us with milk? 
and how protect birds and their nests? and how check every form of 
cruelty inflicted on dumb creatures ? 

1. By circulating information. 

2. By humane education, through facts in natural history, pictures, 
stories, songs, sentences on the blackboard and in copy books, prizes for 
compositions, instruction by teachers, talks to and with the children in 
our schools, Sunday-schools, and in every home. 

Realizing the importance of this, the French Minister of Public In- 
struction ordered the publications of the French Society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals to be circulated in the French schools, and 
called the attention of all the teachers of France to the importance of 
educating the children humanely. 

The Ladies’ Humane Education Committee of the Royal Society of 
England, sent at one time a humane publication to about twenty-five 
thousand school-masters in Great Britain, with an address, asking their 
aid in the schools. 

The Royal Society of England, and several societies in the United 
States, have adopted the plan of giving prizes to pupils in the schools 
who write the best compositions on the subject. 

The French society, instead of prizes, gives medals of gold, silver, and 
bronze to those who have shown the greatest kindness to animals. The 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, Monseigneur Dounét, in a recent address, 
states that in a number of the dioceses of France, it is the custom of the 
pastors of the churches, when preparing children for their first com- 
munion, to require from them a promise never to ill-treat any dumb 
creature. 

In many of the schools at Portsmouth, N. H., they have adopted the 
practice of having humane stories or other humane selections read daily 
to the pupils in each school. 

The Hon. J. C. Dore, former President of the Board of Education, 
also of the Board of Trade, of Chicago, and who has perhaps done as 
much for dumb animals as any man in the West, assured me that he 
attributed all his interest in the subject to verses which his teacher 
handed him when a, child. 


EASY TO INTEREST CHILDREN. 


It is very easy to enlist the sympathies of children in the animal worl1. 
Take, for instance, the history and habits of birds: show how wonder- 
fully they are created ; how kind to their young ; how useful to agricul- 
ture; what power they have in flight. The swallow that flies sixty 
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miles an hour, or the frigate bird which, in the words of Audubon, 
‘¢ flies with the velocity of a meteor,” and according to Michelet can 
float at-an elevation of ten thousand feet, and cross the tropical Atlantic 
ocean in a single night; or those birds of beauty and of song, the 
oriole, the linnet, the lark, and sweetest of all, the nightingale, whose 
voice caused one of old to exclaim, “ Lord, what music hast thou pro- 
vided for saints in heaven, when thou hast afforded such music for men 
on earth.” 

Or, take that wonderful beast of the desert, the camel, which, nour- 
ished by its own humps of fat, and carrying its own reservoirs of water, 
pursues its toilsome way across pathless deserts for the comfort and con- 
venience of man. 

Is it not easy to carry up the minds and hearts of children by thoughts 
like these from the creature to the infinitely wise, good, and powerful 
Creator ? 

I believe there is a great defect in our systems of education. I believe 
that in our public schools it is quite as possible to develop the heart 
as the intellect, and that when this is required and done, we shall not 
only have higher protection for dumb creatures, and so increased length 
of human life, but also human life better developed and better worth 
living. I believe that the future student of American history will 
wonder, that in the public schools of a free government, whose very 
existence depended upon public integrity and morals, so much attention 
should have been paid to the cultivation of the intellect, and so little to 
the cultivation of the heart. Only a few weeks since, the educated sub- 
master of a high school in one of our cities, was fined forty dollars and 
costs, for throwing a dog which had followed some of his pupils to 
school, from the third story window of his school-house to the pave- 
ment, where it lay mangled and bleeding until a humane gentleman 
passing, put it out of pain. 

Let us study the experiences of the Quakers, Moravians, and teachers 
of the Kindergarten. “Ever after I introduced the teaching of kind- 
ness to animals into my school,” says M. De Sailly, an eminent French 
school-master, “ I found the children not only more kind to animals, but 
also more kind to each other.” “I am sure children cannot be taught 
humanity to animals, without at the same time being taught a higher 
humanity,” says the superintendent of the Boston public schools. “The 
great need of our country,” said Hiram Powers to me at Florence, “is 
more education of the heart.” 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, then, the remedy-for all the wrongs which I have en- 
deavored to portray, consists, first, in the enactment and faithful enforce- 
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ment of laws; second, in faithful inspection at cattle markets and 
slaughter-houses; and third, in general humane education, particularly 
of the young. 

How are these things to be obtained? I know of no other practicable 
method, in this country, except through the agency of organized societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, which shall strive to circulate 
information, and promote humane education; and when other means 
fail, shall have-power to enforce the laws. 

In the better time coming, I am sure many of these wrongs must 
cease, and that doctrine which -Christ taught in his Sermon on the 
Mount, “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,” will 
come to be more earnestly preached in our churches, and more generally 
taught in our schools. 

In the mean time it is my duty to work; and in pursuance of that 
duty, I have come before this meeting of American scholars held in the 
interests of social science, to speak for those who cannot speak for them- 
selves, and in their behalf to ask you to encourage and aid this work. 





THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


WE find in the “London Examiner” of June 27, over the initials 
“F. P. C.,” a brief account of an International Congress in London 
last month, for considering the protection of animals. The article 
says, — 


It is now just half a century since the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals was founded, amid the jeers and laughter of half England. 
Even Sydney Smith, the witty and the wise, devoted an article in the then 
omnipotent “ Edinburgh Review,” to crush the infant efforts of humanitarian- 
ism, under a heap of jests more ponderous than usually fell from his hand ; 
while the streets of London echoed with the choral complaint that 

‘Things is come to a pretty pass, 

Since a man mayn’t wallop his own jackass.’’ 
Tempora mutantur, and now the Society enjoys an income of seventeen thou- 
sand a year, reckons its legal victories by hundreds a month, and welcomes 
to council, from Egypt, India, Australia, America, and nearly every country 
in Europe, delegates of kindred societies, of which it has been the parent and 
model. The poet Moore, like other people, laughed at the originator of the 
first Act ever passed by a Christian legislature against cruelty to animals, 
and ironically prayed to be placed 

‘* Where Dick Martin rules 
The houseless wilds of Connemara.” 


But this uncouth Irish squire, the amiable Lady Mackintosh, and the few 
12 
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other friends who at that early period bore the brunt of the Homeric laugh- 
ter, might, were they now alive, point to their work, and ask what other so- 
cial movement of their generation has done as much as theirs to make the 
world a better and a happier place. . 

The recent Congress has been, of course, as such things seem destined by 
nature to be, a little pompous and tedious. Aristocratic and episcopal pat- 
rons in the chair cast some degree of dignity, but not, perhaps, much liveli- 
ness, over the proceedings; while the necessity for translating every paper 
and speech successively into three languages, rendered the discussions exceed- 
ingly tedious, notwithstanding the marvelous ability wherewith which the 
German renderings were effected by Baron Ravenstein, who generally con- 
trived to make each oration sound at least half as well again as in the mouth 
of the original speaker. The Jubilee at the Albert Hall, where the Duchess 
of Edinburgh distributed the prizes allotted by the Society, was, of course, 
everything which could be desired in the way of dignity, as was the garden 
party at Highgate, where Lady Coutts received the delegates, and seemingly, 
also, a good many persons who were not delegates. 

On the whole, we think the Congress is sure to have done something 
towards encouraging workers in the cause of mercy all over the world, be- 
sides usefully ventilating many important questions connected with the trans- 
port and the slaughtering of cattle and fowls. Many readers of the proceed- 
ings will indeed have been relieved from a nightmare by the assertion of the 
French Vice-President, that the veterinary cruelties which have made Alfort 
infamous have been recently stopped, owing to the simple cause that the price 
of horse-flesh has so far risen as an article of consumption that the carcass of 
a@ worn-out or disabled horse is now worth about 150fr., and therefore is too 
expensive a practicing block for the knives and saws of the students. Per- 
haps this assertion (as we have reason to fear) ought to be taken with a cer- 
tain degree of reservation. The practices so often exposed were certainly 
still carried on in the French provinces not many months ago, under the usual 
authorizations from the Minister of Agriculture ; but we may be thankful 
that, if not altogether abolished, they have become very much more rare, and 
must eventually come to an end. 

The principal interest of the Congress centred in the long’and animated 
debate on Vivisection, which occupied several hours on Tuesday, from noon 
till the close of the proceedings. Dr. Arthur de Noé Walker read a very 
earnest, but studiously moderate paper, recommending the legal limitation of 
scientific experiments, and exposing their many abuses as now carried on with- 
out check ; especially the repetitions of the same tortures by scores of inquir- 
ers, each desirous of satisfying his own curiosity or exhibiting experiments for 
the illustration of lectures to students. A letter from Lady Coutts entreating 
the Congress to take action on the matter was also read, and reference made 
to the Queen’s message of the previous day on the occasion of the Jubilee, 
after which Mr. Hutton, speaking with much eloquence, proposed a resolution 
to the effect that painful experiments on animals, if not already illegal (on, 
which point there are two opinions), ought to be prohibited except under 
license and precautions for publicity. 
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Of course, at this point of the discussion, the audience were destined to 
hear from the medical side the usual appeal to human selfishness which rarely 
fails of effect. One speaker had already vaunted the beneficent discoveries 
of Dr. Ferrier, and Mr. Hutton had read an extract from that gentleman’s 
own account of his method of operation upon various dogs and cats, thor- 
oughly conscious of their tortures, which drew groans and cries of ‘‘ shame ” 
from the audience. Another advocate of Vivisection represented the physi- 
ologist as a sort of scientific Prometheus, so oppressed with sympathy for 
the diseases of humanity that he was ready to sacrifice — not precisely him- 
self — but all his feelings of compunction for animal suffering, to make ex- 
periments, and he urgently deprecated any attempt to place a legislative limit 
on such experiments, alleging that it would only drive men of science, who 
now conducted them aboveboard and in open day, to carry them on in secret. 
The last observation was somewhat ill-advised, for Mr. Colam, the Secretary 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, rose imme- 
diately, and informed the audience that so far from the present experiments 
being aboveboard, he had been long vainly seeking to obtain legal evidence 
concerning any one of those which were continually detailed in scientific 
manuals, and that the authorities of a certain -Institute, intended for the re- 
lief of animal suffering, refused peremptorily to admit into its precincts, on 
any pretext, any officer of his Society. He challenged Vivisectors to make 
their experiments in public, and so to allow their legality to be fairly tried. 
This cartel, it is needless to say, was not taken up by the friends of Vivisec- 
tion ; but the delegates and audience generally accepted Mr. Colam’s manly 
statement of the case with cordial sympathy, and, after some pertinent ob- 
servations from Mr. George Fleming, Mr. Hutton’s resolution was seconded 
by Dr. Mouatt, and passed without a dissentient voice. 

It is not often that in a debate of this kind we come so nearly to the true 
ground of difference as was reached in this argument. The question of Vivi- 
section is practically a'question of publicity. There is at least prima facie 
presumption that the law against cruelty to animals (a law, by the way, from 
which the word “ wanton ” was intentionally omitted at its last revision) is 
distinctly broken by such experiments as those which many physiologists de- 
scribe themselves to have performed. Read in their plain and natural sense, 
these experiments are not merely cruel, but hideous instances of cruelty, 
But, on the other hand, Vivisectors tender to us continual assurances that 
they are most careful to inflict no unnecessary pain, and that they use anes- 
thetics so universally and continuously that the animals, even when subjected 
to frightful mutilation, practically suffer nothing at all. Let this question, 
then, be set at rest. Let competently qualified Inspectors be appointed to 
visit all physiological laboratories. The public will then know 4 quoi s’en 
tenir regarding the asseverations of physiologists respecting the painlessness 
of their operations. Possibly they may find it is a mere bugbear which has 
been tormenting the minds of so many humane persons, and that really there 

.is far less cruelty in a physiologist’s laboratory than in any ordinary slaughter- 
house. In such case, men of science and the public will equally have reason 
to rejoice at the clearing away of an unjust and painful prejudice. On the 
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other hand, it is unhappily possible also that it may prove that the pertina- 
cious reference of physiologists to anesthetics has been mere dust cast in the 
eyes of the public; that, after the first incision, the effects of the anesthetic 
cease, and that the animals endure,prolonged agonies altogether unmitigated 
by such applications ; and, finally, that custom has so hardened the hearts 
and dimmed the moral sense of the ‘‘ Dilettanti of Discovery ’’ that they be- 
tray absolute indifference while at their work as to whether the sufferings of 
their victims be great or small. In the latter case it will very obviously be 
the duty of the legislature, in the interests both of human nature and of the 
brutes, to bring to bear the force of law as well as of public feeling to restrict 
the practice of painful experiments upon animals within the narrowest of all 
possible bounds. 














AMERICAN FINANCE. 


A REpPoRT FROM THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT, BY PROFESSOR W. G. SUMNER. 
Reap THourspay Evenine, May 21, 1874. 


Art no time during the existence of this Association have the ques- 
tions which it is the peculiar province of the Financial Department 
to investigate occupied so large a share of the public attention, or 
possessed such great practical importance, as they do to-day. Their 
importance is attested by the fact that the industry of the country 
has been more or less arrested for eight months, waiting for their 
solution. The public interest in them is shown by the multitude of 
pamphlets, books, and articles treating them in one way or another. 
This activity of interest in the investigation of financial questions is 
in itself a cause of great rejoicing to the Association. We have been 
obliged to pursue these subjects without the incentive of public in- 
terest, and we have lacked the encouragement of general attention. 
Our occupations were pursued by a few, in obscurity and neglect. 
Our results were received with indifference or ridicule. The blow 
having fallen, however, and being recognized as only the first blow of 
a series, it is now perceived that whatever may be the pet doctrines 
of one or another, the questions at issue imperatively demand a clear, 
definite, and final solution. 

The public discussion, indeed, does not as yet promise much in the 
way of such a solution. Views, opinions, doctrines, and schemes of 
the utmost diversity and of the most contradictory nature, are before 
the public. There is as yet no discussion in the proper sense of the 
word. There are no common grounds in fundamental doctrine. The 
premises themselves are disputed more tenaciously than the inferences. 
There is no agreement as to the methods of investigation, the nature 
or the weight of the pertinent arguments, the sources to which we 
must look for light. It follows of necessity that the results are diverse 
to the last degree. Instead of an orderly discussion we have, therefore, 
something more like the outcry of a mob, each shouting for himself 
and no one listening to another. In one point of view this is dis- 
couraging enough ; but we cannot forget that out of this turmoil the 
popular education must come. It has been sometimes said that 
Democracy was on trial during the war; but Democracy is going 
through a trial now far more severe and searching than any that comes 
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under the enthusiasm and passion of war. To educate millions of 
voters to sufficient knowledge of a technical and scientific subject, in- 
volving self-denial, firmness, and perseverance, in the presence of dull ° 
and passionless peace, and for a good which is not immediate but 
remote, involves the severest test to which popular institutions have 
ever been put, one which hitherto they have never endured. By this 
time, however, it must be evident that this is what we have got to do. 
The wish, real or supposed, of a numerical majority of the population, 
governs legislation, and governs the outcome of this matter. A legisla- 
ture strong in the comprehension of sound principles, bold in the 
assertion of them, ready to stake individual interests for the public 
good, might no doubt lead and remould public opinion; but we all 
know that we have not got this, and that we cannot get it until we 
work lower down on the creative power which makes legislatures. In 
this point of view the popular agitation and discussion, unmethodical 
as it is, and little adapted to satisfy a scientific thinker, is a great 
good, for it is carrying on a work of education to which we must look 
in the last resort for the desired result. 

In criticising the discussion of this subject as thus far carried on, 
it is possible to make one summary and conclusive distinction. The 
opinions and doctrines advocated fall into two classes according to the 
stand-point of the disputants. There are some who regard the ques- 
tions as liable to numerous answers, and the problems as solvable in 
a number of arbitrary ways, and there are others who regard the 
questions as scientific in their character, and who, therefore, can look 
upon only one solution of the problem as correct, viz., that one which 
is in accordance with natural laws. 

The distinction here marked is familiar to us in every department 
of human interest. So long as we look to an empirical solution of the 
problems which perplex us, so long do they admit of diverse and con- 
tradictory solutions, and so long do men wrangle and dispute about 
them without result. I€ is only when the sources and criteria of truth 
are recognized, and when the scientific method of analysis, comparison, 
induction, and generalization is applied, that we begin to advance with 
firm step, united purpose, mutual support, and unquestionable progress. 
The social sciences seem to be the field upon which this fact is to be 
recognized last of all. ‘The phenomena are here patent to all. Who 
shall tell the man who has bought and sold all his life, that the facts 
of his experience bear a correct interpretation totally opposite to that 
which he has reached? Who shall convince a man of humanitarian 
sympathies that the measures which he has employed, because at first 
blush they seemed to him adapted to cure the evil he sees, will really 
defeat it, or only lead to still worse evils? Who shall stop a passionate 
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man, at the moment of resorting to violence, to enforce cool measures 
and long and patient means? The facts are open to all eyes. The 
means to the end seem patent to everybody. That these social and 
economic circumstances are subject to universal natural laws which 
we cannot alter, seems to be a strange doctrine which people are slow 
to understand. That there is anything here to be wrought out by 
study and investigation, or by scientific process, is not popularly be- 
lieved or understood. Those who so assert are easily dismissed as 
theorists. Those, then, who do not look upon the problem as governed 
by any natural, universal, and inevitable laws, set to work to invent 
some plan for convertible bond redemption, or for mixing up bonds, 
greenbacks, and bank notes in some new way, and believe that they 
have solved the problem. The greatest financier on this theory is the 
man who, in the freest contempt for human nature, history, and statis- 
tical facts, invents an @ priori theory, on which he is willing to stake 
the finances of a great nation, with all the vast physical and moral 
interests which the finances affect. If these men had to manage a 
locomotive they would find out the laws of construction of the machine, 
and would conform to them. They would not expect to make it go 
by ringing the bell, although the bell is always rung when it starts, 
and they would not believe that they improved its working qualities 
by making it more complicated. If they saw some boys at play under 
a dam which they were weakening by their operations, they would in- 
terfere, because they would say that ignorance was bringing down loss 
of life and ruin of property; but they lay hands on the widest and 
most delicate interest of forty millions of people without a compunction. \ 
On the other hand, those who believe that there are financial laws 
which are as imperative as the laws of mechanics, must consider it 
their chief business to find out what these laws are, and when these 
laws are found they have just the same authority as any other laws 
which govern our existence in this world. We must obey them, and 
we can only hope for physical prosperity by obeying them, just as we 
attain health only by obeying the laws of health. In this view of the 
matter, history, — which is nothing but a record of the operations of 
human nature, and of the experience of men under the conditions of 
human life, — together with statistical information, constitute our chief 
means of solving financial problems. The field of our skill lies in 
interpreting and generalizing laws from the facts before us, and not 
in inventing schemes which take no account of facts. 

We cannot doubt, then, that this is the real issue upon which it is 
most important that a correct conviction should now be reached, whether 
our case is to be cured by empirical means, by trying one experiment 
or another, or whether we must simply find out the laws which we 
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ought to obey and obey them. As for a compromise, there is no more 
possibility of a compromise here than on any other scientific question. 
We might as well try to compromise between evolution and special 
creation. 

In looking at the actual condition of the country, it will not be ex- 
pected that this report shall enter largely into facts. In its general 
features it is known to all, and its’character is such as to give the 
gravest anxiety to those whose aim it is to develop the methods and 
conditions of national prosperity. In view of the phenomena of similar 
periods at home and abroad the causes may be easily determined. 
They lie in those errors against which this Association has been com- 
pelled to protest from year to year, and which many of us are bound 
to combat on all proper occasions. History furnishes us hundreds of 
illustrations of every evil to which a disordered currency gives rise. 
The decline of national and mercantile credit, the deterioration of pub- 
lic morals, the contempt for patient industry as compared with smartness, 
the increase of the class of ‘*‘ middle men,” the love of meretricious dis- 
play, are old and familiar features in every period of fictitious and in- 
flated currency. The money people use educates them as much as all 
the pulpits, schools, and newspapers. Its influence is the more deep, 
because it is more insidious and unobserved. These are its moral and 
social effects, which to this Association must always be of the highest 
importance ; but its financial effects are no less disastrous. It belongs 
to the operation of the system that there should be sudden, inexplicable 
crises, erratic developments, heats and chills in the financial history of 
the country. We can expect nothing but a series of them so long as 
the system lasts. Primarily it must press most severely on the inno- 
cent and helpless, but it promises no security to those who for a time 
profit by it most. A community in which one half preys upon the 
other, cannot prosper. 

This brings me also to speak of one of the wider social aspects 
of this subject which demands especially the attention of our 
Association, and that is, its bearing upon the socialistic doctrines 
which have, during the last ten years, acquired more and more 
definite expression amongst us, and which I think every careful 
observer must believe to be gaining strength. Especially in a period 
of industrial stagnation, and at a time when the expansion of credit has 
drawn a great majority of the population into the debtor relation, such 
doctrines gain power. It is true that socialistic doctrines do not take. 
on the same form here as in the nations of the European continent. 
Red republicanism cannot flourish in a republic. A distribution of 
property will not find supporters in a country where property is widely 
distributed. But it belongs to our science to recognize principles under 
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their various manifestations, which vary with time and place. <A dis- 
tribution of property is not a practicable thing. It has often been 
urged that if an equal distribution were made the equality would not 
remain for an hour; but it is impossible to conceive of any practical 
means by which an equal division could be accomplished. 

There are only two means by which the distribution of property can 
be regulated otherwise than by the laws of value and exchange, and 
those are gift and robbery. Leaving gift aside as narrow in its range, 
personal in its operation, and unimportant in the scientific point of view, 
robbery is a form of transfer which it is the province of regulated soci- 
ety to reduce toa minimum. There remains only one form of it yet in 
legal operation in some civilized states, and that is legal-tender paper 
money. This is an engine by which the aims of socialism may be ac- 
complished under the forms of law and to a more complete degree than 
by any other means yet devised. There seems great reason to fear 
that its power in this direction is becoming better appreciated, and that 
it may be advocated distinctly on account of its effect in this direction. 
The opposition of those who resist it on this account is often summarily 
disposed of as selfishness, the hard-heartedness of creditors, the “ money 
power,” the oppression of capital, etc., but it is a very much simpler 
thing than any of them. It is nothing but the vulgar disinclination of 
the man who has earned something to having it taken away from him. 
The student of political economy and social science takes a wider view 
of the matter and insists that such a policy must bring ruin on the com- 
munity. If this policy prevails here it will arrest the industrial devel- 
opment of the country for a quarter of a century, as it is certain that 
the same policy adopted on this continent in the last century places us 
now far behind where we ought to be. Ifthe people of this country 
divide upon this issue by classes, those who have against those who 
have not, it will precipitate a social war, and if they divide upon it by 
geographical divisions, it will bring results to the political system of the 
country which will be disastrous. 

It is not necessary to assume that any such future lies before us. It 
is simply suggested here because it is only in view of the interests at 
stake that we can appreciate the task which weighs upon those in whose 
professional duty it lies to educate public opinion on these matters. 
There is a fund of good sense and right intention on which we can rely 
and to which we must appeal. If we once despair of this the future is 
hopeless enough. 

It belongs also to this report to call the attention of the Association 
to the economic laws which underlie a great variety of other practical 
questions, and questions of detail which now occupy public attention, 
such as the custom-house moiety system, cheap transportation, and 
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revenue contracts. These are only symptoms of a diseased financial 
and industrial system; it is not to be expected that they will be recog- 
nized as such at once by popular opinion, and we must expect that time 
and labor and agitation will be spent in trying to cure the symptoms 
instead of searching out the causes of the disease and applying remedies 
to these. 

All bad social regulations act and react upon each other and multi- 
ply each other’s evil effects. The revenue system and the currency 
are thus intertwined. The system under which we have been living 
for twelve years, and which we have tested by applying it with logi- 
cal and unflinching thoroughness, has developed its inevitable re- 
sults. We have an artificial and unhealthy condition of all the great 
interests of the country, both in their special economy and in their rela- 
tions to each other. We look in vain for that one, or that group, which 
has gained by the system. Each, when charged with gaining the bene- 
fits, is able to make out a case for itself by proving its distress. No 
doubt they all tell the truth. No one has gained. The system has 
issued in pure waste. It is much to be regretted that we have not the 
information which would have been obtained in regard to the actual 
circumstances of all this if the former careful and scientific investiga- 
tions of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue had been kept up. It 
would seem, however, that even the most inveterate bigotry and preju- 
dice must at last give way to experience and the clear teaching of facts. 
The notion that taxation is an engine of production, or that government 
can give what it does not take, has indeed the sanction of tradition — 
a sacred tradition, I may say, since few examine it, and any one who 
attacks it is met with denunciation and suspicion ; but there is room to 
hope that the agitation produced at last amongst the chief victims may 
issue in a downfall of this tradition. 

The argument that we have immense resources and facilities for 
every form of production, surpassing those of every other nation, and 
8,000 miles’ transportation in favor of home products, and, therefore, 
that we ought to pay more for everything — that is, it ought to cost us 
more labor to get everything — will ruin itself at last. The notion 
that it is the business of government to make artisans earn high wages 
— if it were true that the Government does this, which it does not — 
will be abandoned when the results of the socialism it nourishes come 
to be experienced. In the circumstances of this country, the agricul- 
tural interest is the one upon which any economic error must finally 
fall with a pressure increased by transmission through the other social 
divisions. It is not to be denied that the agricultural interest of the 
country is at the present time crushed by such a burden of the conse- 
quences of economic error. The bonus given to the creation of unnat- 
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ural and artificial forms of industry is taken from the natural and legiti- 
mate sources of our national wealth. It cannot be obtained anywhere 
else. It cannot be denied that cost of transportation is the chief form 
in which the effects of the protective system come home to the agricul- 
turist. The West has been settled by men without capital, who have 
bought land on long credits, looking to the gains of coming years of in- 
dustry to become owners instead of occupiers. A system of wasteful 
taxation comes in to rob them of the gains which their industry has 
fairly earned, to frustrate their hopes, and to snatch from their hands 
the object for which they have struggled. Their discontent has suffi- 
cient foundation, but its cure is to be sought in returning to correct the 
economic errors which are the cause. It cannot be cured by rushing 
on to still more reckless financiering, or by starting the General Govern- 
ment on a new career of taxation and debt for the purpose of building 
railroads and canals. 

In the country at large, this system has educated people into some 
peculiar doctrines of political economy which do not lie in the protec- 
tive system but flow legitimately ffom it. The most generally received 
notion in political economy now seems to be that the key to successful 
production consists in knowing how to limit it. The market is con- 
trolled by combinations of all the great interests, one of whose chief 
objects is to control and limit the production of the article this interest 
supplies. The old notion that it was the business of government to 
“make work” has been scourged to death; but we have now a new 
one, according to which it is not the object of men in production to 
make all they can and trouble themselves no further, but they live in 
fear and anxiety lest they create too much wealth. It is not strange 
that labor also has now taken up this notion and applied it to its own 
case. Instead of believing that a man ought to spend his time indus- 
triously, and that the more he works the more he will have, the labor 
market is distracted by efforts to lessen the hours of labor; that is, 
once more, to lessen production and earn without working. If any 
man can get all the good things he wants by working only eight hours 
a day, let him so limit his labor and be happy, — he ought to be, for he 
certainly is an exceptionally fortunate man. 

Another fashion of looking at things, if I may so call it, seems to be 
born of the interference system. People speak of the existence of 
materials, or of the means of producing certain things in certain places, 
and infer at once that it must be profitable to produce that thing there. 
This applies at present especially to the South. There is the cotton 
and there is the water power. Why, it is asked, carry the cotton to the 
North, to the banks of the Merrimac, and then carry the product back 
again? and it is inferred that manufactures ought to be introduced into 
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the South. Likewise homilies are addressed to the South urging the 
production of food, in order to be independent of the West, and the 
exclusive production of rice, cotton, and tobacco is discouraged. But 
these doctrines do not touch at all upon the law which governs the 
choice of the form of production to be undertaken in any locality. The 
form of production pursued at any given place will be that one which 
at that place gives the best return to labor and capital, and if all the 
labor and capital in South Carolina can be applied to cotton without, 
by competition, reducing the profits below what the profits of the next 
most advantageous production there would be, then nothing but cotton 
will be produced there, and nothing else ought to be. Homilies to the 
contrary might as well be addressed to the wind. This law has led 
Bombay, for instance, to go into the culture of cotton so exclusively as 
to bring about two famines in six years, the communication with the rice 
districts being imperfect and uncertain. I have seen this quoted to 
prove their folly, and to show that they ought to have raised some food ; 
but who should be the man to desist from the more profitable industry 
and raise food for the common good? Each man looks to his neigh- 
bor and no one does it. The only true inference is that they ought to 
have improved their means of communication; that is, they ought to 
have gone on in the path of industrial and commercial progress, not 
away from it. 

I have thought it proper to call attention to these two false notions, 
wide-spread as they are, and arising, as I believe, directly and logically 
from the axioms of the pernicious interference system, because one 
bears on the labor question and the other on the state of the South, 
two great factors, as every one must admit, in the present financial and 
industrial status. Scarcely anything which a man or a body of men is 
called upon to do requires more balance of mind and intelligence than 
to perceive mistakes. Our misfortunes come from our mistakes. The 
war left behind it a heavy load of unsettled questions, difficult problems, 
and mistaken notions, and I must add, also, some disordered enthusi- 
asms and deeply-rooted prejudices. We have got to deal with these 
now, with no passion, or pride, or enthusiasm, or common impulse of any 
kind to help us through. The protective system was taken up again 
after fifteen years’ neglect, under the necessity for revenue, and applied 
blindly and ignorantly, so that it has crushed agriculture, destroyed 
shipping, crippled manufactures, restricted production, and lessened 
the accumulation of capital. It diminished the revenue during the war 
far below what the same sacrifices on the part of the public ought to 
have produced. It has grievously hindered our recuperation since, and 
it has produced political and mercantile scandals which make us blush 
for our national reputation. The Legal-tender Act was passed in a 
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moment of bewilderment and folly, and it has delivered us over to the 
miseries which always flow from an irredeemable currency, as well as 
to all the fallacies and delusions which such a currency always culti- 
vates. If, then, calamity falls upon us, we cannot look for the causes 
elsewhere than in these mistakes, and it behooves us to set zealously to 
work to correct them. The task is a tiresome one for us who would 
gladly take social science as it stands to-day, taking the world over, 
and apply its principles to our circumstances and pursue investigations 
as to what yet remains to be learned; but here we are with this practi- 
cal task before us, and the most useful work we can do is to demolish 
these foolish errors. 


Notr.—The debate preceding and following Prof. Sumner’s Report, 
will be found in the report of the Proceedings at New York, pp. 23-28. 
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